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Introduction 


Tli« book composes a collccdon of essays organized around the 
theme of sijfajeciivjey'. T??e aim of the col/cction is to undermine 
the cmply dualism of beJjaviorism and mcntalism as it has tradi- 
liomnll)', up to this time, been appb'ed to problems in conceptualizing 
and studying ‘psychological’ phenomena. I believe that the Cartesian 
‘subjcci/object’ dicliotomy has wrought conceptual ha\'oc in sociologi- 
cal and psychological thinking, and has even influenced some of 
the formulations of scholars whose basic purpose has been to transcend 
it {c.g. Schutz). In its place, I want to propose a different account 
of the ‘mental’ concepts, drawing heavily on the Wttgcnstcinian 
tradition in the philosophy of mind. I shall tr>’ to show that, 
when taken together, currents in both linguistic philosophy and 
cthnomelhodology provide for the possibility of making genuinely 
sociological propositions about subjective phenomena in ways which 
demystify and derdfy the latter. 

I had hoped in this work to lay out some principles for the 
construction of a sodology of mind; that ambition has not been 
fuffTTfed, but f bcficve that m the ensumg arguments and ana/ydeaf 
essays the reader can locate various general directions in which 
further work could be done. Itfuch of the present book has been 
devoted to theoretical and illustrative issues which are intertwined 
with each other; it turned out that establishing some foundations 
was to be more than a modest attempt. However, I think that 
the research value of the anti-psychologistic stance defended here 
is clear. 

The basic problems addressed include the following. Is it necessary 
to postulate or to impute determinate mental contents to persons 
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as a part of studying action sociologically? What arc the relationships 
between social circumstances and ‘mental’ stales and processes as 
these arc elucidated? Is there anything essentially private about 
minds? At what analytical level can inquiry into subjective pheno- 
mena best proceed? 

Since a good deal of what 1 have to say turns on the use 
of logico-grammatical analysis^ I want to outline this method briefly 
before inviting the reader to proceed to the essays themselves. 


Logical Grammar and Mind 


The analysis of the mental-conduct concepts and predicates to be 
discussed derives from inspecting reasoned, linguistic uses in ordinary 
sorts of circumstances; the aim of logico-grammatical analysis is 
to show how various concepts relate meaningfully, or intelligibly, 
to Mme particular other concepts whilst not to yet other ones. 
Logical grammar docs not connect a name to an object by setting 
out the distinctive , ‘neccssary-and-suflideni* or ‘essential* features 
of the object, but by relating 


. . . various concepts to the concept (in question-JC]. Here 
the t«t of your j^ession of a concept (e.g. of a chair, or 
a bird; of the meaning of a word; of what it is to know something) 
w-oukl be your abibty to use the concept in conjunction with 
mh^ concepts, your knowledge of which concepts are relevant 
to the one in quation and which arc not; your knowledge of 
conjunction with the con- 
fOT require diffnrent kinds of contexts 

lor thar competent employment.* 

“""P* (knowing what a 

basis of given eonnrahM, hi?! “ 

alwajx latitudes in usages Vou^ taeihrih?’'’ .. 

“'Mr“t;e:“„e’“sats “t”- 

“ on the gsonnd shat we o^" V^^'^the 'e^L'Va'r.to 
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‘ ^ moment that he has a diferent concept 

?z . P ^ simply that he has no concept of 

that at all. Ordinary language is normadt-ely organized, not deter- 
minaiively controlled; we can, if we like, or out of ignorance, 
misuse and abuse it. Often, our judgments about the misuse of 
a concept will depend upon a vcr>' sensitive analysis of the particular 
environment of circumstances surrounding its employment, whereas 
in other cases it will be quite obvious on cursory inspection, 'fhe 
same holds for standard sons of expressions. Circumstances of use 
form part oj the logical grammar of categories and expressions. 

Members of a natural-language community may make mistakes 
when they engage in idle or isolated reflection upon the meanings 
of words actually in use or when die)- try to set out the ‘normal 
circumstances’ for their employment or their relationship to other 
concepts. Members are not infallible theorists of ihdr own conventional 
linguistic practices, even though wemust turn to members’ reasoned, 
practical Ungmstic uses for our understanding of the informal logic 
of their categories and expressions. To put the matter simply: while 
an intelligent speaker of English (or any natural language rich 
enough to express the concept) can employ the phrase: *I thought 
that . . he may nonetheless cling to a metaphysics in which, 
eg. ‘thought is the name of a mental event’, thereby misconstruing 
the possibilities of intelligible use of the word oireai(y embodied 
in his own pre-theoretical speech. This distinction— between analytical 
elucidation of language-use and its practical mastery— has been 
caught nicely by Vendlcr In the following: consider die case of 
a relatively competent chess-player who can also (naturally enough) 
speak his native language well. Vendler observ'cs; 


. . . Unfortunately, not all a prion' truths arising out of chess 
or out of language arc easy to discern. Can you checkmate 
a lone King with a Knight and Bishop alone? You can, and 
this is an a priori truth. Yet it takes an expea to show you 
why. But then you will see it for younelf, much die same way 
as you see the truth of a theorem of geometry that has just 
been proved for you. , . . H stands to reason, therefore, that 
certain truths that arise out of the very structure of language 
may remain hidden to the native speaker, not only bewusc ot 
the remoteness of thdr connection widi the linguistic rules, but 
simply because some of these rules themselves remain unnoticed 
by the speaker.* 


One kind ofe priori Irulli vhiA arises oul of ihe ver}- ordering 
of our reasoned use of our natural language (whatever . ma> 
happen to be)‘ is that -mind’ is not the name of an) krad cl 
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entity, space or object. We have sought to transcend the subject/object 
duality as it affects our conceptualization of mind and other mental 
predicates in this work by showing how they can be employ«l 
to make intelligible statements in ordinary discourse, and by showing 
that if a mentalistic mctaph)^cs were adhered to, this would entail 
absurdities in the ways in which such concepts could be learned 
and used. 

Consider the similar problem that arises in the case of the concept 
of ‘voice’. Dennett has argued, convincingly in my \icw, that a 
voice is not an organ, disposition, process, event, capacity or mere 
sound.* There is no discrete portion of the physical world that 
makes up a referent for the concept of ‘voice’ in its customary 
range of applications: 


We say ‘I hear a voice*, ‘he has a tenor voice’, ‘you’ll strain 
your \xiice and ‘I have lost my voice*. Now is a voice a thing? 
If so, just what thing is a voice? The voice we strain may 
seem to be as unproblematic a physical part of the body as 
the back we strain, perhaps the vocal cords; but surely one 
doa not have tenor vocal cords or enjoy Sutherland’s vocal 
cords, or lose one’s vocal cords, and one’s voice, unlike one’s 
N-ocal cords, can be sent by radio across the seas and survive 
one s death on magnetic upc. Nor does one strain or recognize 
or lose any sibrations in the air or manifold of frequencies.* 


Tins is an example of basic logico-grammatical anah-sis; it shows 
rcl^antly related to the concept in question 
j ms,^ strain, rcc^nize’, ‘enjoy’ connect with ‘voice’, but only 
W ''c.) and it shows 

mr^nd for reasoned 

TunaioTa? -. docs not 

it has no invari-!i^i**^ model of label-for-objcct, and that 

of •m nS°Z h "Li’'"" The caso 

intcllierntK- on it.^ mean that he cannot perform 

it a bta™- Lhcrc t,?Z ?' ‘Mf -"ind 

we can say- ‘Whai'i ''' cannot recall something; 

mcan,„i,^uir' at ,o.hriL" ■" r’ 

but alKnit uliich we mav^a f ‘ntcntions being left undisclosed 

;S!.r lo„ t.„ ntitld^tvS IVITZ 

irralionally or siolently There ii ‘ behave 

any common referential core to r° ^"1* Postulating 

wre to each use of ‘mind’, in the abm-e 
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and cUc«l,trr. 11,., ,„rcl. i, idle and inappropriate. We need 
>o aannne ,l,e eo„,l.,„a,oriaI .oleraneee for il.e eoncep, and t^ 
communicative fimcuons in N-arious occasions of use. 


The Limits of Operationalism 

n»r prina;j.il di/TicuJtics fadn^f aiiempis to operaiionatzc the concept 
o1 mnicl and other mental pretlicafcs involve the prcsen'adon of 
Inc phenomena and the connection with the problems that initialed 
mquir)' in the first place. If we define mind a? a set of transformational 
functiom operating upon input from the ph>-sical world, wc have 
immediatclv set boundaries to the concept that do not match those 
obtaining in the ssorld of discourse where it functions, and wc 
can end up spedf>ing properties and relations between our own 
theoretical art^cts without Anowing how our specifications corre- 
spond to the seme of the concept with which we began. We can 
invent wa>'S of simplif>ing the meanings and/or conventional exten- 
sions of mental concepts, but only at the cost of losing sight of 
tlidr rich, original scns« and sense-related difficulties. Wc can end 
up soUing nothing when wc redefine our subject matter so as 
to fiicilitate a prc-onlained svay of ihinVing and investigating. In 
this collection, 1 tr>' to minimize (he stipulative aspects of inquir>, 
and tilts means that some ‘problems' will be found to have been 
problems only for a misguided method of conceiving of the pheno- 
mena, whereas some of the things I sec as problems may be thought 
of as unproblematic if the stipufativc approach is sustained. The 
abandonment of operationalism in (his area entails the abandonment 
of traditional orders of problems (an abandonment based upon 
detailed argument, however) and the Institution ofdi/Tcrent problems 
in their place. 

Just as the opcrationalist is sometimes charged with removing 
his inquirj’ away from the problem-area that inspired it (a charge 
whicli is clearly unjust for some orders of operationalization), so 
also is it chaigcd that much ordinary-language analysis amounts 
to no more than an inquiry* into words, not into the svorld. However, 
it is always possible to transform the material mode of discourse 
(c.g. ‘What is a table?’) into the formai mode of discourse (e.g. 
‘What is the meaning of the concept of “table”?’); the so-calW 
‘semantic transformation' of 'ontological problems' is made viable 
by the simple observation that the concepts we have provide for 
us what there really is (and isn’t) in the universe. That wc can 
change and develop concepts only makes the task a continuing 
one of explication and analysts- However, for the most part, our 
mental concepts remain fairly constant, and although attempts at 
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innovation arc made, only some arc sustained intelligibly, and those 
arc the ones which genuinely extend upon the bctlrock of logical 
uses already available for thinking about mind (and the rest) in 
the first place. Pseudo-innovations arc conceptual constructions which 
either (i) violate the logical grammar of available concepts and/or 
(ii) presupfjosc a version of some concept or concepts which subverts 
the newly ‘innovated’ claims. I believe that Chomsky’s account 
of reading falls under the first error-category, whilst Smart’s mind/ 
brain identity hypothesis falls under the second. Tlicrc arc, in fact, 
very few genuine conceptual innovations in the non-blological human 
sciences that are not guilty of misconstruing the conceptual structures 
of key categories. However, since I must argue this in detail in 
connection with some actual work, I shall postpone discussion until 
then. 


It is my belief that most of the puzalcs, problems and confusions 
about mind, subjectivity and associated concepts in sociology and 
social psychology have derived from the attempt to impose a logically 
inappropriate methodological and explanatory program onto the 
subject matter of the field. (This holds also for bchaviorisl psychology, 
which 1 treat as the other ade of the mentalisi coin.) In so far 
as social scientists conceive of thdr enterprize as one of furnishing 
generalized sorts of explanations for social actions, collective pheno- 
mena and historical developments, they have necessarily been con- 
strained to work with distorted and over-simplified models of the 
relationship between consciousness and social context. Although this 
issue IS addressed in my first, second and sixth essays most directly, 
It mjorms the bulk of the arguments presented in the collection 
whi^, together, point toward a difTcrcni direction for analytical 
work, one which would be more consistent with the explicated 
conceptual structures of mental predicates. I should note here that 
direct, of positivistic sociological thought 
holds aUo for us Mareist variety, except in so far as Marxist analysis 
ernes having pretensions to ‘a science of history and social structure’ 
a moral, practical form of critical 

in hie rf himself was committed to, not least 

m nis Iheses on Feuerbach).^ 

vhenamZj'' ?“.!>' •l'=>'ing with mental or subjective 

emnloSr;„r- r ^ ‘'"‘'"“'V discourse, sometimes 

is foTaleX S of "’“o essays 

of social activitii^ 1 s social world and its organization 

about mental life ReaHmemio"’^ understanding we might derive 
real undcmnnftirKTr entions, real motives, real thoughts and 

even thoueh in varini^*^* phenomena through and through, 

mental-prcdicaie ascriptbnrfavt^^i*^'^ negotiabiUty of first-person 
1 caic asenpnons (avowals) remains unsettled, and some- 
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limes people keep ilidr ilioughts, intentions, cic. to tliemselvcs. 
Whilst the latter has ahs-ays constituted a problem for poativistic 
styles of investigation, 1 believe that it can be sho\»Ti that the 
‘concealment’ or ‘noiwlisclosure’ problem is not a probJen) in principle 
or in practuf for the research-guiding conceptualizations proposcsl 
here, anti that the concealabiJiiv of thoughts, intentions and so 
on does not in the least undermine the argument for their genuinely 
sociological analyz.tbilitv. 



I The Normative 
Accountability of Human 
Action 


The tnutual accountabilify of human conduct is one of (he most 
iignificant features of organized social existence. Human bangs can 
describe and explain ihdr own and others’ actMiics for practical 
purposes and in the light of a host of relevances in everyday 
life. Tills poses a dilemma for the student of the sociai vvorld, 
a dilemma articulated by Alfred Schulz in the following terms: 

It is up to the natural sdentist and to him alone to define, 
in accoidance with the procedural rules of his science, his observa- 
tional field, and to detcmiine the facts, data, and events within 
it which are reievant for fm problems or sdentjfic purpose at 
hand. Neither arc those facts and events pre-selectcd, nor is 
the obscrvauonal field pre-interpreted. The world of nature, as 
explored by the natural scientist, docs not ‘mean’ anything to 
the molecules, atoms, and electrons therdn. The observational 
field of the soda) sdenJist, however, namely the soaa] xcalily, 
has a spedfic meaning and relevance simcture for the human 
brings living, acting, and thinidng therein. By a series of common- 
sense constructs they have pre-selected and pre-intcrpretcd this 
world which they experience as tlie reafiiy of thrir daily fives.’ 

SpeaUng from within a diflerent tradition, Peter U7nch has made 
essentially the same point: 

. . . whereas in the case of the natural saentist wr have to deal 
willi only one set of rules, namely those governing the scientist’s 
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investigation itself, here (in the study of society) what the sociologist 
is studying, as well as his study of it, is a human activity and 
is therefore carried on according to rules. And it is these rules, 
rather than those which govern the sociologist’s investigation, 
which specify what is to count as ‘doing the same kind of thing’ 
in relation to that kind of actisity.* 

For Winch, social relations 'exist only in and through their (peo- 
ple’s) ideas’,* and for Schutz, ‘it is these thought objects of theirs 
which determine thdr behavior by motivating it’/ 

Such observations render equivocal the claims of social science 
to be able to describe and explain human behavior with an objectivity 
comparable to that claimed for much of the work in the physical 
sciences. What relationship is there between the ‘first-order’ descrip- 
tive and explanatory constructions of commonsense reasoning and 
those of sociological inquiry? This is especially pertinent, not because 
sociologists arc in need of ways to ‘read minds’ but because tlie 
actual, conventional reasonings and judgments of interacting persons 
are so often neglected in the functionalist, causal or ‘dialectical’ 
schemes entertained In sociology. 

We need to reconsider three inter-related Issues in some detail: 
the problem of the description of human action; the problem of 
causal explanations of human action, and the problem of the level 
of analysts of social interaction. It will be found that ‘psychologism’ 
plays no part tn the proposed solutions to these problems. 


Action Ascription and Individuation 

dcscnpiion of an action « infomicd, comlitutively, by its circum- 
itourj !' " adequate, and this 

" the drcumstanco of 
doLr' Wt t"'* F«ang around that make of what I am 

drcums fnr ""® “y- -rehearsing a speech’. It is the 

the barman’s orrf" the Queen’ rather than ‘obeying 

Itory oTonit^n. Th"' be no simple 

a nat behavioral refe^im’The's^”/"* ^“‘“"•''“'ription has 

ine am activiiv rY^.r.r f * spaologisi who is engaged in desenb- 

descripUon, are to be IntelliribkTnd^a'n " *' “"are; i.e if his 
tions they must be rnrm„l.S!i "z “pPrapnate as action-descnp- 
available in the sh^rfTmu. T '“"S' acuon-concepu 
and reader, and mmttespt, *e "f '“bjecB 

in construaing such descriptions SSo “"'''"b""’ '"''"'r.'b 
P «ns available to any competent member 
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of the culture. Sociologists have been somewhat reticent, however, 
to come to terms with the fact that to claim of some acti«ty 
that it counts as ‘doing the same kind of thing’ as another actiwty 
involves much more than a simple matching operation. For example, 
the physical act of fellation between two adult males who have 
just paired off in a gay bar is not ‘the same thing as the physical 
act of fellation between the delinquent peer and the adult homosexual 
prior to an exchange of money in a tea-room.® Example abound 
in the literature of activities cliargcd vriih v^^ dificrent significance 
for the participants where the very description of the action in 
which they arc engaged is seen as a moral issue of serious consequence. 
The delinquent peers of Reiss’ study may accept to have their 
activity described as faciUtating a blow-job, but would sec a threat 
to thdr carefully preserved masculine self-image in the deKnption 
of what they arc doing as ‘engaging in hommexual 
tive asymmetries of this sort are highly polineal (in ‘'■'"’.f XT for 
sense of the term); the ‘riming behavior of a 
the members ihcmselves, a ‘poliurai 

power’, and the ‘communist agitation of ”, ‘’T"; “J ^ 

r^i ’disTuTt! "L^TSd'So: 

the desenphon of an action ^dth that 

the dcscnption is formulated. Perh ^ Concealed normative 

‘elaborate’ action-desenpuons nm i nf action-description whidi 

position-taking, but surely there is a eve description 

Lapes this difficulty? The fanU h-XTcT anr (brincom^ble. 
of human acuvity can be (a) context ire 

Let us examine it more closely. describer who employs 

For a host of basic action -P^ imputatiom or appraisals. 

Uicm is unavoidably enpgcd in swp cniailcd in 

It is not a logical option “Xaclions. This holds even where 
the sarious forms of dcKnption o . j action-descnption 

the describer is using VKh™'?' XX'r 'negotiating responsi. 
(e.g. ‘anomic suicide , •> because the rone of these 

bility- or ‘subUraating ‘vll monly in the tettns of ‘untechni- 

‘technical’ categones IS available lo f .„b,e|, they 

cal’ action concepts ■o^mlional’ or ‘theory-laden 

were constructed. To ^mplc^ «criDtivc or imputative work that 
categories is not to escape ’k' ^ ,jiem: it merely transpises 

ordinary action-concept usagm rairy parspicuous form 

. .he issue to a level where it reappear 
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(Nvith its attendant dangers of self-deluding ‘neutrality’}. We know 
from the large number of studies of dcsiancc that, not only is 
the category of ‘deviant’ seriously problematic in terms of concealed 
normative commitments, but so also arc the ascriptions of concepts 
such as ‘suicide’, ‘delinquent’, ‘alcoholic’ and ‘mentally ill’ to 
people’s behavior.* Moreover, at the most elementary level of descrip- 
tion, we find that we arc bound to produce some ascriptions or 
imputations of a ‘subjective’ sort when we use any of a large 
range of action-concepts: 

. . . the matter depends to a considerable extent on what sort 
of action we take as an example; some (of what we ordinarily 
call) actions are much more dependent on the actor’s intentions 
and concepts than others. Thus, we might agree that one cannot 
promise without intending to promise (though we could argue 
even this point), but who would want to maintain that one 
cannot offend ssithout intending to offend? One may have to 
intend to lie in order to lie, but one need not intend to deceive 
in order to deceive. . , . The more, conversely, an action is 
complex, abstract, governed by social conventions, compounded 
out of a variety of not entirely consistent language games, the 
less we can ascribe it to someone beking the relevant concept, 
awareness, intention,’ 


One can be described as having killed without either the concept 
or the intention of killing thereby also ascribed, but murder? One 
can be described as ha\dng escaped without the concept, intention 
or ^-en awareness of escaping presupposed in the description, but 
nee. Douglas, Atkinson and others* have noted that to describe 
an act M a ‘suicide’ (and perhaps include it in a statistical count 
of suiades ran involve colluding with the officially-ratified ascription 
of siuadal intention to the person who is now dead, just as to 
^ ^ ‘having died’ in a hospital setting at a certain 

in that sttting. From action-dcs- 
“ 'tnn't'nark' to those as broad 

howler, as Pt=upposed; 

actiotT^'^dr^'^M^^'^ observed results are a priori definitive of 
ou” nteTi,? in , '''r'f ‘■'P'”'* much on the situauon, 

Xrlw P^.«i'“)nt action at issue. The real 

identified only acroidine'CI™'''’"^'’''' “ 

himself; but that sdth r^^rh' 

respect to human action, intcnuon and 
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the actor's views arc always potentially relevant and must be 
taken into account.” 


yfe do not have to accept that intentions are only identifiable 
by thar ‘oivners’ themselves (an argument that is clearly fallacious) 
to agree that in describing actions of all sorts wc cannot escape— dthcr 
as lay or professional analysts of actisities— making commitments, 
taking positions, engaging in potentially argumentative observations’ 
imputing responsibibty, intention, awareness, motive and so on! 
To demand of any action-dcscriber that he describe members’ doings 
in such a way as to avoid commitments etc. is to ask that he 
transcend his membership of the soda! world and still, per impossibiU, 
describe actions in recognizable ways. 

Descriptions of actions in ethnographic accounts of any kind 
cannot have a difiereni logical status from descriptions of actions 
made by ordinary participants in soda! settings. All such descriptions 
are defeasible by the course of events, and none have their objectivity 
vouchsafed by dccontextualizcd criteria Descriptive closure is achieved 
hyjiat, where the point of closure can betray a normative preference. 
Perhaps wc need access to people’s minds in order to find there 
the grounds for an incorrigible action-description? Of course, this 
assumes that an individual Is normadvcly entitled to be sovereign 
with respect to dedsfons on how his action is to be describe; 
but Social relations do not, could not, work like this. ^Ve often 


need to over-rule people’s self-descriptions for a variety of practical 
and moral purposes, but our over-ruling is itself stiJJ a normative]}’ 
committed practice. As to hoping to find ‘the true description’ 
by looking into someone’s mind, the only response which this sugges- 
tion merits is that it is based upon a misconception of the concept 
of ‘mind’. ‘Mind’ can be a generic term for our rarious abilities, 
dispositions and their rclationsliips (just as ‘British Consutution’ 
is used to refer to the waj’s in which other things, sudi as Parliament, 
the Church, the Judicature, etc. are related together). It is not 
the name of a place at all. (In metaphors such as: I cannot 
get her out of my mind’, the speaker hardly specifies the location 
of the girl in question.) White has remarked that the conception 
of minds as repositories was due to the supposed necessity of finding 
Jocatiom for such alleged objects as images, thoughts, memonta 
and so on." Each of these concepts has been shown to function 
dilTercntly from concepts be/oogiog to our malerialobjeci langiiag^ 
games, and thence the problem of their Mocation' has been diisipwed, 
along svith the entelechisUc model of mind. Much as stage-murden 
do not have siclims and arc not murdets, ai^cd Ryle, so seang 
things «id. one’s mind’s eye does not involve die exiitej^e of 
the things seen nor the occurrence of acu of seeing them, so 
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no asylum is need«I to accommodate them. Imagining is « if 
sedng, not real seeing in a mysterious medium.** Malcolm, addressing 
himself to the question of the 'location’ of thoughts, has this to 
say: 

...is this sudden thought literally inside my skull? I think 

that in our ordinary use of the terms ‘thought’ and ‘thinking’, 
we attach no meaning to the notion of determining the bodily 
location of a thought. We do not seriously debate whether 
someone’s sudden thought occurred in his heart, or his throat, 
or his brain. Indeed, we should not know what die question 
meant. We should have no idea what to look for to settle this 
‘question’ . . . Suppose we had determined, by means of some 
instrument, that a certain process occurred inside my skull at 
the exact moment I had the sudden thought about the milk 
bottles. How do we make the further test of v*bciher my thought 
occurred inside my skull?’* 


Let us postpone for now the vexed question of the nature of 
thoughts and thinking; suIRcc to say, neither minds nor brains 
can literally be thought of as the repositories of indefeasible notions 
about what we are observably denng. Contrary to Steven Lukes’ 
remark tliat ‘neuro-physiology may be the queen of the social 
sciences, but her claim remains entirely speculative’,’* I would 
want to say that her claim must remain wholly irrelevant. Even 
the most sincere self-description of an action can be, in some context, 
defeated; undisclosed sincere self-descriptions arc in a similar situa- 
tion, And we should not think that an undisclosed thought has 
the same ontological status as an object hidden in a box, awaiting 
pmetration by some conjectured future instrumentation of brain 
science. 


'Hie description of an action is an occasioned event, itself an 
acuon, undenakw for some purpose, or guided by some particular 
interest, which informs our judgments about iu adequacs-. To describe 
^ action can be to perform what Austin called a ‘speech-act’.’* 
Often, the subject of the speech-act ofdcscribing is another speech-act. 
5>o, one can desenbe someone’s complaining, thanking, asking, insult- 
f ^«‘vities p4,rmed in and 

language. Uke all other actions, speech-acts 
occurrence for thdr possible re^ition 
actSm^Sj^*; »he resVAnd. ^ other 

dcterminaSns'by*S^.^*"te^“ 

imnlirarmn. *b«r ascnptjon carries commitments, 

•■.ally 
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At this point, tlic coumcr*ai;gunicni usually turns to address itself 
to the quetion of aciion-ronsrywww (Intended, and, more especially 
unintended) in the hope that their objective dcscribability H-ill be 
vouchsared. (Remember that we arc still wiUiout any dear under- 
standing of the meaning of *objectmty’ in this counter-argument.) 
We arc immediately confronted wth the problem of the warrantable 
individuation of actions. 

Take as an example the problem of distinguishing between the 
termination of an action and the commencement of its consequences 
in a description. An action such as murdering Jones can, under 
a rcdcscriptioi), be referred to as an action of firing a gun with 
the (unintended) consequence of killingjones, where the reformulated 
action-description is now usable in a manoeuvre against the ascription 
of intention embodied in the use of the descriptor ‘murder’. As 
Austin has remarked, ‘it is very cndeni that the problem of excuses 
and those of the di/Terent descriptions of actions are throughout 
bound up with each other’.'* Excuses arc almost paradigmatically 
contestable spcccb-acts, so here again we are faced with a difficulty 
of ladt normative commitment. 

77tcrc is often a range of choices avai/able for ’splitting up’ 
conduct into ‘actions ’, where the purposes informing the demarcations 
arc normative and quite unlike the purposes informing the physicist’s 
demarcations of phenomena. Often, we have little to go on when 
we want to decide what counts— »« isolation from practical pur- 
poses— as ‘an', 'one' or ‘the’ action observed. Ihc fruitless, abstract 
debate in the philosophy of action on the question of whether 
there can be several correct descriptions of the same action, or 
whether each of these docriptions is necessarily the dtscription 
of a different action, glosses over the fact that in describing we 
are not invariantly representing connections already present in the 
world but we are frequently engaged in making connections in 
our description. To claim that ‘X’ is the same action as Y 
can be to make a connection between them rather than simply 


to record a pre-existing relationship. _ ... -c • 

It should be clear that the fundamental issue in the scientific 
description of human activities Kes not in the direction of mentabstic 
puzzles but rather is a problem of concealed, commonsense commit- 
ments. If the preceding arguments arc correct, such a problem 
cannol be resolved in Icnns of ihe devdopmenl of normauvely 
uneontaminated aclion-descriplions. since ihe appraising 
of action-descriptions is not so mtich a ‘contaititnant as a constttume 
feature. We have to abandon the attempt to pmge our desenpboru 
of this characteristic, and instead look ^’”“2 

in our search for tvays of studying Ihe soaal world that go beyon 
the unacknowledged partisan accounnng ol that woria. 
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The Causal Explanation of Action 

So far, v/c have argued that the description of various actions 
involves appraisals which are context-bound and defeasible. Action- 
descriptions, in this light, hardly seem to be proper candidates 
for incorporation into the propositional format of a deductivc-nomolo- 
gical scheme of explanation. For not only is it impossible to codify 
the drcumstaniiality of actions into finite lists of (antecedent) ‘condi- 
tions’, their negotiability in normative description renders them 
ineligible as ‘discrete phenomena’ for such lawlikc explanation. 

A. R. Louch, commenting upon the failure of determinate modeb 
in this area, observed: 


Both conventions and actions, except in rule-book cases, arc charac- 
terized by the sort of ambiguity that would require patient observ'a- 
tion and study to diagnose. If diagnoses are tentative, it must 
be remembered that behavior is often tentative; to suppose that 
such ambiguity cries out for sdentihe procedure is thus to miscon- 
strue the Idnd of account that is given.” 


One has only to examine a detailed transcription of ordinary 
talk in an attempt dcterminatcly to identify which speech-acts arc 
being performed in the exchange of utterances to realize that Louch’s 
comment is on the mark. Yet surely the explanation of actions 
by refCTcncc to causal antecedents is not thereby rendered logically 
imj^siblc? Difficult, noi-yet-achicvcd, perhaps, but logically rulol 

^nsidcr MacIntyre’s attempt to reimiatc causal explanation in 
soaology as a conceptually respectable undertaking (revoking his 
own, and Wnch’s, early attempts to reveal its logical fallacies 
^ allf he proposes that we begin 

aW,/ f 'vhich an agent performs an action (presum- 

^ some rule-book, ‘unproblematic’ fashion) with 
P^fonning il, ‘How can he as 
lhar>^, r conjoining of all the different reasons 

one oT^h. '■r “«■>" or whether just 

^ ‘“f ’“®°ent or whether the aedon 

^S^on „rhT’"v e'" *' "■“' ■‘■ere were two or more 

hra°b>^ro.fh^'“''M"°,““ '’‘"'c been sutBeient?’ 

between the contends that we need to distinguish 

Un^ bong eS'’r';r"^ “ Porfornting the a«ion 

sticli a re^n) and the rather than there merely being 

agent s actually being mov'cd to action 
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b)’ his having such a reason. He goes on to claim: 

. . . the agent’s possessing a reason may be a state of affairs identifiable 
mdepei^ently of the event which is the agent’s performance of the 
action. Ihus it docs seem as if the possession of a reason by 
an agent is an item of a suitable type to figure as a cause, 
or an c/Tcct, Btit if this is so then to asfc whether it was the 
agent s reason that roused him to act is to ask a causal question, 
the true answer to which depends upon what causal generalizations 
we have been able to establish.*® 


This constitutes the first part of MacIntyre's series of arguments. 
Let us review whai we have. The most striking ambiguity here 
is in the expression ‘sufficient* applied to reasons for action. Does 
this mean ‘sufHcicntiy justified' in the light of group culture or 
does it mean ‘sufficient condition’ in the Humean causal sense? 
Presumably, given what is subsequently argued, MacIntyre is treating 
the state of possessing a reason as causally operative, and not the 
reason itself, so it would appear that the causal argument has 
not yet properly begun— nonetheless, MacIntyre’s use of the expres- 
aion ‘over-determined’ tvith reference to the relationship of reasons 
to an action seems to betray a causal commitment to reasons 
per se, and not just to the having of them. But let us proceed. 
The main point is that the agent's possessing a reason is to be 
thought of as a candidate for other a cause or an effect. Certainly, 
by this move ^facI^tyrc avoids the problem of treating reasons 
themselves as contingent rather than logically lied to the actions 
they inform; he is prepared to admit that for something to count 
as a reason it must be lo^cally (and Jience not contingently) tied 
to an action (-description). Yet this shift to ‘possessing’ a reason 
is not svithoul difficulties. He remarks: 


• . . the question inevitably arises as to whether the possession of 
a given reason may not be the cause of an action in precisely 
the same sense in which hypnotic suggesdon may be the cause 
of an action.*^ 


It seems clear, however, that my possessing a reason is something 
that others may ascribe to me; it may be said of me twt 4 
have every reason to get angry ^out having been insulted at 
the party, where this ascription of a good reason to get angry 
docs not match anything I have ever avowed to my'sclf. So, 
a reason for doing something hardly constitutes a stale in i^e seme 
in which we can speak of a hypnouc state. If my ? , 
reason is not necessarily a state of my mmd, then a f 
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cannot be claimed as a causally efficient state. Even in those c^es 
in which 1 am well aware of a given reason prior to performing 
the action (which seems rather difTcrent from the cz$e of hypnotic 
suggestion, at least in MacInt>Te’s description of it), how is this 
to be known about me? If it is to be through my avowals, then 
surely there is something circular going on, because the truthfulness 
of my avowal of the reason I have may in part be ratified by 
observing the action which 1 subsequently perform. Furthermore, 
where an agent avows that his reason to act ‘moved’ him to 
act, surely he is saying that he felt his reason to be morally compelling. 
Acting from moral conrfction is scarcely to be paraphrased as 
a deterministic process. 

MacIntyre moves on to consider a slightly difTcrent paradigm 
for the causal explanation of actions. He cites GofTman’s work 
on total imiitutions” as furnishing support for a causal model 
of human action: 


GofTman concludes that the behavior of patients (in mental hospi- 
tals) is determined to a considerable degree by institutional arrange- 
ments which provide a severely limited set of possible roles both 
for patients and for the doctors and orderlies with whom they 
have to deal. Thus the behavior of individual patients of a 
given type might be explained as the efiect of the role arrangements 
open to a person of this type.** 


MacIntyre docs not want this ease assimilated to that of Winch’s 
example of the ‘berserk lunatic’ admitted already not to follow 
rules and perhaps open to bcha\doristic explanation at some level; 
he riotcs that GofTman’s findings work also for soldiers in the armed 
services and monks in monasteries.” However, what docs it mean 
to say th^ the behavior of patients is ‘determined’ (to some degree) 
by umited jnstiiutional arrangements? Surely it is not the same 
^ saying that what they actually do is causally compelled by 
these abstractly dcscnbable arrangements? There is, perhaps, a subtle 
equivorality bang exploited in the use of ‘determined’ here. It 
tmg t c agreed that the institutional arrangements (rules, practices 
U determine in the sense of rr/ limits to what 

same as arguing 

mal specific conduct. They 

U to prohibit others, but this 

Macimw at!). % formative v-ocabulary, not a deterministic one. 
as the ^ui nf padcnis’ conduct could be explained 

a more lowraiP'^ *oIc-arrangemcnts in the hospital. But surely 
inAis re^dt .^ appropriate way of speaking of thdr condua 
regard ,o depict >t as the of some role-arrangement, 
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again quite a different conceptuaEzation from that expressible in 
a causal vocabulary. 

MacIntyre’s final defense of causality m the explanation of human 
action consists in arguing that agents may have a sTiricty of reasons 
for their dcxiancc from some rules, and yet desiatc uniformly, 
this uniformity being independent of their reasons.** However, any 
uniformity in conduct that is independent of agents’ avowed or 
ascribed reasons would only constitute a statistical description of that 
conduct. No one has ai^cd, to my knowledge, that there cannm 
be uniformities independent of agents’ reasons; what has been at^ed 
is that such uniformities cannot be used to explain agents’ activities. 
{Pace Durkhdm, one cannot move from wological correlations to 
explanations of individual eases by simple inference.) 

In everyday life, causal explanation does have a part to play. 
And yet the part it plays in no way signab any philosophical 
commitment on the part of ordinary people in explaining thar 
own and other people’s actions for pracucal 
sense betrap an impUdt determinism m thar 
explanation! play a part in Ihe provision ^ "IS 
but are generally absent in oilier contexts, (^'"k ^ 
as: •! had no choice but to...’, 'He was compelled ■ 

■He caused them to change Ihdr 
their faces’, and so on.) Often, we say of 

caused to do something in , j. Occasionally, 

he did was the only are causally efficient 

it is arcued that situations of extreme that here 

in the producUon of ccetiun ""''’/^^““"al^atici.y pccuUae 

ro'crmar'ccr""^ .he ‘hVical 

a proper response to a situat.ou ^“"Sie situation as 

of a person presup[»!e! judgment are not 

a threatening one. Recognition, -nfnomcna for which causal 

properties intelligibly ascnbable P . and chemistry, 

laws are formulated m classical P ^ ^ , protect themselves 

And ftom a claim that pwpic ore P ,o a causal 

in recognized situations of ,jia ,han yield to certain 

inti; after all, some people prrfer rreate 

kinds of threats. All we hW r„raework! if we sought 

havoc in our pre-theorctica . reasoning for all human 

to adopt a causal or hTpP“ m "" 

actions under all arcumstanecs. . deviance, convention, 

of choice, freedom. ^ with them, became 

app^priateness? thinking which 

they form the grounds or baselme r 

we do in analyzing activines in the real 
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The Reasoned Character of Ordinary Actions 


Substantive descriptions and explanations of most ordinary actions 
and courses of action which figure in ethnographic work omit system- 
atically any reference to the organization of those actions as ongoing, 
reasonc"! achievements. The normative orientations and reciprocal 
analytic work on the part of acting individuals are either assumed 
to be irrelevant or posited as constants in causal models. Social-systems 
accounts of organized life rarely penetrate beyond concepts like 
role, value, general norm and functional contribution, to articulate 
anything at all about the complex reasoning and analytical com- 
petences presupposed in the activities under study. If we seek to 
transcend stipulations and over-simplified attributions in the analytic 
study of practical actions, we must alter the analytical level at 
which we have been working in ethnography and constructive analy- 
sis. The product of such a switch in levels would look more like 
a ‘methodography’ of action, in Zimmerman and Pollncr’s terms.” 
This switch would also involve the reformulation of our analytical 


problems. Instead of seeking to generate predictivcly inadequate 
causal models or unacknowicdgedly partisan activity-ascriptions, our 
aim would be to work out analyses of the reasoning structures 
and conventional member-orientations involved in various empirically 
observed counes of social interaction. This is, of course, the basic 
approach of most cthnomethodological inquiry. 

Social reality is a rcaUty of communicative relationships. Intersub* 
jectivc understandings arc what constitute this reality. Such under- 
standings are facilitated by commonsensc knowledge and reasoning 
Mth thdr normative features. However, to sociologists immersed 
in studia of ‘cultural variation’, ‘pluralism’, ‘subcultural organiza- 
in belief-systems’, 'Weltanschoaungen' and ‘the differen- 
tial distribution of types of knowledge and ignorance in a social 
s^tem , talk of ‘commonsensc’ of almost any kind by fellow profes- 
sionals seems to incur a reaction of incredulity or dismissal. References 
arc conjured up to such thTOrctically-formuIatcd phenomena as ‘finite 
provinc^f meaning’, ‘epistcmic collectivities’, ‘uneven distributions 
ot knowledge and so on. Commonsensc knowledge of social structures 
ccomo a chimera, a kind of non-phenomenon. Alternatively, sodolo 
psts with an umhakcablc training in the scientific glosses of their 
^ .charging irivialization or by casting 
tiv^ at T reasoning into the role of the cultural conserva- 

u ^ conventional methods of ordinary reasoning 
idle talV nr layman’s subsianlice opinions, prejudices, 

have made conwctions about matters on which sodologists 

have made pronouncements. So profound is the contempt which 
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some social scieiilhis hold for ‘commonsense’ that, ignorine their 
aany, practical ocpcncnccs as panidpanta in mundane activities 
they will picture It as all of a piece with myth and Wend, or 
as ^ wholly malleable as to be subject in its entirety to the 
arbiiraiy mampulations of cogniUve elites who appear miraculously 
endows with the capacity, cxlraneously, to ‘impose their definitions 
ot reality on the comparatively poivericss. VWiatevcr we may think 
ol the paudty of intellectual and moral resources made available 
to people through the mass communicatiom media and educational 
systerns, this rhetorical overstatement is frequently taken so literally 
as to inhibit any meaningful apprcdaiion of the complex resources 
available to people as indeed comprising ihdr ‘commonsense*. 

Tlie aspects of what can be called ‘commonsense’ whicli interest 
the ethnomcthodologist arc those which enahle anyone possessing 
It to perform thdr ordinary activities In ways that arc recognizably 
appropriate, rational, intelligible, proper, correct or reasonable for 
all practical purposes. Members possessing common-sense knowledge 
possess the means whereby they can behave in orderly ways; since 
a part of that ‘knowledge’ is non-proposiiional and unformulated 
for them, we can speak of it as ‘practical knowledge’— expressible 
in terms such as ‘knowing how to...’ in contrast to 'Jenoning 
that . . For example, to borrow from Polanyi’s discussion of tadt 
knowledge, it is clear that many people know how to ride bicyxles 
without in the least having formulable, propoaiional knowledge 
of the geometric and ergonomic allignmenis involved. Express^ 
as a prindplc, a cyclist must keep his balance by adjusting the 
curv'ature of his fonvard path in proportion to the ratio of his 
unbalance over the square of his spe^.** Clearly, knowledge of 
this propositional form is not available to most people who manage 
to keep ihdr balance very well, just as detailed knowledge of 
syntactical principles is unavailable to speakers of English whose 
speech can nonetheless be found to accord with them. Ethnomethod- 
ologisis studying the reasoned structures of ordinary activities seek 
to reveal, or explicate, in propositional form, much of the presupposed 
or tacit reasoning Informing (bar orderly production. Thus, comnion- 
sensc amounts to a set of culturally-furnished abilities. Such abilities 
constitute (he doing of any mundane activity, such as transmitting 
information in x'arious contexts, recommending something to someone, 
persuading someone about something, enumerating, grading, com- 
plaining, insulting, warning, apologiwng, thanking, promising, ascrib- 
ing statuses, and countless other practical acuons. To say of someone 
that he is able to do such things means that he knows how to 
do them, and this practical knowledge forms the central wre of 
what is here being described as ‘«>mmonsense knowledge of soaal 
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structures’. Tlie tic between such knowledge and mastery of natural 
language becomes clear when it is rccopilzcd that an overwhelming 
number of our ordinary, cvet^tlay aclivilics arc performed in and 
through speaking, and most of the rest presuppose linguistic abilities. 
To have grasp^ a natural language is to liavc grasped practical 
knowledge of more than vocabulary and word-order constraints; 
it is to have mastered a range of socially-required skills along 
svith a great deal of propositional knowledge as well. 'Flic common- 
sense competence in which the cthnomcthodologist has an interest, 
then, is in large measure coextensive with natural-language com- 
petence; the one varies with the other insofar as they arc mutually 
constitutive. We learn a language and common culture together 
and pari passu, and we discover, through speaking to others, where, 
and to what extent, that common culture of a natural language 
fragments and where it is sustained between us. In sajing things, 
wc partake of a system of rights, obligations and sanctions; if 
I say T know it’ in most ordinary contexts 1 entitle others to 
make certain inferences, to draw certain conclusions, to the effect 


that I felt great confidence in what 1 was asserting.** And those 
whom I entitle are not so entitled on grounds such as common 
class, race, urban origin, religious conviction, political persuasion 
and many other varying features that may divide us at other 
levels and in other ways; they arc entitled solely in virtue of 
their command of and panldpaiion In the same natural language. 
There is, then, a Idnd of solidarity built Into the orderly functioning 
of talk which goes beyond a baric commonality of syntax and 
vocabulary suffidcnt for minimal comprehension: there is a solidarity 
in the organization of speaking, in the monitoring of presupposition, 
in the infcrencc-lickeis 1 write with my words, wherever and whenever 
mutually intelUgible and orderly communication is taking place. 
Asymmetries arc always possible here, but they cannot be the rule. 

The conventional sociologist of culture may still be feeling some 
uncase; nothing has been said about ‘technical’ language-use, spcdal- 
izrf and csoiCTC ways of speaking bound up with sdcniific, medical, 
rebgious, technological and other difTcreniiatcd forms of discounc. 
burcly, the a^ment could run, here we have variations directly 
pertinent w the issue, and some of them quite extreme variations 
at that. Hovvever, before wc get carried away with a rhetoric 
language of science’), let us 
other !. I’ave come to command technical and 

from a ooritii^ii resources had to acquire ihdr command 

mit • ‘^'^"“^■language competence, and can only trans- 

and raTn n^"'“‘ uninitiated, can only teach 

cturc of ordinary idiom, into the prc-cxisting 
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irmi! or Iho naliirnl.hngiugt (»l,jdi m, how HA rrachcre (aughi 
I, ’"'I'acliablo cx;,ro«ion ii willimil sniT; l),c interiranjlalabil- 

n> oJ iJic ledinical mr/ier and die tmfcdmicaf resources of ordinary 
language is ratlicr (oo often rorgotten by those \%ho \sould treat 
science, for instance, as a wholly autonomous domain of knowledge 
and practice. Ever^tla) language-use remains the bedrock for mean- 
ingful reasoning. 

I noted wrlier that, in an.ah'zing social reality (a reality of 
communicative inieractionj) ue have to find some nay of transcend- 
ing the unacknowledged partisansliip of our substantive descriptions 
and explanations of empirical courses of action. We need to locate 
a dinerent level at which to work. It seems to me that the study 
of the abstract structures of reasoning and presupposition informing 
ordinary communicative interaction offers the most generative pro- 
mise for a sociolog)- free of internally-generated normative commit- 
rricntt. fristrad of tiring oar commonsensc with its I’rremetfiab/y 
nonnaiive features as an unacknosvlcdgcd resource for studji’ng the 
sodal svorJd, we can now begin lo study commonsense itself as 
constitutive of the construction of that world by all of us. Now, 
lo be sure, this enterprise w-ill itself be made possible by the 
use of and reliance upon forms of practical reasoning and common- 
Sense knowledge, but whcrcs'er possible such resources can be expli- 
cated; the fact that residual features of such explications will not 
themseJs-es he c-xplicated does not so much constitute a theoretical 
difficulty as a practical one, bas-ing it> do with exigencies of time 
and the limits to analytical patience and competence. Using practical 
reasoning to explicate practical reasoning is no more of a regress 
than using one’s natural language to formulate features of that 
same natural k-inguage or than using precision tools to make precision 
tools.*® 

Analytical work of this sort makes use of transcribed recordings 
of naturally occurring social interaction as its data base. This provides 
for the r^roducibility of empirical observations, and facilitate com- 
peting analj-se of reasoning structure, whilst also neutralizing the 
‘commltmcnu’ implicit in the fint-order commonsensc readings of 
the data. Since "what is genng tm’. ‘vihac Uw pwcics. mc dQvn|, 
speaking about, etc.' arc subject to descriptive vanation. the benehr 
of presenting transcriptions is that the analyst’s unavoidably commit- 
ted rendition of the data into commonsense categories can be scru- 
finized in llic light of the transcription, ^crever a different charac- 
terization of such data Is to be prererred, then some different 
reasoning structure must be worked out commensurate wth the 
ncwly-constiiuted data. Perhaps, indeed, t r 
be used to refer not just to the tmnsenbed record, but to the 

transcription-plus-first-order-characiemation. 
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Nothing in this program commits us to a view of human 
conduct as beyond the categories of the public, social world ; reasoning 
structures arc cultural and the abstract categories of clhnomcthodolog)' 
consist in categories alien to psj'chologism. Tlierc arc no ‘egos’, 
no irreducible ‘impulses’, no ‘subjective meanings’, no ‘interior 
states’, no indisidualizing ontology* and no interest in the ‘pris'atc 
domain’, whatcs'cr that could mean. Tlicrc is no tpieonlrolled intuiting, 
even though the exercise of commonsense, reasoned intuition forms 
a ncccssar>' first-order step tosvard getting analysis off the ground. 
There is no stipulation about ‘the real course of cs'cnis’; only 
modal specifications. The normative character of committed activity 


descriptions docs not interfere in unrecognized ways ss-ith the analytic 
vfcork, because the aim of analysis here is not to settle the matter 
of who is right about what is going on, nor to ascribe grounds 
or ‘causes* to actions or types of activity, and certainly not to 
collect up and get on record the (often transient) perspectives of 
participants. The goal is to locate uhat appear to be conventional 
presuppoations and member-orientations informing the construction 
of councs of action commonscnrically depicted, v^hcrc to change 
the depiction sets a new task for the analyst. Divergent intuitions 
arc not, however, an omnipresent problem for ethnometliodology, 
as be shown by the increasingly cumulative and consensual 
regard for vanous analyse already effected. Moreover, divergendes 
nave to be argued for; arbitrary* attempts to multiply descriptive 
vanauons for transcribed materials simply are not fertile inielleciuaJ 
cx^ses. \\t have here an art, but a disdplined one. 

Ine nouon of ‘convCTtional procedure of reasoning’, or 'conven- 
uonal prrauppoation’, is clearly not identical to the idea of invariant 
rule of ^ion. Conventionality and contextual variation arc two 
s e o the same conceptual coin. It is recognized that the sense 
01 uit^nco and aaions is iW/wa/-varying with contextual particu- 

arJlnn h evtry- utterance or 

• ^ sense (although obviously many tcill have a 

^ uruque to one context of producUon). \\’hat is being noticed 
In iudexicaliiy is the failure of context-in- 

It is treatment of conduct generally, 

if this means »v! ‘trans-situational meanings’, 

in the same wav uti^nce or action cannot be understood 

ban? stressed U ^ situaiion. Rather, the point 

of undmuindinp negotiability 

ienored in - T uf utterances and actions, arc 

equivalencHbetween'^Sm'^"'’ "Pon tedng strict 

interview scheduln^ and • acuons (e.g. questionnaires, 

explanations of social condi'.M postulating causa! 

encodes raponses and ^ questionnaire or interview format 
raponses and enable, them to be extracted from thdr 
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occa^om for purpwo of summary codification and tabulation The 
rmpoauon of meamres presuppoang the equivalence of sense and 
closure l>ciwe«> aamen to question? is achieved by Tlicrc 
w no room for logical inodaliiies ami indeicnninadcs here. Cicourcl’s 
discussion of the many difficuhin arnl unfounded claims for sucli 
conventional mechoflologies rrniaim unanswernl by their users, except 
for attempts to rrmeth the situation, as in Goldtiiorpc’s recent 
comment iijwn the need for 'pilot* studies to check for the ‘degree 
of indexicality’ of utterances coded in questionnaires.** To uhat 
extent such .studies could be umiertakm (and how), remains unre- 
solved. And the vcsceil question alout the sort of inferences that 
could be made on the basis of questionnaires constructed with 
such caveats iiaj not nen been rais^. 

Perhaps I should anticip.iic some objectioas at this point. It 
ss-Jll doubtless be noted that there is no clear consensus on these 
mailers uitbin the practice of ethnomcthodolog^- (cs'cn though I 
beliesT that one is emerging), and that a school of such heterogeneity 
cannot constitute an alternative ‘paradigm’ for sociological work. 

I do not find these objections interesting, if only because they 
do not confront the epistemological issues raised but seek to deflect 
them 'onto concerns for the $odal>organtzationa] structure of ethno> 
methodological practices. A more serious objection will relate to 
the question of serificaiion or faWficaiion of v»haie\‘er analytical 
propwllions are made within studies of the reasoned structures 
of action. It is not at all clear svliat ‘correctness’ or ‘refutation' 
means in an eihnomethodologtcal context (just as in the context 
of trandormational-gcnerative linguistics). I take it tliat there cannot 
be any decontextualized rula of adequacy here, and it h in this 
sense that we speak of an ‘art’ (perhaps an exact art). Tlie work 
of explicating conventional presuppositions and reasoning structures 
in interpersonal communication appears to proceed quite well without 
our worrying too much about the applicability of these concepts 
to the cntcrprizc. A sound piece of analysis seems to be one that 
renders transparent some aspects of reasoning and communication 
in a logically coherent and parsimonious manner for some mafenals. 
Discerning connections and conventions hitherto known-but-unno- 
ticed, oriented-to but inexplicit, is a matter of observaUonal acuity 
and conceptual skill, neither of which can be made avatlablc m 
formulaic terms. 


Normative Depiction and AsuOytical ExpUcation: 
An Example of the Contrast 


In order to illustrate concretely the sort of 

proposed here by way of contrast to the substantive and normative 
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description usually found in ethnographic work, let us consider 
some data and its analysis. The follosving transcription was made 
from a recording in situ of the opening and development of an 
attempt by a mental health social worker to efTcci an admission 
order on a man of about 40 years: 


1 Menial Welfare Officer (hence: MWO)— opening the conversation: 

Dr ... Dr K. asked us to call ... to take you to hospital 

2 Prospective Patient (hence: PP): Err ... Tm all right as I am. 

3 MWO: You know Dr K. and Dr S. that saw you last night — 

4 Patient’s Wife (hence: P\V): — ^Yes — 

5 MWO: — they want you to go up tliis afternoon, and they’ve 
asked us to call . . . we’ve got the car svith us, you know — 

6 PP: — Aah, 1 , I’ll make it in me own time// if you don’t 
mind 

7 PW: //ya can’t make it in yer own lime 

8 PP: Course I can. (Pause of 1,5 secs.) 

9 MWO: Err, well, you know, I mean Dr K.’s quite busy and 
he’s made an appointment for you this afternoon at the hospital// 

10 PW: lino harm to go and sec him is there?// ( ) 

11 PP: lino, I-I’d rather go on me own I ... 1 

12 MWO: Won’t take us long down the motorway in the car 
... go up the M55. Be there in no time. 

13 PP: Nah I’ll remain as I am (Pause of 2.0 sees.) 

14 PW: Ya can’t remain as y’are ya gotta sec the doctor... 


{Transcription conventions: (i) ... indicates pause in talk of 
‘j.®" °-5 (ii) — indicates point of interruption. 
(n») // indicates point at which an overlap commences, (iv) 
1 ) indicates word, phrase or other vocable not recoverable 
tor transcription due to inaudibility on the tape.) 


P”"'*’'' e*'”’ data as it stood by 

■'"•rayal funnel' to describe the 
sl^b « Ll. “f P^-P^denl phase of the career of someone 


of linked patiem may be effected through a series 

“age t^d ,0 “ dilTerent agent, \kile each 

agit t^ adult free status, each 

agent may try ^ ^ 
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will occur. . . . Further, through words, cues, and gestures, the 
pre-patient is implicitly asked by the current agent to join \vith 
him in sustaining a running line of polite small talk that tactfully 
avoids the administrative facts of the situation, becoming, wth 
each stage, progressively more at odds with these facts. . . . 

A cursory inspeclion of the data presented above would enable 
a reader to locate collusion on the part of the pre-patient s wife 
with the mental welfare officer, an avoidance of the actual tacts 
of the situation on the part of them both fadhtated by 
such as -he's made an appointment jou thts a ter„»" . ^ 
the wife’s ‘no harm to go and see htm ts there? , 
effect of such euphemistic decept.ons tn 

no further decrease in his “i“rLnel' s?em! 

the appointment. Goffman 3 notion of t e however, 

to work reasonably well in covenng 

that it works only tf |,„e Hi may be thought 

the assumed perspective and the mLal welfare 

of as the one bang ‘betrayrf by his wile ano i ^ 

officer, whereas to the wife there is ’only deceptive 

only kindness and tact, and auspicB of 

persuasion used to avoid , ji^ission wherever possible, 

the preference to secure an y l,s,„yal of the pre-patient 

To see in the interaction the operation o ^y^ ^ differentially 

is to commit oneself to a way “ „,nicipants to the exclusion 
sensitive to one possible PJ"P“]‘''5 , P„ ,|,an a methodologically 

ofothers. It is an ironic formulation 5„„„„re and 

controlled attempt to Conduct of the encounter, 

reasoning conventions that j | uncommitted or disinler- 

Let us attempt to provide a ”j;"^;‘'''/i„,„,cdiately obvious that 
ested analysis "’’“"uuns away from the substantive appraisal 

we are at once shifting the attract concerns, 

of the situation and 'T^^uch a sequence of communicative 

Initially, we can observe that such mcmber-oncntation. 

interaction operates at more -j engaged in grasping the 

Speaker-hearers are not " . J orienting to each others 

meanings of the wnrfs iP»k"‘^“V„'u"n discourse slots or ‘turns 

word-strings as J^uton orient to the perceived iltouom 

at talk’. Moreover, the rntertemono^ them 
LToSm LTLtorre'^".>o.:s for thdr diseoorse-se<.ne„t,al 

="rsi:r^se,u.tiai;^;^:^^ 

r u\hrof’S"^;io»^".^ Vadous ntterancB 
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can be analyzed into actions (e.g. questions, complaints, invitations, 
warnings, requests, etc.) occasion, or make appropriate, immediately 
subsequent utterances on the part of the hearer (thus selected as 
next-speaker) that arc analyzeablc as belonging to some group of 
alternative classes of next-utterance. For example, if speaker A makes 
an ofTer, then speaker B, the intended recipicnt/hearer of the offer, 
can do an acceptance or rejection in the immediately ensuing ‘turn 
at talk’, uhere the acceptance or rejection is hearable as such 
by tjnng to the offer just heard as made. Further, the absence 
of a standardized ncxt-uttcrance-iypc as an appropriate second-part 
to the first-part of an adjacency-pair can be found to constitute 
a ‘noticeable absence’ (as when a question gels no anssver in 
the immediately subsequent slot, or, more strongly, when a greeting 
gets no return-greeting in circumstances entitling both). Sometimes, 
a sub-sequence may be inserted or ‘embedded’ into an adjacency 
pair that preserves the pairing organization, as in a structure like: 


A: Want to go to the movies? 
B: \N'hai time? 

A; Starts at dght. 

B: Sure, let’s go. 



Sucli ‘insertion sequences’ are familiar enough;*^ but note that 
the structure is extendable according to constraints upon patience 
and memory. Further, we noted that the sccond-part of an adjacency- 
pair rmght be drawn (prcfcrredly) from some group of alternative 
classes of rcln-ant next-utti^nce. This is because an offer, say, 
or an invitation, can wcaoon eithn acceptance or rejection, and 
a complaint can occasion either a negative response or a positive 
one jc.g, denial, or excuse or apology). 

Wih ihii simple apparalm in mind, let us turn back to the 
a a presenter ot p. 2G. Notice that utterance 1 could be considered, 
exclusive conccm with form, or with 
or functions of talk, as an informational statement 

as its r\s such, it might be thought to occasion 

au«tmrX Kke an acknowledgement or a 

taken Durck- in t * utterance z which might, also 

state divcloLrr T”* “u unsolicited pcrsonal- 

utterances . and z might 
livc/penonal state u pair informaiional-dcclara- 

rclationdiip to each otheJ “ticranccs and thdr possible 

it not purdy a function rf discontent 

pices of the ipeakrn (iharTh*’"r”^ knowWge of the caicgory-aus- 
(that the first speaker is a menial welfare 
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ofiiccr and the second speaker is a prospective patient). In fact, 
it may be claimed that the uticranccs-in-sequcnce themselves, 
dclachcd from such catcgorj'-knowlcdgc, constitute sullicicnt grounds 
for dismissing the purely formal hearing as totally inadequate. For 
it is surely implausible to maintain that wherever an informational 
statement Is made and no pcrsonal-siatc disclosure is subsequently 
offered by the hearer, that could be a noticeable absence. VVe 
should at least try to see whether or not uc can as.umilatc these 
utteranccs-in-scqucnce to some more reasoned adjacency-pair formu- 
lation before we give up on that structural dcscnption. 

It seems clear that utterances . and e m.ghl more defen bly 
be thought of as instantiating the adjacency-pair of offcr/rejectwm 
Tlte prjpatienfs 'Err. . . I’m all nght as ant can be heart 
to reject the oITer of the Bit to the hosp.tah wtee ^ “ 
comllL the first utterance as haring been an offer. Th' ‘ 

rejection in utterance 5 is formulated m such a 


A: Need a lift home? 

B: My car’s right outside. 

Rejeetions-of-offen that work at rfoTS^ a" wMe 

can qualify as raWidele at the level of assettion, 

conversation.” Rejections of offers ... ^ initiator of the 

by contrast, can leave open dm 

offer to inquire about the rt^nfs) fo ^ ■ ,mg it to furnish 

the topic of the offer by binding second-part 

his grounds. So, we have in utterance 2 J pre-closing 

operating, due to us topic-sc^t ^ mil-cbsurt ietta. 

of the convention, or as 'ranee 4, the wife's 'Ves') 

Utterances 3 and 5 tying back to utterance 1, 

together constitute a P“™“''l''P^l,le mrn-lransilion point with 
with some e.xpansion allcr a . | shall treat utterances 

•we’ve got the car with >“■ y°“, mVvO, and as consUluting 
3 and I as one ■‘■m-at-talk by he „hen the 

a repeat of the origmrt <>«“• ' heart as the first-part 

second utterance produced \ acceptability or appropna ^ 

of an adjacency-pair somehow fa* „^,h a conventionally 

ness, the producer of the firsl-pmr-im situation. He cim 

restricted%et “f a'tcrt’auves ^ repamng ,r.g, 

choose to treat the second utterance 
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mishearing, not hearing, misunderstanding, not understanding) or 
as itself an intentional action {e.g. joldng, ignoring, snubbing, being 
facetious, being pompous, etc.). In the case of full and partial 
repetition, the producer of the repetition of his first utterances 
can make out that the second speaker did not hear properly what 
had been said, or misunderstood it in some way, even though 
the producer of the repetition may suspect that the return utterance 
was in fact produced quite intentionally as a tied next-action. Take 
the follov.ing instance: 


A: Hi! How are you? 

B (pompously): Pardon? 

A: How are ya doing these da^-s? 


We can deal with rctum-insults to our opening utterances by 
treating them as the product of mishearing, misunderstanding, etc., 
trading upxjn this systematic possibility for dealing with unacceptable 
returns. And, as the above fragment shows, when the second utterance 
cannot be heard to fit in any sense as an appropriate or acceptable 
second-pair-part, the repair preference may be to repeal the first-pair- 
part (here, the greeting) with some expansion or reformulation. 

Utterance 5 in our transcription, then, completes utterance 3 
as a single tum-at-talk which works to expand and partly reformulate 
utterance 1 to which it thereby ties. \Vc can characterize it as 
something like a rcpcat-olTer, occasioned by the unacceptability 
of the prc-paticni’s rejection but avoiding any direct challenge to 
that unacceptable rejection. As a rqjcat-offcr, utterance 3-5 again 
occasions acc^iancc or rejection as an appropriate next-action on 
the part of its intended redpent, the pre-patient. In this way, 
u works to regcle the opening of the conversation which, from 
the standpomi of the MWO, failed to generate an acceptable return 
Irom the prc-paticni. (Although it cannot be determined from this 
dai.i alone, nor from ordinary intuitions, it should be noted that 
. $ operate with a preference for converting an involuntary 

ad^miuion to mental hospital into a voluntary (or informal) sclf-admis- 
Po«ibIc. I„ .his light, wc can 
nf grounds for the MWO’s rccycUng 

he refused ' l***i^^ ®^rr that cannot ultimately 

an ofTer '^hich ne\-crthcless should be couched as 

anaKiical mnrv^-r"' Nonetheless, wc cannot derive 

trolled con^nriT^} 'T * order by importing such uncon- 

"roli^ hc^ce th^ parentheses 

btctl) to reject the (reformu- 

5i but this rejection is a rather different 
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sort of object from the one produced in his utterance 2. Here, 
it seems to have a coneessiona^ character. {‘Aah, I, I’ll make it 
in me own time// if you don’t mind’.) In this ss’ay, although 
declining the offer made by the officer to take him in the at, 
the patient orients to the point of the ofler — his going to hospital — 
in a positive way (although this is not taken seriously by his 
wife as a genuine alternative posability, as she contradicts it Mth 
utterance 7). The patient, now orienting to his uifcs rernark m 
utterance 7, reaffirms his intention to go in utterance 8. Let us, 
however, focus upon the pre-paticnt’s utterance 6. 

Utterance 6. looked at as a sequential object, is an adjaccncy-pair 
second-part. It is also part of a second whole 
the same type as the first. Utterances i and ““'' 1 J'' ‘f " 
to comprise an adjacency-pair of offer/rejecl.on, and 
and 6 as comprising another, tandem, 

tion We argued that utterance 2 could also be charactenred as 
a anMarin/derirr which, instead ““ 9 " 

for a recyfling of the Tr^^f ,l!”repah 

(\* indicat^ed how this 3.5 (considered as one 

preference for repetition-t)ang.) Utterance 3 5 l I 

!um.at.talk) reiterated the offer ■”/ .h= ofi-er. 

repair preference, and utterance 6 once mom reject 

We noted that this second “ fSn f^rn a recniding 

Consider this structurally similar instance take 
of parent'Cliild conversation: 

. Pnrml: Aren’t you going to tale that medicine the doctor 
gave vou? 

' 3 ir, >on know. (Pause of ,.5 secs.) 

4 Child: Yeah . . . when 1 need it. 

5 Permi: You’ll swallow it ngW r»»-! 

is 'r 

request, and svorks slrongl) m e ^ sequential-object 

Note that in the analjais so fa ^ mpie-orgamralional 

characterizations may be ^^^"“r^.Xcency^pair parf 
characterizations (that is desree’). 'Ve cannot be 

tocether with notions like ^ . such as offenng and 

coment purely with 5°"To no. handle the 

warnine etc., because by ihemscUes U • e™ -.|on of an adj.icimc>* 

mV”"'' VSed i" ••"”.'>1’’ r? 

Ef m VSwtmtS'V 'eoukl have been organ, red. 
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ihat there arc two structural posabililies for tum-allocation organiza- 
tion in multi-party conversation, namely, speaker self-selects and 
current speaker selects next, it is relevant to consider how the 
construction of a tum-at-talk provides for tum-allocation, and the 
adjaccnc)'-pair structure does this by showing how a current speaker 
can select the next. 

Let us now take a different analytical perspective on the data, 
still sustaining our interest in the abstract, disinterested analysis 
of reasoning and member-orientation. Utterance i initiates some 
talk, but it docs so without employing diher of the routine formats 
for initiating a conversation — namely, the adjacency-pair of greeting/ 
return-greeting and the adjacenc>'-pair of summons/answer. Sacks 
has suggested that ‘beginnings’ which unacquainted persons initiate 
and which dispense with greetings conventionally signal that the 
initiating speaker does not seek to engage in a conversation as 
such, but perhaps to punuc some limited practical purpose; c.g.’* 

A: D’ya have the time? 

B: Sure, it’s ... ten after six. 

A: 'fhanks. (Departs.) 


It might be argued that salesmen, amongst others, do conventionally 
initiate cncountcn with greetings (sometimes quite profusely!), but 
note that such initial greetings typically betoken lengthy courses 
of idle, preparatory conversation.*® 

^ Hjc NIWO's opening utterance has some additional properties. 
Pfotc that the offer takes the form of a task-announcement featuring 
reference to a person (Dr K.) who is not co-prcsent. (The full 
name of the psychiatrist was, in fact, given.) It is on behalf of 
Uns absent person that the prospective task is to be performed 
-if. ^ ** ‘Jear from what he sa>s. It is, therefore, 

a%-aihblc that the task itself (taking the guy to the mental hospital) 
nas been imtiaicd by someone other than the speaker (the MWO) 
^ 18^ doing someone a professional service by 

^rformmg jt, or is doing a fas-or for the doctor, or is in some 
dinnUreited in iu performance as such. The 
iti *’ micndcdly assignable to him as 

himwlf S of ‘Dr K.’ serves to idenUfy 

n Tl Tl T it may be used to achie^x 

the docior’s l!*' (along with the reference to 

nonctliclewl having ‘made an appointment’ 

speaker fihe \t\vrs\ ^ orientation to the present 

1 W aJe ce^ as a task-disclosure agent. 

arc belirvrtl bv disclosure of those usks which 

bebnrsl b> ,hc disclosure agent to be courses of action that 
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recipients Nvill not appreciate, deare, be interested in, or orient 
to in any positive way, but which nonetheless arc felt by tlteir 
agents to be compubory. One prefwencc is to seek to deceive 
the recipient about the nature of the task, whibt another is to 
introduce it in a bearably ‘direct* way. The success or ftulurc 
of a deception is contingent upon the adequacy of the deceivers 
situated analysis of the presumed knowledge, belief and state of 
awareness of the recipient, mere the recipient knows, is aware 
of, or believes that ABC is the case and it is ABC that is to 
be concealed from him, then the success of the cxccuuon ol the 
task becomes contingent upon the extent to which the reapicnt 
is prepared to ‘play along*. Here, to play along with » percaved 
deception can be a way of initiating ones own OTfcr^Kcpuon 
or just to aliow that the perceived deception is fegi/imaie (becaine 
it ivDids unpleasantness, etc,). In dealings snlh persom 
capacities are diffusely called into question and 

atic by the disclosure-and-task-perfomiing ^o'ucale 

and abnonnaUty of awareness might be “ PrSl! 

the problem, but such abnorroaUty is lypieally 
lable. Howe«r, nodee that the '•'J'P'™"-'"? '^J'!f'Srpmeti e 
MWO in the data trades upon the iE™,hat 

of keeping appointments (with a *’V^' ° the^pre-plticnt. 

there could be a •reasonable as euphemistic 

/(■wc hear the MWO’s invocation of t ,o effect 

/nd deceptive (given *= whte L“orie 

a hospitalization Older), it is „.i,ose purportedly 

to the presumed rcasonablen^ of t the hospitaliza- 

‘unreasonable’ orientauon to the '^r P . ^ argue ihat 

tion order in the first P’f \ O"' Jai'^^whosreffective. 

such a strategy is merely a aTane orientadon to 

ness depends upon thar rcapicn one employed in our data 
the world, since such a device P given 

relies for its rauonality upon exaellje be aware of the real 

that the paUent is thought not to kn^ or be awa 
situation as the MWO ooncei>a o i • ^ different mode of 

Nfore could be said about t \vould naturally require a 

individuating the illocutionary proposition entertained 

different analytic focus. But ma- 
in the above discussion masoning-procedurc ana- 

tcriab, since every particular any competent cultural 

lyzcd out is claimed to be .L does not constitute 

libber of the natural-language^ > nor ^ 

a set of resources peculiar f ,bat ‘symbolic mtciac- 

other partidpants. It is per ,0 ‘deviant behavior , 

Uonism’, cspcdally in its approaches 
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not taken seriously the problem of the tacit articulation of a standiwint 
involved in any substantive ethnographic description, and » 
perhaps why the debate about whose side to take (that^ of the 
dcN-iant or of the deviant-controller) in such ethnographic work 
has been so resistant to resolution within the terms of substantive 
ethnography. If the arguments of this chapter arc sound, then 
such a resolution within substantive, descriptive soaology cannot 
be on other than a normative basis. Tlic atm of the sort of analysis 
provided above is to reformulate the analytical problems in such 
a way that, although still tied to the concrete particulars of social 
interaction, they do not confuse sodal problems with soaological 
problems and they arc not restricted to position-taking within the 
commonsense world of normative alfairs. 


I do not believe that there is anything in this style of work 
that could be thought of as committing the fallacy of psychologism, 
nor of idealism. The interactive orientations and reasoning-procedures 
analyzed out arc intersubjcctive, socially-avaihblc resources furnished 
by the culture, not mcniaUstic elements or psychological constructions 
of the individual. And at no point are we being culturally ‘conserva- 
tive’ in specifying what the culture makes available in these rcspwu- 
Some of the conventional orientations located here may be transient 
or malleable, othen less so, and some (e.g. the basic lurn-allocalional 
possibilities for conversational interaction) may be analytic to the 
very concept of sodal interaction. 

In the ensuing chapters, I shall be concentrating, as noted in 
the Introduction, upon the analysis of the use of mental predicates 
as constitutive of what mind could be, seeking to demonstrate 
in detail that so-cailed ‘subjective phenomena’ arc constituted for 
us by intersubjcctivcly-shared reasoning-procedures and modalities 
of situated language-use (cspedally avowals and ascriptions). What 
I have sought to achieve in this chapter is a clearing of the 
^ound, by showing that the real problems of description and explana- 
tion of tinman artinn . _,-_i nr 


tion of human action and interaction arc not psychological or 
mentalislic in nature hm ... .1 : 1:... j-t rKnin.' 


mentalisiic in nature, but arise due to the occasionality, dcfcasibilit>' 
and normative negotiability of substantive descriptions of actions 
substantive explanations of those actions. Having recognized 
this, anrf l-.-i. j* _i * . . L-.-. 


this, and switched levels accordingly, we can now proceed to show 
how the mental cateeorics rihonirhr and 


ow t c mental cat^orics (thought, understanding, intention and 
^on) can t cmselves be treated in terms of the mechanisms of 
^al-realiiy pr^uciion and sense-assembly in everyday, practical, 
commonsense affairs. At least, that is the promise of wLi follows. 



2 Transparency of Mind: 
The Availability of 
Subjective Phenomena 


■Colloquial laoguago U a par. of .he 

less complicated than it. — Wittgenstein, • 

One of .he prevailing .endenelM in requha 

or mind holds .hat any eluadauon “f „r .heir 

a..en.ion .o .he pubUc .ir.o show how .he sense 

proper use. Conceptual analysts haw S . „j,ich they 

of such concepts must be '"jSSeTanguage and used 

can be acquired by a sp«her In disnlavine the logical gram- 

routinely in communicative situaiio^^^^^P^^^ modalities of thar 
mar of our mental concepts ( . examples of mundane soaal 

cmplo>Tncnt), analysts typi^Hy obtain their various senses 

situations from which ^hich lhe>' have a part 

and (which is the same specific circumstances 

to play. When considered m ®*’®*';^“?_sLolo|cal phenomena of 
and forms of conduct, *';;;^^”‘tcUwng. hoping, expccung and 
understanding, intending, theoretic reflection as purcl> 

others can so easily be pictured m theorc 
inner states or processes. _ over*reaction to the 

Early behaviorism ?".,7^n,railied lo .he rormulauon 

idea of a psychology A mental states and ’ 

of laws putatively governing thw „r mind. That men.aUs. 

these InLglble, private ac..vm« ^ fmn. the 

presuppositions were bong taauy 
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ways in which the behaviorisi ‘rejection* of mcntalism was articulated. 
In the early proposals of the bdiaviorist program, the focus was 
restricted to the physical behavior of organisms on the grounds 
that mental phenomena are ‘ unobservable’, except perhaps by individ- 
uals introspecting them in uncontrolled v^ys. More recently, the 
position adopted by behaviorists depicts the mental states and pro- 
cesses postulated by mentalists as the tiiwcicntific, pseudo-explanatory 
fictions of the lajTnan. Ndlhcr position laid mcntalism to rest. 
The attempt to describe and explain human conduct without recourse 
to mental concepts was, of course, eroded in practice even earlier 
than in policy, and successive ‘operationalizations’ of such allegedly 
‘inner processes’ as intending, understanding, and the rest, were 
entertained in various ways in psychology, testifying to the persistence 
of a basic adherence to mentalist versions of mental concepts on 
the pan of many psycholc^sts and social psychologists. 

The history- of psychological theory in terms of its various orien- 


tations to the mental life has still to be written, and this is not 
the occasion to attempt it. However, the contemporary psychological 
scime is replete with approaches to cognition. The various perspectives 
within v.hich work is being done— subjective behaviorism (c.g. Millcc* 
Galamcr and Pribram), representational-mediation theory (c.g. 
Osgood, Movstct), humanistic psychology (c.g. Maslow, Rogers, Mac- 
Leod, Giorp), menuUst linguistics (e.g. Chomsky, Katz and Fodor), 
computer simuladonism (c.g. Schank, Colby, Abclson, Winograd) 
and phenomenological psychology (c.g. the work of the contributors 
to ihc Journal of Phenomenological P^ehologj ) — all exhibit a considerable 
diversity in their concerns with, and models of, mental functionings, 
arc burgeoning to compete with them. 

Miat intCTcsts me about this theoretical ferment is the scant 
attention being paid to the contributions of the conceptual analy-sis 
in the philosophy of mind, which, if correct, would point to some 
rather chfTCTcnt dir^ons for empirical research into the *p5>choIogi- 
^ j subjective than arc currently dominating the field, 

r*' 1 mentalist and behaviorisi conceptions 

phenomena' ofTeTcd by linguistic philosophers seems 
. . 5 ° y * foundations for a soaohgical inquiry into subjectivity 
which would take quite distinctive directions on the basis of that 


to sketch some of the elements of the contempor- 
conlr^ with reference to two ke)' 

oan?nc*somrTr?t"'^‘"’^ intending. Then, I shall proceed to 
itandincof naiural-f which have arisen when the under- 

operations N'rrt t' l ‘^^'^^^ttalized in terms of mental 

forTe invLv-iV appropriate style of work 

' ‘nvesugation of some >>-choIogical phenomena drawing 
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upon the work of ethnomethodolog^sts. Finally, I shall outline some 
work which deals with mental predicates as publicly avowabic and 
ascribable categories and cat^ory-phrases, in vdiich the problem 
bring posed is not mentalistic in form (e.g. how can we check 
the phenomenological validity of avowals, and ensure the correctness 
of our ascriptions, of mental predicates?) but social-organizational 
(e.g. how— on the basis of sshat culturally available reasonings and 
presuppositions— do members actually avow and ascribe mental pred- 
icates to one another?). 


1 Telling from Conduct-and-Cootext: The ‘Private* 

Becomes Public 

The success enjoyed by the Hnguislic f 

demystirication of mental concepts has been faaltta ^ y > 
attention to the logic-in-use of such concepts; 
of petmissible tasks in practical discourse tvhich “hh proce^ 
be used to perform. Let us consider two ex.smples of this process 

of demystification in operation. ‘under- 

Fitslly, and for present purposes, most '>'’Xch the »ort 

Standing’. Taken in isolation from con « ourtioscs it might 
becomes applicable for “^“urteferentrsom piivate, 

easily appear to mean (or to , demonstrated llial 

inner mental acti\it>. Ryle. ,i . /•//,„„• not an actiriiy 

understanding cannot be an ^ctiwty ( j/ j standing, are 
of ‘the mind') because to understand, to have un ^^ 
achievements. 'Undentand' is ■ ». (q say of oneself, 

an achievement- or terminus-vwb c • understand (s)’ 

•I undentand’, or of others, ‘You (^e. be describing 

is generally to mark out a succt»*c a , .. ■ understand 

a TemporaVextended course of ^ an achi^ 

is such a course of action, understan i g },avc tended 

Whilst Brown' und othets’ in “’Py'^' f'j^.jjickorcomprehen- 
to reduce understanding to the espenence of a 
Sion’, ‘it should be noticed’, obserued Kyle, 

that there is no single nticlear understood die argu- 

head, svhicli would „ had c-tpericnced a Hash 

ment. Even if you J^?'j'"“,ually done so, you wnuld 

or cUek of comprehenston a^ had a „„dentoo<l the argument 
still tvithdraw your oilier chim “ • inuurate, espand, 

if you found that 
or recast it; and you would aiio 
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it who could meet all examination-questions about it, but reported 
no click of comprehension.® 

Ryle goes on to note that there are public, contextually-furnished 
criteria (which need not proliferate beyond what is situatedly practical 
and ‘sufficient’) which inform the rational avowal and ascription 
of understanding, and no experiential or mental process can in 
itself fully constitute understanding nor count as a determinate 
criterion. 

Ryle’s Concept of Mind was published four years earlier than 
Wittgenstein’s revolutionary work, Philosophical Investigations (i953)> 
but both men were engaged in a very similar enterprize. It is 
not surprising, then, to find in Wittgenstein’s analysis a similar 
stress upon the crucial conceptual connection between ‘understand- 
ing’ and ‘correct public display or application’. (It might be noted 
here that the use of ‘understanding’ as a term for ‘sympathy’ 
is not at issue.) For Wittgenstdn, understanding was neither an 
action nor a process. One cannot, for instance, be given an order 
such as: Understand! and proceed to perform the ‘activity’, and 
one cannot locate any separate activity of understanding when 
one is doing something with understanding; 

Say a sentence and think it; say it with understanding. — And 

now do not say it, and just do what you accompanied it 

with when you said it with understanding « 

In Wittgensidn's analysis, whatever experiences may accompany 
a person s performances in puzzle-solving, translating, arguing etc., 
none of them could constitute the understanding that may be 
achicN'cd: 


not to think of understanding as a ‘mental process' at 
all. tor Hal is the expression whieh confuses you ... In the 
^ Ihcrc arc processes (including mental processes) 
ilselfa mentl “"'*'"“"'’‘"8’ “"derstanding is not 

7“"'"' "■’cn he suddenly knew how 

st(X)d thr puzzle— JC], when he undcr- 

if he is asked P^ibly he had a speaal cxpericncc—and 

grasped the nri **' place when you suddenly 

foTSit is describe it . . .-but 

that justify him • under which he had such an experience 

just.r> him m saying in such a case that he undemands.® 
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‘Understanding’, then, can mean knowing how to proceed, know- 
ing how to use a word, instrument, map or any contextually relevant 
item, knosving how to behave, knowing what is to happen, and 
any of a vast variety of things. Witgcnstein proposes that it would 
be quite misleading to call someone’s utterance of I understand 
a ‘description of a mental state’: ‘One might rather ca it a 
“sifTnal”- and we can judge whether it was nghtly employed by 
wirt BO« cn“ do’.i -Ar criteria for fa ha.cg 

and metaphysical PO®™” ’^TrUce^ fa usc^in public comtnunica- 
gaged from its conventional tolerances F 

We distinguish not only “l’soTcWKi''*'”'t'"i 

and actually underslanding i’ j|.„ since I can say, 

that one underslands and actually i^?”ng for some 

‘I undentand X' and .hen ‘'““r," ,'ii'‘„"rin Ausdn's sense.’ 
particular X, my saying « A as one can promise 

One cannot understand by saying I ‘sicnal’ may flag only 

by saying ‘I promise’. .h« I have understood, 

a claim which cannot in A -ending and being able to 

The basic tie between actually by Malcolm: 

peiform sccnically in some way is exemplified y 

Thai a cUld says ‘red’ ”''™J*J'f„dSe“rf a'mas.eiy; of 

a blue thing is put before jjjy activities of looking. 

those words on/)- in conjunction with tt . ,o supple 

pointing, trying ro gel, "S/^kT^and reaches fa .he 

that he says the nght woitls bu 

wrong things. Should we e •phe disparity between "O 

the u!e or those svords? tnd^^ -n' , ? seW 

and behavior would male us say 
the words . . •* 

ords will suffice 

For some feats .»r. „SaW"8’. “ P'fta’mS 

to justify the ascription; fw to bear 


x;:>app.;s^'Hsc,aim, « a 

an capjcntial “^^Limmnding, no matter how ma 

of an avowal or ascnption 
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times such a self-dcscriplion had been previously assoaated wth 
one’s actually having understood other things. Although we may, 
in our ever^'day affairs, relax this constraint, allowing someone’s 
expression of a ‘click of comprehennon’ to count as grounds for 
attributing understanding to him, we usually do so where we have 
other, independent reasons for bclioing that he has understood. 

Understanding actions and utterances in most practical contexts 
of social interaction is not organized so as to permit the constant 
declaration of understanding and its incessant checking and testing, 
but is in various ways contextually provided for or displayed for 
practical purposes in conduct. We shall return to this point further 
on. Understanding, then, has no experiential essence, and as such 
cannot be treated as a noetic act of consciousness in Husserlian 
terms. The idea that the essence of ‘understanding* can be determined 
by some reflective method of free variation of its constituent ‘mental 


elements’ is a wholly misguided enterprise. In contradistinction to 
Husserl, Wittgenstein remarks that *^sence is expressed by gram- 
mar’*--noi by dccontcxiualized speculation. 

Let us coiwder another mental concept, again schematically. The 
concept of ‘intention*, like that of ‘understanding’, appears to refer 
simply to an inner, mental act or process prior to or accompan>ing 
an action, if it is considered in isolation from questions of logical 
grammar— its range of reasoned applications in commonsensc dis- 
counc. Considered as a mental occurrence or as a mental act, 
any intention may be thought of as the exclusive province of the 
person who owns it, who Is therefore sovereign with respect to 
Its correct articulation. On this model, a person could intelligibly 
and appropriately avow any sort of intention, irrespective of the 
observable faas of his situation deemed relevant by others, and 
«pect to be accorded the sole rights of disclosure. There could 
c no susi^fung of another person’s challenge such as ‘You could 
had su^ an intention’, since on the purely mcntaUsi 
rn^d only Ihc indwdual avo«dng the intmtion is said lo have 
Tn ! ° 'Vn * npparcnl that such a model cannot be defended, 

lo •! inlend- is not to leam. miraeulously, 

one b#- tratn».rt f introspected experience — for how could 

DCTceoi’ h« ° "}3kc the correct identification of his introspected 

oerform a ,ry^r- ' To declare one s mtenuon is to 

acts rcqmri?^^' act which, like all such 

Tad S cSr.T“'l Thus, these is a clear 

particular sorts of particular sons of intentions and 

r„™“J:;,TdeLaT?r"r"“- 

situationally warrantable as^'ptirora" “.""ndon'r “ 
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W’c tell the man who has driven his car over a curb, up a 
steep bank, and down the sidewalk, thus running down a man 
who is blackmailing him, that his car was not out of “ntr^ 
Such cases lead very readily to think of intentions as ‘imbedded 
in human customs and situations’ (Wittgenstein, Imestigalim, para. 

337 )" 

A description of an intention is a description of an action (an 
emisagtd action), not of an experience, AvomU and as™p“ons 
of intentions, then, are organized by, and gam lhar ^ 

from, not some mental dlsinations but from the pattieu 
states of alTairs. This does not amount to denying ^fahlish 
can sometimes keep his intention to himself, but " 
that what he Is keeping to himself is only 

er an intention (rather than, say, a yearning) “ 

relevant faets about his situation- To sefram mental 

intcniionsdoesnotmean that one has lucked ^ mentalism) 

storehouse (a metaphor sadly taken n mak 

where nc«nc else ?an ever find .hem "rwhL'natSV^^ndis- 
perfect sense to say that someone dtd find o . relevant 

closed intentions were, purely on .. fjjscovciy of poisons 

circumstantial detail. (Think of . .j. preparations 

hidden away and diary entries detailing h to discovering 

for the attempt on his Uf?- what of meh cases 
her intention to commit murder.; a J intention; 

where someone appears to j^e mentalistic model? 

would Uiat qualify as cwdcncc m la\o niuminates this issue: 
Loueh has another relevant comment which illuminates 

k‘ If ‘I did intend to, 
Of course, a person might V 'himself in some pecuUar 
after alT and thus seemingly bring, home a lady 

way. So the wife whose h^and commual ^ P 
friend for coffee manages lo spill cotlee a Excusing her conduct, 
dress. ‘I didn’t mean lo’, shecnes in . bonest 

But later, especially after it hW^J^Er to say, 'I suPPO'' 
attention to circumstances might lead 


I meant to after all’." 


Declaring one’s intention ,7bu‘t° is'”m ‘“’“'“^■,1° 7 

descriprion of one’s mental stat > intention (even 

admit some course of Jfe contrary) is E 

face of a first-person dcclarauon to th_^c appraise (ofiw 

. . a»f etomran' 


incorrigible 


to appraise (ofiw 

at the inner wonuiigs — — - .‘j^acts which can /ev’cal c 

enough correctly) the circutm n and ascnpuon 

person’s actual commitmcnt(s). J»ucn a 
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bound up with varying situations, and especially with the sodal 
allocation of responsibility and praise or blame. It therefore makes 
no sense to seek some general, p^holo^al theory of human intentions. 
Theorists who treat intentions as distinguishing features of all human 
actions tend to forget that only for some actions in some contexts 
is it intelligible to describe them as intentional. The rational avowal 
and ascription of intentions have, we might say, thdr own oceasionalily. 

There is some discusaon in the work of Weber, and more exten* 
sivcly in the work of Schutz, of the ‘intended meaning’ of acuon. 
Schutz was concerned to criticize Weber’s apparent disregard for 
the ‘problems’ involved in grasping the intended meaning of an 
action for the actor, problems which he grouped together under 
the heading of ‘subjective’ \is-a-vis ‘objective* meaning. Schutz’s 
was a peculiar confusion about the role of intentional action, and 
as such deserves to be unravelled separately. In his terms, 

. . . observational or direct understanding is simply the understand- 
ing we exerdse in daily life in our direct relations with other 
people. Prcdscly for that reason, however, the inference from 
the oven behaviour to the intended meaning lying behind it 
is anjihing but a cui*and*dried matter . . . external behariour 
is merely an ‘indication* of the existence of subjective meaning 


^ It ts strange to find a phenomenologist embracing such a behavior- 
istic conation of observational understanding, Bchaviorists have 
notonomly tended to treat ‘observation’ of people’s conduct as 
I u wcrc^ merely the observation of phyrical movements or ‘external 
behaMor, to which something ‘mcniar must bc/is ‘added’. Such 
a conception naturally leads one to think of the world of human 
conduct dualistically, in which there are observable ‘bchawon’ 
and Ksenually non-ohcrvablc addenda such as •meanings', ‘inten- 
u passage from the observatioas of physical 

r mental’ elements ‘lying behind’ b then thought 

of as an tn/erenlial passage. 

imp^nt notions are bang mbused; those of 
ut;Tnr.h’ ‘inference’. Taking observa- 

onlt ohvsical reasOT to believe that we ordinarily observe 

wc obsen.^ ^ bodily movements and vocal noises— 

kinds oO actisidr.^’ gamut of intentional (and other 

or external bdiavica and movements 

wefimplvicemMmn.,f 1 occurrences; 

ful conduct in its c^tljf ’'“"8 

docs not entail grasping the ‘intcndol 
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meaning’ it may have for the participants in that conduct, although 
where ambiguities arise we may sometimes wish to know what 
someone thinks he is up to tvhcre context cannot supply so* 
information for our purposes. Indeed, there ,s no reason to th 
that people go about cognitively equipped as it were, 

■intended meanings’ of their actions which obsemts 
infer as a precondition for the " 

of thdr conduct. Usually, convenuonal knowledp 
data ,vill suffice, though there are no guarantees beyond those 
practically available to any ordinary observer. , ‘intended 

There are occasions when determining only an actor s n^d<^ 
meanmg’ of his action will be ir the 

providing a proper account of J"' chopping wood, 

usual example in this an observer m ‘gathering 

intending his action to be thought of y Ij. 

winter s?oeks for his fire’, ^ "’.1 action as a case 

following a row with his wife. Taking meaning’) would 

of stocking up for his i^ntci fire (tts ”„'\7fcin from 

be a case of being deceivtd about lU n • ^ genuine 

this that we often contrast an fntended meaning 

one in cases where to 

has led us astray, has resulted m an Intended meaning 

tion of an action. And yet, again, vtj Schuu. i» 

of an action, as A VfS-ndfied by ordinary obser>-a- 

identical with the way in which it is 

lional procedure. . . (o arise from the 

The ‘pioblera’ of subjecuve must somehow attain 

mistaken idea that the social sacn , , jf jip is to be 'objcctiyc , 

ineoirigible descriptions of empincal conduct ssssumpuon, 

and thi, consideiadon has led to ’strielly sp“k”’,S’ 

actually articulated by Sehutr ^ „hy he does u, 

the acL and he alone '■''7’ ends’.” Thus, to b 

and when and wheie h” “'““"i , membei’s self-descnpuon. V « 
objective is eoiiectly to '''PC' “'Jidgn with iesp«t to hu 
this presupposes that the tnemb acuvity, 

avowSu of iuiemion aud ^ a, the puhUc siandai* 

is apparent that in both cases he '“ripdons if they I” ^ 

and public circumstances in hts ^cld of acuun-deenpu 

thought intelUgible and appiupn^- claim and u^^uatrf 

is a world of eontesiable a bare malrix of monoio 

appraisal, not one of monad, laheihng 

riin he argued 7^. ';rp^^Vs''n..’Ses J" ^r^" 

to know the ‘intended meanrugs e^^P ^ commumean 

to understand them. However, tn most 
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situations, the sense of what I say (and do) is determinable quite 
independently of any of my possible intentions in saying it; if 
it were not, communicative interaction could not proceed in the 
orderly way it usually does, since wc would continually be ascribing 
and/or avowing our communicative intentions in order to make 
elementary sense of another’s words or speech acts and to ensure 
that he has grasped the sense of our. But how could the words 
with which the communicative intentions arc articulated themselves 
be understood without still further intention-determinations, etc. per 
impossibile? It seems necessary to postulate ronventions as the bases 
for our mutual undcRlanding of talk and action. Even on those 
occasions where wc (inlclligjbly) intend to mean one thing rather 
than another, we are still relying on a conventional meaning that 
is independent of our intention on that occasion (unless what we 
arc doing is giving the word or^ phrase a special meaning that 
occasion).’* 

No doubt such talk of conventions and contexts, ascriptions and 
avowab and scenic operations will be thought of as quasi-behavior- 
islic. Yet classical and most contemporary behaviorism can derive 
no comfort from our account of ‘psychological’ concepts and subjec- 
tivity. This is because the observability of intentions and undentand- 
ing is not reducible to the observability of special constellations 
of organismic beharion per se. As noted earlier, the concept of 
obscrv'aiion does not need to be narrowed like this. After all, there 
are only rare occanons when looking at persons all I see arc 
physical bcharioR in the bchaviorist’s sense; for instance, when 
I observing the reflex of a patient’s leg on being tapped below 
the knee (although even this is a cultural and not a purely natural 
event). Rather, when I observe someone’s conduct I do so in context, 
and It IS hjs conduct and the context in which it is performed 
tJiai enable me to say of him that he has such-and-such an intention 
or that he has understood what has been said or argued about, 


‘intending’ aredreum- 
WhaSn ’■'=’"«'<> '« some axlified s« of assodated 

or '•’=<: could be Utted ae a fixed 

judment! m™' ’ T'""*’'” “ culture roust exerdse situated 

lor “uid cmrol nr criteria 

ipedfic aises ***' ratification of an avosval in those 

ioristic sersion espoused a fundamentally bchav- 

Le Iroro) e^.SaT"’'^' 'h')' a"cr., ‘(in learning then. 

an operationalisiic dew^ih”'^ fichavtor’." Tliis would presuppose 
of the meaning of such predicates. Wittgen- 
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stein, howe\’er, held a very difTcrcnl view of meaning, one In 
which there are rules, ‘but they do not form a system, and only 
experienced people can apply them right. Unlike calculauon rules . 
Thus for Wittgenstein, a ‘criterion’ is never understood as a strict 
meaning-rule, but rather, as Cook has remarked, such details ol 
particular cases that we would find it relevant to take notice or 
in our ever>'day Ure’" in properly ascribing mental and P™'; 
cates and in ratifying their avosval by othm. Sue ^ e 
be restricted to Chihara and fodor’s ‘charactensttc “ 

behavior’, for, as we have indicated, the surroundings or contexts 
of activities will he relevantly co-criterial wime 

In the light of this discussion. 1 want to turn “ 
contemporary ideas about understanding as t esc . 
work addr Jed to questions about ""Jf SS 

and to focus upon the modern attempts to extend the Kantian 
idea that understanding is ‘the faculty of ru es . 


a Understanding Language as Rnle-FoUowsng ‘Mental 
Operations* 

... of a 


It is possible to contrast the anTcoeriiiivc psychology 

deal of recent thinking in psychohnguj ]j,n|uagc*undentand- 

with the cxpUcations of subjectmty and human lang 
ing to be found in philosophical discu Hunter has e.xpres$cd 

trL the though, of the later '«‘Sfcould be Sled a ‘self-su^^^^ 
the view that Wittgenstein espoused wh j languages, ''hich 

deucy’ conception of the operation of natural gu 
proposes that; .. 

Whether in saying things meaningfully, or in undmmn , g ^ 
other people say, or what we r»°‘ paraphernalia o 

not generally use, any logical ^uEBcient. We do i»t 

any kind: the words thcmselvo description of a roo , 

ne^d to imagine a room to " llown^s to understand 

we do not need a sample of pm to tr^ 

what ‘pain’ or ‘yellow* we do not need 0 

an expression into another expr » j^jijtand language j 
guess, or interpret, or apply rules, we 

as it stands.”. . . jj,cnial images, 

Hunter is arguing that, for Smlcs'is no. r«d«to 

object samples. Paraphrases, mterpr^u langoage, bu o h 

of our ordtary use of. or relevant to m 

occasionally (or excepUonalIy) appropn“^^^^j,dc and gramma 
are not taught language purely by 
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instructions (how could we be?), nor by strict rules, nor by anything 
as simple and restricted as association-conditioning, but through 
complex and ver>' varied forms of tr^ning, molding, shaping, drilling, 
correction and so on in which the learner is active in trying things 
out, taking up cues, responding to his own needs and purposes 
by groping for lingmstic articulations, and in many other ways 
attuning himself to produce and understand novel utterances. 

By contrast, work in post-Chomskian psycholinguistics and in 
the artificial-intelligence approach to cognition seems to presuppose 
that human language-understanding is made possible— is constitu- 
ted— by following rules of decoding, by employing ‘inner’ represen- 
tations or maps, by inferential algorithms, decision procedures or 
other forms of what Hunter calls ‘psychological paraphernalia . 
This disjunction arises between the approaches largely because 
modem theorists in the behavioral sciences are impressed with a 
fact which ihej* believe requires some formal explanation; namely, 
that persons learn to produce and understand well-formed utterances 
which they have never before encountered, an ability referred to 
as ‘generative’ or ‘projective*, which cannot be accounted for in 
the mechanical terms of behavioristic learning theory. (The same 
projective ability is pointed to in the area of what is called ‘human 
pattern-recognition competence’, where a finite exposure to a finite 
set of objects provides for the ‘recognition’ of a potentially infinite 
number of new and varied objects as all being of a certain kind.**) 
Fodor and Katz, representing this recent preoccupation with the 
‘projection problem’, have sought to criticize the Wittgenstnnian 
conceptions of language and meaning on the grounds that such 
conceptions are essentially unhelpful in coming to grips with the 
problem of characterizing the compositional ‘mechanisms’ that enable 
prople to handle novel utterances.” Wttgenstein and others in 
his tradition focussed upon the piecemeal elucidation of the meanings 
o \anous ^ords by looking for thdr situations of ordinary use 
and some of thdr combinatorial tolerances, and eschewed any attempt 
to lormulate semantic structures or predsc rules for thdr definition 
and use in the formation of possible sentences. The latter, argue 
odor and Katz, arc pre-rcquisiies for the solution of the ‘ novel-utter- 
that speaker-hearers are equipped with 
to decoding rules of a recursive sort which enable them 

wll-fomiEd uttcranci:. These rules 

heniion- it ° ®'^“^rness throughout our discourse and compre- 

nennon, the,- are operative unconsciously. 

com?n-''rm!r ’ J Fodor-Katz argument was forth- 

prohliro’ until It^ philosophers which dealt with the ‘projection 
•On How We “bj'rtions in hit chapter, 

e 1 alk . Hunter argued that human speaker-hearers 
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arc not endowed with any ‘spicm* for constructing and understand- 
ing utterances; such a ‘sj'stem* explanation might work for talking- 
machine, but when applied to people it gives a ver)- misleading 
impression of ordinary' speaking and ordinary understanding and 
results in the incoherent mtsassimilation of important conceptual 
distinctions. Hunter's attack centers upon the strange and abstract 
sense in which the question, ‘How do we produce and understand 
new utterances?* is being asked, and he proposes that the oddness 
of the question is in part responsible for the mappropnatenea 
of the explanation offered in terms of a system of encoding and 
decoding rules. ,, 

The question, liow do ts-e talk creatively, does not have a clea 
context, since vvl.ere we ask howr somclliing is done we are usually 
unable to do it ourselves, and yet here the question is 
for instruction about something vve do not know ow ’ . 
most of us can, of course, speak and understand ut cran 
On the other hand, if the question means: how « ““”^1 
utterances that adequately express what we have y< 

U a misleading qu«tion because ‘it is never the case JhaMhere 
is something definite titere, whose ">”"'"8 „„ advice 

but which I do not know how to express, a 
about expressing’.** . ,nH Katz (and 

The basic difficulty b^ns here ^^rtain specific wa>s, 

others) arc not asking, how do we talk creatively 

or for certain specific occasions, but aoparatus consisting 

at all? They answ'cr by postulating a m P enc^mg 

of a generative system of rules. The l.^^nd 'decod. 

and decoding sort. Yet clearly the notions o ordinaO’ 

ing’ are, Ukc the initial question, not orocess like encoding 

senses— we do not speak and understand > our mundane 

and decoding, as these arc ordinanjy un someone’s 'vords arc 
social intercourse. Indeed, it »s only that I might 

wholly unfamiliar or immediately their 'words’ or 

seek some code by means of which to deapner 
noises. nmduce uttcranccs by first 

Further, in my own case, I do P jpusiy sift my encoding 
having some pre-verbal thought and i e for its 

apparatus to select the appropnatc w hues, 

al-dculation. Katz, in another d«sc^on al^g^.^^ 
addresses himself to this, and so speafo is tacit kno'v- 

operaiions as ‘tacit’ or ‘unconscious . ‘i«ryy*nne how’, practica 


operations as ‘tacit’ or ‘unconscious . n practica 

ledge, other than Ryle’s famifiarcateg^^ of ^j^arly not "h^t 

knowledge of a no«-proposmonal ' ^jedge he is 3*^” - 

Katz has in mind, since the „.nt— they’ know a sys 

speaker-hearers has proposiuonal contem 
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rules and can operate with them. Apparently, some esoteric criteria 
for propositional-knowledge ascription arc at work in Katz’s account, 
since the sort of knowledge being ascribai is neither knowledge^ow-to 
(skills, capacities)nor ordinary propositional knowledge (knowledge-oQ 
because no-one can articulate such knowledge of encoding and 
decoding rules nor answer questions nor pass tests concerning s^uch 
‘knowledge’. All they can do is talk, a slender basis for Katz 
to ascribe to them this mysterious sort of ‘knowledge’. Nothing 
thereby could rule out any other sort of ascription to speaker-hearers; 
it has no warrant, other than the purely negative (and hence 
insufficient) one of claiming that all other competing formal accounts 
of how we talk creatively seem to fail. 

Katz sometimes writes as if his ‘rule system* operates in the 
nervous system. Confronted with the incoherence of the Chomskian 
construction, ‘unconscious propositional knowledge’, we witness a 
retreat to biology or neurophyaology. Now it becomes the central 
nervous system that is burdened with the application of, or the 
following of, the encoding and decoding rules postulated in the 
theory. To this, Hunter objects cogently that it fabely universalizes 
what is in fact an occasional process, namely, ‘arriving at what 
we shall say’, and fabely biologizes tt as an occurrence in the nervous 
system rather than an occasional, conscious and constructive under- 
taking on the pan of persons. Moreover, whlbt it makes sense 
to say of persons that they can sometimes misapply rules, fail 
to notice things, forget the relevant rule, apply it carelessly and 
the like, it makes no sense whatever to predicate such errors of 
the nervous system: 


The nervous system does not fail to notice things, forget to 
lake cen^n steps, or to make cenain allowances, and does not 
misapply rules; it just malfuncUons.” 


Nervous systems, like machines, may operate in regular wap; 
)ut why, apart from metaphorical convenience, anthropomorphize 
them by suggpting that they follow rules? The peculiar uninielUgibil* 
it> of this piece of personification is the result of ascribing the 
properties of computcr-like talking machines to human speakcr- 
nearers and then taking oneself Utcrally. Gunderson, commenting 
propensity vrithin artificial-intelligence dr- 


11 design in the sand formed by the wind r 

that in«niZ- ' *o describe the design in such a v 

can be ® programme for a compi 

can be based on my description so that the machine will c 
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a design in the sand. This docs not show that the wind and 
tides were programmed to make a design on the sand.** 

A recent example of a semantic theory of a natural language 
designed to represent speaker-hearers' actual ‘underlying rules is 
that of Harrison.” Although seeking to avoid the Katnan idealization 
which separated meaning from situated, practical discounc (w 1 
restricted the focus to lexical entries and selection-rcstnction and 
projection rules for the disambiguation of novel word-stnn^), 
son nonetheless continued to work with a tadt-rule-fol owing m 
of discoune and undentanding: 


... the production by a learner of utterances of a pven sort 
(statements about the presence and bodily location o p . 
is governed by a sequentially ordered set of rules su«* that 
by following the rules in the correct -articular 

..ten he finds himself in n si.ua.ion .0 /“"S' 

set of rules is applicable (that is, when he is "J. P mter- 

an utterance appropriate to that situation, even g 
ance which is generated by follo.ving tl« ru cgfor, w 
may not be one that he has e.-er heard ottered before . 

Harrison’s cognitive M'LMes'that mable 

quences capable of being embeddrf in ’“'J' „„ional conduct 

speaker-hearers to slot vocal noises into phases of ser.ing 

in ranges of stIuaUons, where ,he most part 

given interests, needs or purproes. cncounteis difficul- 

concentrating upon the concept onng , /rhi* instruciion-sc- 

ties in keeping his machinery of ‘linguistic evi principled 

quences) reasonably parsimonious, of contextual 

grounds for distinguishing between world V and worldly 

and pragmatic sorts which he wishes to s p devices. His 

information properly include within t F attempts to avoid 
approach, however, is technically impressiv ,, ^ language’, 

the Chomskian narrowing of our uoUon constraints 

Nonetheless, it remains difficult to discc actual speaker- 

enable Harrison to ascribe his linguisuc ^ ihcir 

hearers or first-language learners, as i ^,,_-ceslookIikedescnp* 

stock of knowledge. Harrison's instrucuon-seq^^^^^ for 

tions of rather mechanical steps in. c.g., substitutions on 

purposes of matching, and choosing which ^ an 

standardized questions and ,1,,_ \Vc do not need 

array of possible words one is to a i order to know o 

be said to know Harrison’s " n descriptions of- He 

to do the things which they are (mcchanica , 
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does at one point consider his sequences of instructions to be analytic 
descriptions of language-involving ‘habits’ and ‘dispositions’ (features 
of Ryle’s ‘knowing how') and not explications of a speaker-hearers 
propositional knowledge (his ‘knowing that . - . but then goes 
on to state that his instruction-sequences or desices are^ ‘the rule 
by adherence to which he (the speaker-hearer) produces his linguistic 
performances’.** Learning the meaning of a word is asserted to 
be learning to ‘operate a series of devices’ for using it.** 

Again, we can ask in what sense do we, as language-users going 
about our normal routines, adhere to these (or any) rules or use 
these devices? And again we encounter the difiiculty pointed to 
by Gunderson— that of treating behavioral protocols as themselves 
constituting ‘ underlying knowledge’. Such protocols may be formu- 
lated as rules that Jit observ'ed conduct, but, as Quine has remarked, 
there is a difference between a rule that fits and a rule that 
actually guides some behavior. Quine’s distinction between fitting 
and guiding is the same as Wttgenstdn’s distinction between bang 
in accord with and actually following (a rule, an instruction). 
Wamock observes; 


One could no more, I think, follow a rule of which one 
unaware, than one could follow a route marked on a map which 
one has never seen. Of course, as I travel from Oxford to Aberyst- 
wyth, it may happen that ! take the route marked, unknown 
to me, on your map; but in doing so I do not follow your 
map, nor fdl to do so.“ 


It becomes hard to see how any cognitive claims can be made 
about a rule-system formulated solely as behavioral protocols and 
constrained by criteria of parsimony, elegance, generality, etc., which 
arise and vary independently of the determinable or actual state 
of those to whom the rules are being imputed. 

Perhaps we arc dangerously close to committing the reproductive 
lallacy, ju Pylyshyn has recently aigued against Dreyfus’s critique 
01 work m artifidal intelUgcncc,** in which the critic asks for more 
than an analyse version of the phenomena, insisting that he must 
phcnomoia themselves. This is not what is being 
psychologist or psy’choUnguist is not 
the human speaker-hearer’s cognitive appaf' 
“f functions. Rather, the whole notion of a cognitive 
niles of language and perception is bang 
ScUDhor adiluately as a 

‘coe^tivr cont«is, but our recurrent problems with the 

lead us back in m^cl of language-use and understanding 

itlgenstesn’s ‘ordinary’ linguistic scIf-sufTiciaicy 
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conception of the functioning of talk and understanding. The general 
question, ‘hoNV is language understood by human spcakcr»hearers? 
appears misguided and the source of epistemological confusion. Katz s 
mentalistic linguistics was described as a product of just such confu- 
sion. .. . i I 

Is there, then, any way forward for empmeal studies into psyclio- 
logical’ and ‘subjective’ phenomena that does not turn on reductionist 
or racntalist presuppositions? I belies-e that sec need to riassCT 
the analj-tical level at which vve are working, and that ive should 
begin by particularizing some of our problems svilh cognitive 
should cease, as analysts, to ascribe underlying rules 
propositional knowledge to members in order to sols e ““f ' 

lively formulated problems. Instead, we should, f 
remarked, lake stock of the fact that members of a ““''Xr 

traffic in coenitivc categories and predicates amongst each other, 
nf have prl^rikl svays'of making 
we produce formal, sociological desenptions of the oiderlines, 

these practices? 

3 ConventionaUy Assignf Me Presupposition* 
and Cognitive Deternunations 

Any master “ "?'“^'ibT(fnd °can cWm entitlements) to 
■member ) can find it ,P^.. , knowledge, intentions and under- 
infer to be says in lliem. That is, ordinary 

standings from his asscrtio analysts and pre3upposition.ana- 

cuhural members are both mSibeiship. As hearen, they 

lysts as an Integral warrants) a great deal about another s 

can infer (with “ 7 "'°". j „hat bis utterances arc treatable 

subjective state or know S presuppositional information for 

as presupposing. We re y ^^^^h ordinary talk. On occasion, 
the adequate b„l where, when and by whom it 

it is not only '':ta''’X„»d>hthebasiedataforpresupposi.ion- 

is said wliicli provide 

hatraceess,'"d'">'S>‘, Jxk of 

the problem 3«:g„.blc 

ihe notion of .gjoijy of cognitive phenomen^ 

put to '“f ^l^us.mleT»S s^me elemen.ary example, 
necessary to 
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The mutually-monitored sequencing system of conversational turn- 
taking is a major element furnishing the base environment ol a 
‘context’ of speaking and listening.®* Sometimes we go wrong vmw 
we fail to tie or connect an utterance with what has preceded 
it in terms relevant to the analysis of what it bearably presupposes. 
Labov has a nice example of such an occasion:*® 


Linus: Do you want to play with me, Violet? 

Violet: You’re younger than me. [Shuts the door). 

Linus: [Puzzled): She didn’t answer my question. 

Linus could hear Violet's utterance as an appropriate sort of 
answer to his question (or request) by determining the cultural 
convention (that of playing only with one’s peers or elders when 
a child) that we might grasp as presupposed by Violet’s utterance. 
Violet’s utterance can be heard conventionally to presuppose that 
children do not or should not play with those younger than them- 
selves; that is a conventionally assignable presupposition in this 
instance. Moreover, Violet, in having uttered ‘You’re younger than 
me’ in a response-to-quesUon slot, can be heard pragmatically to 
have presupposed Unus’ familiarity with that convention. linus’ 
ascribable misunderstanding could be thought of in terms of a 
failure in the analysis of conventional presupposition. If we wsh 
to hold Violet in some wzy responsible for Linus’ misunderstandingj 
we can speak of her pragmatic presupposition as unwarranted. 
Another instance of tied utterances (this time forming an adjacency- 
pair** of offer-rejection) in which the understanding of the second 
utterance turns upon a presupposition-anaK'sis by the hearer would 
be the following: 


A: Would you like to go svith me to the party at Al’s place? 
B: I’m finishing my assignment. 


Sequential organizaUon, as well as speaker’s assignable membership 
category and the occasion of speaking, constitutes a basic constraint 
upon assignable presuppositions. Our present interest in presupposi- 
tions, however, is not so much discourse-organizational but cognitive: 
in^ are mundanely available as sources of rcvelaUon about members’ 
^ jee ne states and beliefs/knowlcdge. Members’ ‘subjectivities’ arc 
rwi obscr%’ablc only through warranted avowals, but via what thdr 
tioStv activities) arc warrantably and conven- 
or ihi/inti presupposing. A clear formulation of one aspect 

of this .might M pros-ided by Sacks, who notes that: 

the fart that they (members) assert a statement, and assert 
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it in the dolns of some acliiily, can be infomtaliie for ns (as 

on!nmll(Sge “ 


For e!iani|>le, where a speaker makes same assertion as part of 
the doing of .1 complaint or an excuse, his hearer could claim 
thani he presupposes the truth of that assertion. For the speaker, 
the \cr^' uttenince of the assertion as p.irt of performing the act 
of complaining or excusing may be thought of as turning (in p.irt) 
on its intended truth. More iiarrowly, the use by a speaker of 
uhat the Ktparskys** have termed 'factivc verbs’ (e.g. ‘know’, 

regret’, ‘ignore’, ‘forget’, ‘understand’, and others), along with 
an objccKomplemcni in a simple deebrative utterance, conven- 
tionally signab his belief in the facticiiy of that object-complement. 
(E.g. under normal circumstances of sincere communication, if I 
say: ‘He regretted ha\ing insulted her’, I presuppose the belief 
that he did in fact Insult her.) Similarly, my selection of ‘who’ 
or ‘vvhidi* to characterize an animal can signal for >ou my belief 
about its humanlike qualities or lack of them.** In such ways, 
members’ ‘minds’ become mundanely transparent to us. We are 
still at the beginnings of the enterprize of providing a formal descrip- 
tion of the variety of wa>-s in which presupposition-dcterminau'ons 
can be made and of (heir relevance to commonsense, cognldve 
•rcvxlation. 

Members can discover instances of imitation, improved competence 
in some area of knoivledge, ideological or reL’gious conversion and 
even insanity by discerning a disjunrtion (or scries of disjunctions) 
between what is sceabJe as presupposed by what a member says 


and the state of knowledgc/bclief normally assignable lo him or 
claimed by him on prior occarions. Discrepancies between avowab 
of attitudes and intentions etc. and what is presupposed in other 
utterances may also be determined. We need, as analysts, to locate 
the orderly bases of these achievements. 

It is rather significant, I think, that we tend to treat assignable 
presuppositions as superior lo avowals in many cases where our 
interest is in the disclosing of people’s attitudes and beliefs. Ryle’s 
remarks on what he terms ‘disclosure by unstudied talk’** are 
pertinent here; we do not usually think of a person’s (or bis utter- 
ances'! presuppositions as continuaJiy and consciously seJf-monitored, 
and so tend to think of them as Jess subject to deceptive manipulauon 
than the contents of avowab, and thence as more likely to reveal 

ways of finding out what another ‘has in mind’ are 
nof »«iallv nropositionally known. Whatever these methods consist 
of in any ordinary and organized practices, they will be found 
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to have an intersubjective, cultural and conventional form, because 
we are dealing with common practices. Even where members merely 
consult each other as to their knowledge, beliefs, intentions, and 
so on, such consultations will be specifically occasioned and Mil 
constitute their own interrogative slructure(s) of asldng and listening 
in culturally-available ways. And where idiosyncracies become appar- 
ent, it should be remembered that wc must employ our cultural 
resources to jind some practice to be idiosyncratic. The argument 
here, however, emphasizes that simple consultation or avowals a^ 
not die privileged, exclusive nor even most commonplace method 
employed by members to determine some aspect of another’s subjec- 
li\'ity. , 

Of course, members’ practical determinations of other members 
subjectivities have the property of defeasibility.** That is, they a^ 
not immune from being contested, rebutted, argued against or falsified 
in circumstantial ways; since they have the logical status of ascriptions, 
they likevdse result in dcfeadble products. However, in situatedly 
warrantable ways, members can be ‘correct’ in their determinations, 
and so the property of defeasibility is not an omnipresent concern. 

Nonetheless, since warrants for subjectivity-determinations are 
essentially situated and for-practical-purposes, analysts can have no* 
interest in merely reproducing them as their findings, results, claims 
or technical specifications. On the contrary: analysts are not in 
the business of using members’ ascripdve work to substitute for 
ihdr analytical work; they arc no more members’ mouthpieces 
than they are tclcpaths. Rather, thdr properly sociological focus 
upon psychological and subjective phenomena must consist in the 
technical specification of the culturally available modes of inquiry 
which ordinary members employ to make whatever subjectivity-deter- 
minations they do make in the plethora of organizationally located 
occasions in which they make them. This reformulation of the 
^^dves from and is condsicnt with the ethnomethodological 
reformulation of the problem of sodal order,** and the Wittgenstcinian 
insistence upon the primacy of the public world in matters of 
psyciiology. 

Since relevant work on psychological-disclosure-by-presupposiuon 

(semantic, pragmatic) Is undeveloped, I want to turn to consider 
^ cognate area in which more work is available; the study 
o c conventional practices for ascribing (and avowing) mental 
predicates m conversation. 


4 Sinscturw in the Use of Mental Predicates 
> mental predicates , 1 ntcan to include such categories and 
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halludnaling, TOogniring, 
rememl^nng and rorgnting. There is a host of others." but thefc 
™il suffice for purposes of swmitary demonstration of the way 
ol thmkmg being propounded in this chapter. As ue have argued, 
some such predicates (e.g. ‘believes’, ‘linoivs') may he formulated 
by- members on fhc basis of conventmnafly-avaiJable presupposition 
assignations. (Of course, such predicate^ascriptions may not actually 
be verbaJizai wherever relevantly usable.) At this point, our interest 
JS svider than the study of discJosurc-by-prcsupposition. Already 
published work (and work in progress) has dealt with other practices 
• for making subjectivity-determinations in terms of their production 
procedures. 

Blumand McHugh have worked out someobscrs-ations on motive-talk 
with special reference to motiv'c-ascription,^* but tended to restrict 
themselves to logical elucidations of the permissible uses of the 
concept of motive in the absonce of relevant data. (Data for such 
work would consist in transcriptions of naturally occurring, practical 
communicative activities.) They concentrated upon motives as one 
class of reasoning devices for ‘making a social environment orderly 
and sensible’,” insisting that motives do not operate as causes 
for actions nor as psychic mainsprings. In this way, they sought 
to elucidate what they termed the sociological 'deep structure of 
motives’.*® However, a lat^e part of their elucidation consisted 
in a discussion of aspects of what philosophers before them have 
called the ‘logical grammar’ of the concept— the a priori conditions 
for the intelligible applicability of the category. These include; 

(t) that the action bang talked of in terms of its ‘motive’ is 
presupposed to be in some way ‘fishy’, ’odd’ or deviant;** (ii) 
that the action bang thought of as having some motive be one 
also thought of as performed by acting with tlicorctic awareness 
or with some reasoning; (iii) that a motive is a (potentially) public 
phenomenon such as an action, drcunistancc(s) and/or displayed 
feelings; (iv) that a motive may be died in entitling an agent 
to (have) perform(ed) some spcdfic action; (v) that a motive may 
be attributed to someone concretely unknown on the basis of specific 
sorts of scenic evidences, and so on. However, a loose way of 
talking occasionally leads Blum and McHugh to confuse ‘motive 
Per JfMlh ‘motive-talk’ and also with the grounds for motivMscnp- 
tions, as when, for example, they state that ‘motives are ofaseners 
rules •»* where they presumably mean that mouves are ascnbablc 
by observers in everyday life according to rules; and again, vnIkh 
they assert that ‘moU« is a procedur, “ «httrc they 
mean that .a motive-ascription is (ordiranly) 

uated investigatory procedure. M-ali-Mi a motive may be a pwtv 
dure for, e.g!, justifying or shmsing claimable cnttllemertld) 
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have engaged in, or to be about to engage in, some couire of 
action. 

Now, knowledge of some of the standardized features ot those 
occasions in which the concept of ‘motive’ is logically applicable 
is relevant. Yet the empirical researchers’ problem can obviously 
only begin with such logical-grammatical elucidations. Tlieir task 
consists, amongst other things, in specifying some of the preAopeaX 
conventions of reasoning and conventions of usage informing ordinary 
motive-talk, including motive-ascribing and avowing. Blum and 
McHugh furnish only one example of such a pre-logical feature 
of the use of ‘motive’, but it is an important one. They claim- 
that 

. . . motives depict for us how the event shows or displays a 
biography. Insofar as the biography and the event can be seen 
to be membership, this is done through the ascription of motive 
... It is through motive as a culturally available designation 
that the observer recovers alter’s membership out of observed 
temporal phenomena, because motives delineate the biographical 
auspices of acts in situations.” 

Motive-ascription is seen in part as a categorization problem 
solved for practical purposes of assembling (from a univene of 
possibilities) some order in the environment of acts and persom. 
To find that a person wth a unique biography has a certain 
motive for a completed action can be implicitly or cxplidlly to 
bring that biography under the auspices of a particular membership- 
category* and lypification whose sense and relevance is furnished 
by the motive hang ascribed: 

Thus, when users formulate the biography called ‘husband’, the 
reles'anceof which to the ev-ent ‘murdered wife' is decided through 
a formulation of drcumstanccs and characteristics such as jealousy, 
they arc formulating the biography (husband) as the type of 
person v-hosc Jealousy could produce the event of a murdered 
wife.” 

Of. coupe, to find that the corpse is relevantly categorized as 
a v.nre is to find that a consideration of possible motives can 
description of the event m question, since to invoke 
pnfe IS to make programmatically relevant the standardized rela- 
tional p.-i!r.p.-»rt ‘husband’ at the outset.” In selecting descriptors 
UiT e\-ents for uludi a motive is relevant, members may use their 
conceptions of ascribahle motives and thar linkages to ascribable 
jK>grap lies as preferred resources. For example, to say of a corpse 
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that it is a ‘slain gangster’ rather than a ‘murdered father of 
two’ is already to invoke motive-ascription possihiliiics in a program- 
malic way. Further specifications of members’ preferences in dealing 
with motives await detailed empirical work. Let us move on to 
consider another ‘cognitive’ category. 

We have already sdd something about the use of the caiegorj' 
‘understand’; little is usually said about ‘misunderstandings as 
potentially orderly occurrences. Sacks, in a brief consideration of 
the ways in which misunderstandings can arise and be attended 
to in conversation,*’ has proposed that one structural basis for 
them may lie in the inaccurate or inappropriate extraction of a 
hearing-rule for some utterance-in-sequcncc, uherc the sequential 
organization itself within which the utterance is locatrf may be 
thought by participants to have generated the possibility of llie 

"’s"eb“v«?n®example of a list being developed in a 

where the formative hearing-rule" svhicli collects up ^ 

fails to cover the last item on that bst. ^ 

Pete Seeccr the next weekend I went to hear Joan Bara and 

fhi next we'ekend I t«n. to hear Wa,me | 

the next speaker queried svlio Wayne * . ,1 jjj obvious 

told of his identity as a U.S. Senator i h llif rX- 

information and thereby displayed that J p jhc nerson 

ence was not incurred on ihe bf" f '8;””57i„V'’:oq’;ie^ 

named, but on the basts of us '‘’f*'"’" . |!^, components tvas 

of talk. The formative heanng-rolc for the asis comp 

something Ukc ‘folk^ingcrs’ or list ’with a member not 

handle the unprefaced culmination o o proposes lhat 

identiftable as a rule-furn shed '■’'-r”*'' I,, « P“" 

other, less rigid sequential orosidc for regular sons 

of the ordinary exchange of talk, ,P specific sorts of 

of misundemtandings and "tXoc "urrSre. 

repair-svork daignctl to ';„,jon of conversation demon- 

Much of Sacks’ work on the org , p ^;„g pmtdtnts of 

strates the relevance to on subsunlives 

various sorts, c.g., by cc„cy-posiliomng of speech-acts 

in just-prior utterances, _,;on.anssser, greeting/remm- 

convcnlionally paired '‘’S'‘^^J.^^i,j„cc;rejcclion, elc.), by ullcr- 
greaing, summons-answer, ofTer-aixcpcanc'l j p„a„omng 

ttncc-completion and ''“ 1 ’°'?’'°". „c„a These Ijing proccdiirn 
of overlaps," and many other P'''""™ ^ ,l,c course of thor 

enable li-conversationalists to >"»™ are displased and 

interaction, the ongoing “'*’‘5?" . ^ ,0 achieve mpical coher- 
detected therein, a, well as '“bling 'hm '» “ undcr- 

encc." Instead of (mis)c<mca«ng onitnary 
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standings as psychological acts. Sacks and his colleagues treat them 
as socially-produced and monitored achievements displayed ^through 
identifiable structures of linguistic perfomancc. A member’s onen- 
tation to such structures proiddcs him wnth grounds for locatmg/a^ 
cribing both understandings and misunderstandings accordingly. A 
simple but succinct example may show how members are attentive 
to the sequential location of utterances as bases for understanding 
them, and that such a claim is not merely the analyst’s stipulation. 

There is a class of utterances which SchcglofT and Sacks call 
‘misplacement markers’, including such phrases as ‘By the way , 
‘Incidentally’, and the like. Of these markers, the following properties 
may be noted: 

(they) display an orientation by ihdr user to the proper sequential- 
organizational character of a particular place in a conversation, 
and a recognition that an utterance that is thereby prefaced 
may not fit, and that recipient should not attempt to use this 
placement in undemanding their occurrence. The display of such 
orientation and recognition apparently entitles the user to place 
an item outside its proper place.** 


Members may inspect the sequential organization of speaking 
and^ the presence or otherwise of misplacement and other reparative 
devices when locating the basis for a misunderstanding. We do 
not immrfiately jump to the conclusion that a man’s mind is 
not working properly until we can find no grounds in the public 
domain of talk and conduct for his failure to understand such 
talk and conduct. 

When we do conclude that a man’s mind is not working properly, 
we do not thereby necessarily conclude that he is mentally ill- 
I have examined elsewhere** some of the properties of insanity-ascrip- 
tions, and, in a recent paper,** I tried to show how halludnation- 
and delusion-ascriptions can operate as methods for dealing "idi 
unacceptable perceptual accounts. Both analyses employed daU of 
^*”*^^**icativc exchanges as occasiorvs for explicating some 
of the ronvcntional structures of reasoning that inform the ascription 
of such ‘mental’ predicates to persons in our culture. (Mental 
Illnesses are not, where seriously ratified, fim-person avowable states; 
ri u ** emtomary to find them being ardently disavowed.) 

nc o the sinking features of psychiatric diagnosis, in cases where 
a prospective patient C3*ibiis what for the clinician are delusions, 
ambiguity which arises with respect to determining 
not hallucinaiions arc present. WTicre someone articulates 
. . ''■orld as be experiences it, and such claims arc 

bearably delusional, it can be quite unclear as to whether his 
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perceptual account is an account rf (i) an hallucinatory’ experience, 
(ii) his delusional fiction or (Hi) a delusional interpretation of a 
genuine percept. Generally, the clinician expediently settles for an 
amalgam of ‘delusion-and-halluanation*, unless the character of 
the account suggests to him the posability of (iii), in uhich case 
some minimal definitional collaboration with the patient may be 
possible. The categories of the functional mental ilInessK and symp- 
toms’ operate as pragmatic accounting-schemes employed in practical 
affairs; they are not labels for mental entities.*^ 

In concluding this schematic overview of sociological apP^oaches 
to psychological phenomena. I want to shovv bnefly how one m 
handle r,Zy, coasid.red ..ow m .enas c ih. 
character of rccollcc.ion and forget.ing.“ l .r not doub.ri to 
members can remember ihings by 

criterion for remembering. J® dihinguisti betivecn 

about the past event, persOT or s i|,.,i we have 

aetually having ‘■'"’""'’"’“I j bring misiLcn about one's 

remembered, between r^'^^ri-gisacliieved williout any images 

images. Moreover, muctireroembe g achieved tvilliout any 'click 

at all a>t« is not to engage in a 

of comprehension at all). to fry to remember, but 

course of action; one can be orderrf m ,,.is 

not to remember. A pemn s ^ .ijo that when we 

does not involve remembering ' , aPjaa answer slraiglitaivaj 

arcasked, 'Doyouremembe ... . occuirence; as Rj'Ie 

without any r -Member' is simply » express 

lias remarked, a major use of it... 

that one has learned ^ p,5i..dng recollections as 

Members arc routinely mpicaliied in discourse 

part of their conversational acinrt). 1 S cKolleclion, will 

which requires some ‘'"Pfj amount of detail re alise 

conventionally prosidc for PP y knowledge of speakerj ) 

to the assignable interests “"f ; „°riry positionetl as a top.c- 

and hearer(s). P®’ “inrndng back home?' will ordmanl, 
opener such as, 'What » >>"" '^iT^^-minutc report eneoinpa»ng 
nothelieardasareques foram»“' > besond the point m mne 
every encountered ev’ent, ext^ ng ^ ^ but w II he 

lich jf“t,;rtor'ZT.elective and liearer-releson, 

heard instead as a reques 
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MHCC utterances arc ordinarily constructed by 
u..tnva»iu.. w.v dssignablc state of knowledge and rclc\'ancc of 
their prospective hcarcr(s) — a principle term^ ‘recipient design 
by Sacks” — recollections will be found to be subject to control 
by such a principle. For members interacting within the practical 
attitude, ‘selectivity’ of recall cannot have the sense of merely 
editing from a stream of images, but takes the form of a charge 
or negative ascription based upon a consideration of presumed topical 
and known-in<ommon relevances. Tliese form the sccn-but-unnoticcd 
baseline for eppropriale editing and selection of whatever ‘comes 
to mind’. 

An articulated recollection of some kind may be informative 
for hearen as to vvhat sort of knowledge the speaker is assigning 
to them as a basis for producing his mcmor^'-display; members 
operate with some broad ideas aliout the hind of detail relevant 
to classes of events being displayctl as recalled or remembered. 
Disclosures of memory- may be elicited as well as ‘touched off 
by some passing remark, and where they arc elicited, various possible 
conscqucntialities of disclosure may be self-monitored more closely 
than in eases where ihe>’ are ‘touched ofT. 

The lies between sodally appropriate recall and the ascription 
of knowledge and ignorance arc complex: some item belonging 
to a (claim^) corpus of knowledge may be forgotten without impugn- 
irig a claim to possession of that corpus, whilst forgetting some 
different item might impugn or weaken not only a specific knowledge- 
claim or knowledge-ascription, but one’s more general status as 
a comprtenl member also. Psychiatrists trade up>on the conventions 
controlling socially competent memory when ihc>' require of incom- 
ing, referred persons that they recall what day it was yesterday, 
the age of the next of kin and the name of the President (amongst 
many other recurrent items of this son). Conversely, recalling some 
Item belonging to a corpus of knowledge might be heard to entitle 
the person to claim possession of the entire corpus, where another 
such Item might be thought of as an isolated item. Howcv’cr, members 
appear to onent to the production of some recollected item from 


rpus as a potential first-item, and operate with a conception 
networks of invcsUgable ilcm^Mnncction! 
‘'f of ooo ilctn of a cenain kind implicate 
and I* ** ^f'^oloturts of further items. For some remembecd 

“ P™'’" difficirll for the recaller to disasw 
■''™ “•«“* "'■■oh hearers may enquire, 
of "un-ant commonsense knowledge of typical course 

ol aeton nr esent progressions. Take the following interchange:" 


A: Do you remember the lime the police chased you in your 
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car ’round io\sn? 

B: Yeah ... for an !iour till I hit that { ) wall. 

A: Wliat’d lhc>- say when thn- caught j-a? 

B: (Pau^c) Don't remember . . . 

A: Aw, ('mon\ 


'ITierc arc certain ihinjp which members are normatively expected 
to be able to reniembcr, whilst there are things which members 
arc normatively cntiiletl to claim to have forgotten. couW 
refer to the latter events and experiences in terms of ‘privileged 
forgetlings’. Whereas to forget an appointment, anniversarv- and 
such events may be thought of .as a moral rather than cognitive 
failure, a case of a trauma, psjchotic episode or other grievous 
life circumstance can be permissiblv, even prcfcrrcdly, fo^oltcn 
irrespective of its actualh being forgotten Indeed, there is some 
evidence that sustaining a claim to have fo^oiten ones mcnwl 
illnc^. U comcnlionally ireaicd I.) ptcr, a< CMtlcncc of more com- 

,Kc 

Icclion and forgclling arc prcliminao' and mcended . 
for runher looUng and more detaded men! 

n,ey do show, however, dial a parueularly 
or liernory may be possible. To mmM 

intcrcsl need nor be in ‘undci-lyang ru|« phenomena 

‘in the mind’, but in public displays o p^21.„^nlzed accomplish- 
and subjcelisily.detcrminalions ,he propenies 

ments. It would be a reirogiarle step reorientation 

of such social phenomena to pf menial-pretlicatc 

proposctl here involves attnbuting ihe P P minds If it is argued 
Lriprion, and avowals to d.e eulinre. "»' «> Z" “„„'|7hc trSted 
that eul.uml knowledge is stored .n "'f ™ 

as a liarmlBS melaphor aa/rrr .t » akan <o 

have rcscarcliable access to it, or t »a , equivalent 

in some propositional form, or ihat all members 
cultural competences. 


lonclusion 

. lonri ^xDand upon, the 
•his chapter lias sought ^araetOTc, M 

romisc of some contemporary „n5-otswercexamined—under- 

n the first section, two problematic ranc p ^ „y,her 

landing’ and ’intention’-^rom rcfcrentT 

an intclUgibly be construed as haw g pp„qnied 

either as states or processes) and ina 
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in purely beliavioristic terms. Problems in the conceptualization 
of ‘intended meaning’ in interpretive sociology* and in the conceptua • 
izaiion of natural-language understanding in ct^nitivc psychology 
and psycholinguistics were unravelled and subjected to scrutiny. 
It was suggested that the attempt to specify a ‘psycholo^cally 
real' cognitive machinery of underlying rules and functions is miscon- 
ceived as a serious research cnicrpriic. (This is not at all the 
same as asserting that attempts to formulate a set of rules to 
cover some corpus of sentences or forms of conduct might prove 
unworkable as a technical undertaking for some purpose.) The 
second section dealt with some work by Fodor, Katz and Harnson 
accordingly. 

In the third section, some different directions for the analysis 
of human subjectiwty were sketched, and a tentative programmatic 
statement was advanced consistent with the explicated logic of mental 
concepts and with the critique of nco-mcntalism in linguistic theory 
and cogTUlivc psychology. Tills statement called for the investigation 
and careful description of the culturally available procedures for 
commomense subjcciivity-detcrminaijons and mcntal-prediwic 
avowals and ascriptions in interactional situations. In the final section, 
some examples from current work were outlined relevant to such 
a perspective. 

Speaking from a rather diflerent vantagc-pcint, G. H. Mead 
svTotc: 

If mind is socially constituted, then the field or locus of any 
gis’cn individual mind mast extend as far as the social actisiTy 
or apparatus of soda! relations which constitutes it extends; and 
hence that field cannot be bounded by the skin of the indiddual 
organism to which it belongs.” 

Members ^ practical employment of mental categories in their 
routine affairs testifies to the transparency of mind in the only 
terms that preserve the intc^ty and intelligibility of our reasoning— 
inicnuhjcctivc and conventional terms. We lose our bearings when 
wx detach our questioning about psychological phenomena from 
thar anchorings in the mundane world of cs'cryday interaction 
and lU organization. 
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■n,c claim tl.a< human hdngs arc ‘‘r^rLIny 

of one kind or another t$ an ’ ..ij jq by 

philowphcrs the thesis of innate know g 

Locke's critique in Vco-Cartesian rationalism 

to a consideration of Noam :-aiions into syntax.* 

in cognitive psyctiolog)', anting out o knowledge of unisersal 

For Chomsky, ‘a child is Imm "-"h perf«‘ 
grammar, tlmt is, snth a , I, „otion because of what 

acquiring languages . He properties of language 

he regards as discovencs in bng havc^bcen learned’* m 

that 'can reasonably be supposed of children. 

tl\e course of normal prammatical instruction in 

Chomsky stresses the abswee raoiSiy of its acllic^'ement, 

childhood language-acquisition procedures governed m 

arguing that children lc.irn by The most oft^uoted 

their scope and functioning by mna Pj ^ linguistic pnnaples 
a“r„'’:'Sm^.li:^:rrre’''r;lle's--Hng principles governtng 

" rlke Irc'cS; "^l 

is tall: is the man tall? The b»ok « to effect such 

on the table?' Chomsky them on longer, previously 

transformations, and can pioc children were proccrfing y 

unheard sentences. However, if the duM ,he ur g 

induction alone, then they ^ s If, for instance, the child 

general principle for such rmnsformanons. 
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were to discern a prindplc of transposition in the above instances, 
requiring that a declarative sentence be ana!>-zcd for the first 
rcnce of ‘is’, svhich may then, to form a question, be snifial 
to the front of the sentence, such a prindplc would indc^ handle 
the examples given. However, extrapolation and generalization o 
such a simple transposition procedure would give rise to ungrammati- 
cal constructions for N’arious other cases. Consider the longer dwlara- 
tivc: ‘The man who is tall is in the room’. Were the child to 
search for the first occurrence of ‘is’ and transpose it to the front 
of the sentence, he would generate the ungrammatical construction: 
‘Is the man who tall is in the room?’ instead of the corr^ 
interrogative: ‘Is the man who is tall in the room?’ Chomsky 
claims that all children (barring perhaps those with brain-damage, 
etc.) manage to effect the correct transformation on such longer 
strings. He argues that this must mean that the children are gos'emrf 
in thdr acquisition of linguistic knowledge in this sphere (as m 
many others) by a highly abstract, innate principle structuring 
thdr induction of rules. This prindplc, which he terms ‘structure-de- 
pendence’, runs as follows (for this case): Scan the simple declarative 
sentence and anals-ze it into abstract plirases; locate the first occur- 
rence of ‘is’ after the first noun-phrase and then shift it to the 
from ofthe sentence. Given that allknowu languages contain siructurc- 
dependcni operations, Chomsky argues that it could count as 
an innate prindplc governing our acquisition of linguistic knowledge 
(or grammatical ‘competence’).* 

Chomsky’s innatism is not simply a neurophysiological one; he 
is not just saying that children are bom with a certain neurological 
drcuiiry (on the same lines as a fixed computer wiring arrangement) 
that delimits their pmsbilitics of concept-formation, learning skill*, 
perceptual potentialities and so on. He is sajing also that the 
child is bom with perfect knowledge of universal grammar’, (op- 
dt.) It is this claim which enables him to argue for an affinity 
with Descartes and Ldbniz, and makes his position more radical 
and intcroiing than would have been the case had he remained 
intent v.ith a neurological-constraint thesis. For Chomsky’s poduon 
IS self-avow'cdly mentalistic.* 

rather strange to attribute to first-language learners 
such abstract knowledge and such imelleaual capadtics as nile-induc- 
uon and hjpothcss-formaiion. But before we unpack some of these 
pro ems, we should reconsider the examples just given purportedly 
lasoring an innatisl interpretauon of language-acquisition and an 
mnatm interpretation of the basis of human languages (at least in 
dimension; Searle, in a brilliant rc-ana!>'Sis 
has transformation case just diseuwed. 

uggested iliat the mnatist inference derived from it is an 
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artifact of seeing llic tr.msfbmiation in purclj' s>niactical terms. 
Srarlclias projXKwl tliat a more funciionall>*oricntc{i communication 
scientist might proceed as follou’s. He n-ili obsersT that both state- 
mcni*making and question-asking are speech-acts containing subsidi- 
ary’ speech-acts of reference aiitd predication, and that the same 
reference and prciliration can occur in botli statements and questions.* 
Froin here, the funciionalK-orientcd anaKsi \WII hypothesize tliat 
tlic nile in best accord with the child’s transformational proc«iurc 
in nuning from 'the man is tall’ to ‘is the man tall, will be. 
in asking a >rs-no question Q corresponding to a statement b, 
one predicates interrogatively m Q what was predicted asscrmcly 
in S, while keeping the reference constant m both Q,and S. 
here, the <Lxplanation of why the longer sentence is the man who 
tall is in the nwm?’ sounds anomalous, and would be rejected, 
can he phrased in functionalist terms, tniirilj hpassing the wur oj 
Given .l.e injunction to hold the refereoce eoosloot tl 

of structured forms of talk svhen ana > g depicts 

iyni.iclical rules of fso® ,'ar\’ dtna-processing 

the language-acquisition process as . rhild* 

and hy-pothcsis-formalion on the part of the child. 

. . . ^tributes tacit knowledge 

A theory of Hngui^rc structure 

of these (litigutslic) '"•''M'f', I ' child approaclies the data 

the eltild. It proposes, '■7' ffom a language of 

svith tile presumption that t^jr problem being to 

a certain aolecedently we Wefioed ty^.^,hn 

tlctcrmine whicii of the (hotna y) Language learning 

of the eommutiity tn w'"-:'* >■' “ S “ c” e.’ 

would he imposdble unless this were the ^ 

I have said “j;““Lri!rr"dt'mss^^^^ of the Kata- 

knowledge’ in connection with “ ding. Sulhce to say here 
Podor model of natural- language ""'‘''^clureSependence pnoctple 
that knowledge of something hke ■„ a primpit), and 

would have to be P™P<”“'™”-',-*S,i koowWsr '» incoherent. But 
that tite notion °r '’"’CS iz« ^ child; he is endowed 
consider further how Chomsky itctentizes 
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\sith a highly intellectual ‘presumption’ even before he has mastered 
his first language, and he is set to work on an intellectual problem 
of the first magnitude in selecting from all humanly possible languages 
( — is he supposed to know them all — tadtly?) the onc^ belonging 
to those trying to teach him? A genuinely precocioas infant, the 
Chomskian child is much more akin to a well-trained anthropologist 
at svork than young Tommy dowTi the street learning to^ speak. 
As soon as we start to concave of children as active participants 
in communication situations with adults who normally encourage 
appropriate responses and novel, welUformed strings of w'ords, we 
cease to over-inlcllectualizc the achievement of language-acquisition. 
Ryle has remarked on the absence from Chomsky’s accounts of 
this achievement any reference to terms such as ‘shouing, stimulating, 
correcting, guiding, leading, emulating’ and others.* Tlierc is clearly 
a tendency’ in Cliomsky’s work to unify the manifold character 
of learning, and to sec it as occurring in a single, well-defined 
way, rather than as consisting of families of practices and interactions 
occurring in very diverse contexts and for very diverse purposes 
(of adult and child). 

Expresnng a functionalist view consistent svith that of Scarle, 
Toulmin has argued against the current formulations of linguistic 
innalism.* Acknowledging the very' stable and complex end-product 
that we call ‘capacity to speak grammatically*, Toulmin nonetheless 
argues that complex behavioral end-products do not require for 
their explanation any postulation of innate mechanisms of the same 
‘form’ as the behavioral end-product. For example, honey-bees con- 
struct combs with cells of hexagonal cross-section, a complex behav- 
ioral end-product originally thought to require explanation in terms 
of some innate programming of hexagonal ‘forms’ into thdr central 
nervous systems. However, it transpires that the hexagonal property 
is a raull of the bees’ activities and the environmental energetics 
of their task situation, one that involves them in packing cells into 
the narrowest space which m turn assures that they will take on 
a hexagonal structure (due to the physics of compression in this 
case).'® The conjoint structuring properties of activities and task 
atuaUons must be investigated also in the case of language-acquisition 
and Toulmin argues that grammatically-structured talk might, 

on the honey-bee analogy, be thought of as the expression of more 
Ml srt to work on appropriate externa! 

tasks . Recall Sprlc’s re-analysis of the interrogative transforma- 
tiona proc^ure in terms of the tasks of questioning and preserving 
comtant ^ t> r 


Toulmin himself romarts that a language that lacked any symboUc 
'"“''‘,*5 ■/“’“'“I'J distinction betsveen what he calls 
tenns (for use in drasving attention to what is being 
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talked about) and ‘descriptive terms’ (for use in saying something 
about the subjects so indicated) would be inefficient, confusing 
and needlessly ambiguous. It can be argued on sucli grounds that 
we could expect to find a universal grammatical distinction between 
noun-phrases and verb-phrases without drawing upon evolutionary 
speculations about ncurolc^cal inscriptions or innate mental con- 
tents.** ... . I .• 

Goodman’s remarks on Chomsky’s notion of a mental schematism, 
subsisting in the mind but out of awareness, are especially trenchant. 
He complains: ‘just what Chomsky means by “idea is hard to 
determine’, and .asks what a ‘schematism’ could be, apart Item 
systems of Unguistic or other symbols used for organizing espencnce 
and which would, if ‘ra the mind‘, be 
the user. Are the universal.grammaucal pnnciples 
than descriptions, by an obseraer, of the organ, zal.on of speaker^out- 
pul? 

Chomsky’s answer may be that wbat 

minds in question than embodied in one language 

bodies. And since a .,pan from languages, 

ro:^TrirK*rhe'’Sn7pril.angu4.. 

Chomsky is hare depict^ ^ 

similar to the one desenbed by karl ropp ‘because 

‘how can EngUsh desenbe the . „„ basis for aserihing 

the world is intnusically *""*• acquisition and behawor 

the components of a theory / ^jata base itself. "^“ 1 , 

to the persons whose conduct theory? Now the 

then, could be the point of .'“'’’"S ho„ ,l,e mind works 

answer svould have to be, not and functions of language- 

but rather, ‘10 understand . „r project deleies the 

use’. Note that such a , .hifting it id'a''"'! 

subject and decenters the ioais ^ '"M; i„,elliiible l,inguage-use 
version of ‘grammatical and . . are now dealing so 

quite independent of minds or ' jated intrinsic organization, 

an abstract structure in terms of mpostuM^ ‘‘"'V 

for whose charactenzalion analytical 'l'«;^P“°" 

our reasoned intuitions but "X„ee of disembodirf mm.al 

shall no longer need to pro^o •lie «ste^^, as .be 

schemata. Tlus is likely >0 be mo 
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‘autonomy’ of syntax from semantical and pragmatical concepts 
(e.g. ‘presupposition’, ‘felicity conditions’, *sct|ucniial object , etc.) 
is eroded, and, along with it, the distinction between ‘competence 
(purely linguistic knowledge) and ‘performance’ (features of actual 
language-use, including knowledge of the culture, \sorld, situation 
and memory). This docs not presage a return to that form of 
behaviorism against which Cliomsky’s account was developed.’* For 
we neetl make no predications of other an S-R-rcInforcemcnt sort 
or of an ‘unconscious’ compcicncc. We do not need to restnet 
ourselves to other form of conceptual stipulation. The vocabulary 
of dispositions, capacities, conventions and functions (understood 
without ihdr customar>’ bchasiorisiic reductions) will suffice, 
work of Searle, and Sacks, indicates this very well. 

The idea of a siorcd-up, unsullied grammatical competence, 
extracted by innately rule-governed induction from a corpus of 
adult sentences, presupposes a model (or, as Wittgenstein would 
say, a ‘picture’) of human intelligence which docs not fit well 
Vkith the logical grammar of the concept of intelligence. Touch 
has argued that: 


Intelligence is not something of which the behavior is symptomatic, 
something inferred from bcfiasaor, but is exhibited in the behavior, 
prodding that one is looking at the given action, whether it 
be problem solving, similarity noting, inference making, or block 
building, from the point of dew of paradigms of that kind of 
bchador. These arc paradigms of what It is to do something 
well or properly. To speak of a man as intelligent is thus to 
describe much of his bchador as matcliing canons of correct 
procedure. It is at once to describe and assess an agent's perfoTmance}* 


Intelligence, then, is not the name of a mental space or store-house, 
but a concept with an appraising function. It is the psycholo^sl’s 
fiction that construes intelligence (along with ‘mind’ and ‘conscious- 
nes ) as measurable and objectified properties of persons. To speak 
of the intelligence’ as if it were a discrete mental faculty, or, 
in newer jargon, ‘cognitive structure’, is to reify into a phenomenon 
a concept bdonging to the ordinary'-languagc region of polymorphous 
categories. Tliis takes its toll in the quite misleading claims subscquenil) 
made about the nature of mind in rationalist linguistics. I do 
assertions such as: . language is 
both used and learned in accordance with strict principles of mental 
organization, argcly inaccessible to introspection, but in principle, 
I.’ ? >nvesiigaiion in more indirect wa>'s’.” Phrases 

!nvr Organization’ and ‘<»gnitivc structure’ seem to 

o referential^ , but upon closer examination the>' 
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turn out to be either metaphors for hitherto unexplicated phenomena 
or else just empty phrases. They do not literally describe anjtliing 
physical or cultural. 

Chomsky has, more recently, been quite explicit about exlcjuiing 
the ‘innateness hypothesis’ beyond the domain of linguistic (specifi- 
cally syntactic) skills (the ‘language faculty’, as he terms it) to 
include within its scope ‘principles that bear on the place and 
role of people in a social world, the nature and conditions of 
work, the structure of human action, will and choice, and so on. ** 
This extension of the innateness tliesb finds concrete exprosion 
during the course of a discussion of Wittgenstein’s approach to 
the problem of mental phenomena •• Chomsky argues that, contra^' 
to the v-iew espoused in Wittgenstein’s later writings, people could 
be said to be applying ‘a ladt tlicoo' of human action to pidc 
their assessments and judgments about what other P^P ^ 

Taking the case of reading as an activity ascnbablc to people, 
Chomsky claims that it is possible that: 

I have a (no doubt in part unconscious) llieorj’ 'V™'""® *5 
postulated mental states of humans perform.ng 
L reading, etc., svhich is related 

or UnguisTic rules in sucl, a .vay that 1 my 

when I believe him to be in such a mental state, and my 
assertion is correct if my belief is correct. 

Leaving aside our ^neoLiou" 

of the notions of unconscious theory j 

of linguistic rules’, let us f^us on i e ^ nbout his mental 

of A correctly that he is rrading, . could hardly 

state is correct. The first point to raise mental state) because 

constitute a ‘state’ at all ' on ,o argue that tlie 

it is a process. Tims, when ' Scribe a ‘critcrial mental 

imporianl question is whether or reading,” 

state’ to persons w^hen ^ 35 a question about ascribing a 

it would have to be ,hat this substitution » 

'critcrial mental process . Le rmke sense? 

granted to us. Docs the argumcn s , recapitulate 

*^To understand the dlcussio of reading 

Chomsky’s arguments apinst attempting to 

I believe that much of the _ r. i,at Wttgcnsiein .<ay>og. 
arrive at a si, on, ;;mlive'"nd' mmifying fonn 

inslcad of .ipprcciating ihe Clmmvly has 

or HU ‘iheraocutic’ remarks. Howevc , ..nconscioiw theory 


instead of appreaatmg me w ^ Chomsky has 

of his ‘therapeutic’ of an unconscious theory 

to concretize hb claims for t e j ascription! in the case o 
of human action as guiding our action 1 
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reading, it is necessary to outline Wittgenstein’s actual sketch of 
the concept of reading. 

Chomsky focusses on ^Vittgcnstdn*s treatment in the Blue and 
Brown Books, although these were preliminary notes for the more 
fully developed passages in the Philosophical Investigations, paras. 
J5G-71, We shall consider both, but concentrate upon the latter. 

Wittgenstein takes up the question of the nature of reading as 
part of a larger concern wth the expression ‘to be guided’ by 
something,” especially ‘mental mechanisms’. What happens, asks 
Wittgenstein, when a child reads a ncsvspaper article? His eyes 
glide along the printed words, he pronounces them aloud or to 
himself, ‘but he pronounces certain words just taking their pattern 
in as a whole, other words he pronounces after having seen their 
first few letters only, others again he reads out letter by letter’.** 
We should also predicate the act of reading of this child if he 
had said nothing aloud or to himself whilst letting his eyes glide 
along the sentence(s), as long as directly afterwards he could repro- 
duce the sentence(s) or articulate some moderately paraphrased 
venion of them. Of course, in some circumstances, we might have 
evidence of his basing previously read the $enlence(s) in question 
and of his having committed them to memory. Then wc might 
ask ourselves whether or not in the case at hand he has actually 
read them or just pretended to read them. Here, we shall perhaps 
be inclined to say that only the person himself knows whether 
he was actually reading or not, and wc shall be templed to locate 
the difTcrcncc between the two possibilities (reading and pretending 
to read) in the presence of a ‘conscious mental act’. Howev’er, 


...^c must admit that as far as the reading of a particular 
wor gOM, otactly the same thing might have happened in the 
beginners mind when he ‘pretended’ to read as what happened 
rr lu he read the word . . • 

f utercncc cannot lie) in their conscious states, then (it 
be) in the unconscious regions of thdr minds, or in their brains, 
e here imagine two mechanisms, the internal working of which 
c can sec, and this internal working is the real criterion for 
Of not reading. But in fact no such mechanisms 
art knou-n to us m these cases*^ [my italics]. 


the source of our ‘great temptation ... to regard 

rcadine from nrT ^ criterion distinguishing 

imagine ihe rollo„ing cajK: ^ “b’nvation!. He geu UJ 10 
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Wc give someone who can read fluently a text that he never 
saw before. He reads it to us— but with the sensation of saying 
something he has learnt by heart (this might be the effect of 
some drug). Should we say in such a case that he was not 
really reading the passage? Should wc here allow his sensations 
to count as the criterion for his reading or not reading? 

Or again: Suppose that a man who is under the influence 
of a certain drug is presented with a series of characters {which 
need not belong to any existing alphabet). He utten words corres- 
ponding to the number of characters, as if they were letten, 
and do« so with all the outward signs, and with ^ensauom, 
of reading. ... In such a case some people would be inclined 
to say the man was reading those marks. Others, t at c w 
not . . 

Wittgenstein goes to great lengths to show that 
uniformity to cases of reading, m terms o jj-.'j claim, 

or mental states. If his arguments are sound, Chomskj^s 
that my assertion that someone is reading abandoned, 

that he is in a certain mental state .s 

Let us consider some cases employing 

that wc use the word ‘rrad’ for 

rf/ffrrn/ criteria for a persons reading I / might see 

genstein notes that on some course, that is 

printed words and say them o • >vords out loud 

So. all, for I I »y ara .ho« 

and still not be reading. Even supposed to be read off 

which, going w an e»s..ng a^t,«^ i, , p„.lcalar 

from the printed ones.— And il you »y whether or not you 

experience, then it becomes qui c recognized alphabetical 

read something according to some ^erall^^^^^^^^ ^ 
rule.’” Again, suppose that , code— is the mental process 

print and at another read it m particular mental process 

Lily the same?*VCan we postulate ^ the subjective 

for all cases of reading? Don’<r of reading under 

experiences or processes according reading in "In* 

comideration? There are -""^rf^rfronr <r,«non: 

one may repeat f "^nhe” n.enee rd.h great a 

a few words and tahe in t attention to one s me 

guess some words from con , words to onesci 

in some eases and no. 
passages but not others, an 

• ■ • - -1 :„SnraSur tit” 

when you are not tinnlang 
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ask yourself whether }ou had such experiences of unity, of being 
influenced and the rest, as you read. — Don’t say you had them 
unconsciously! Nor should we be misled by the picture which 
suggests that these phenomena came in sight ’on closer inspection . 
If I am supposed to describe how an object looks from far off, / don’t 
make the description more accurate bjr saying what can be noticed about 
the object on closer inspection.^ [my italics] 


When we consider our ‘ordinary’ experiences of something, we 
should resist the temptation to build into our consideration those 
constituents that arise only from an extra-ordinary focus upon them. 
Moreover, we should resist the temptation to impute any special 
experiential element to all cases and say that, since it isn’t always 
present to ‘consciousness’, then it ‘must’ be there unconsciously. ’Fliis 
temptation only arises when we arc in the grip of the fallaty 
that there has to be some common ingredient present in cadi 
case of our use of a word to refer to some activity. Fcyerabcnd, 
noting the way in which Wittgenstein’s arguments arc Incompatible 
srith phenomenological assumptions, remarks: 


How do they (the phcnomenologists) know which (mental) phenom* 
cnon is the ‘right’ one (in ihcir search for the ‘essence’ of 
mental concepts— JCj? Tlicj- proceed from the assumption that 
the essence is not open to general inspection but must be discovered 
by some kind of analysis which proceeds from an cv'crjday appear- 
^ce. In the course of this analysis several phenomena appear. 
How arc we to know which one of them is the phenomenon 
I lat wc arc looking for? And if we know the answer to this 
question, why then is it necessary to analyze at all?’" 


If all that were relevant or criierial to reading were some sort 
ot mental process, then how could we make any distinction between 
somrone s actually reading and his merely belics-ing that he was 
u bar a person from making the inference 

pointr L'* rc^mg from his simply attending to something 

menfal ^ wc may have all sorts of experiences, 

takintr nia voices, and various other subjective processes 

w! Si cases none of these 

not whTt ^ --tai process’ is 

and avowaU fr, concept of ‘reading’ its uses in ascriptions 
in the following^: puts the case succinctly 


inir°" w supposed to find the Mental 
> ntrospcction, bang ured, should experience 
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and dcbcribe quite unusual things while ihinlong all tiie lime 
dial the task which was set him by the psychologist is being 
performed by giving these descriptions. No ps>chologist will wel- 
come such a result. Instead of thinking that new and illuminating 
facts about reading have been discovered, he will doubt the 
rcliabiUly of the guinea pig.^* 


If I state that I am now having the mental etpcncnccs of 
reading but am actually standing and staring into space, "O one 
is going to believe that I am really engaged m a ° 

reading Rall.cr, ll.ey mil Mart to quettion the 
essence of reading (or perhap, simply quesuon ' "" 

of this goes to show that nothing ““'f' " ^ 

val) of Wittgenstans case against . j 

(and other activities and achievements, ^ ~ ‘ |„ claiming that 

ing). He apparently sees no conceptual d fficnit « 
it is an intelligible hypolliKis Let us return 

to llie proper avowal and ascnption of reading 
to take up Cliontsky’s argument. He sass. 

...the criteria that Wt.geustrio actually *scusrta^_ bo* 

and elsewhere, are not m fac _ iustified assertion’, tha* 
in this sense, but rather ,Sn -ouW be justified 

is, conditions under winch * ” ' ^ 50 is reading, and 

in stating, possibly haring a certain 

so on. These arc cnlena m m> asserting 

visual image might se^e as a walking tlirough the 

that there is an oasis over assertion might still be 

desert, although my perfectly justified assert 

incorrect.*® , 

ertiunnl state attributed to 
For Chomsky, it is ‘the of the statement 

A as the criterion for correct (no j jjetermine the meaning o 
that A is rc.iding”t „hicl. count! „>■ that 

the word ‘reading’. In a fw n_ • , y,(re do sen'e u* tt' ^ ' 

in “normal eases’ criteria [or V'-®mpty unl«s “no mnl 

for correct assertion as we , which justified ^ 

cases" arc something othfr ‘ 1 “" „|,ich Chomsk) sp^ 

are furthermore, correct . The . . which the cn 

oleriSTr correct (true) empirical conditions 

in question relating to the meamiig 
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conceptually related to actually correct asserthn.^^ 

Chomsky’s hard and fast distinction between justified and correct 
assertion, and his demand for some specification of ‘normal cases 
independent of those cases in which justified assertions happen to 
be true, both indicate that he has not appreciated the role of 
the concept of'eriterion’ in \\'ittgenstdn*s thinking. For Wittgenstdn, 
the notion of a ‘criterion* replaces the notion of truth conditions 
in semantics. A criterial relationship between an assertion and its 
evidences is weaker than classical entailment but stronger than 
inductive evidence.” If ^ is a criterion for p, then it is part of 
the meaning of p that ^ is a conventionally fixed evidence for 
the truth of p. However, a criterion is not decisive evidence in 
itself, for additional circumstantial evidences can defeat the criterial 
support for an assertion. And yet, undefeated criterial evidence constitutes 
the coneclness of an assertion. There is no further meaning to be 
given to the notion of ‘correct assertion’ than this. Chomsky is 
right to point out that my having a certain visual image may 
entitle me to assert that there is an oasis a few miles across the 
sand, but that such an assertion may turn out not to be correct. 
However, when wc investigate such an example further, it turru 
out that the sort of evidences wc use to decide upon the correctness 
of the assertion that there is an oasis (c.g. that trees and water 
can be seen arid touched) are of exactly the same sort that justify 
sucli an assertion. Merely having a visual image will not count 
as a sufficient criterion at all. (Wc have beard of mirages.) But 
a correct assertion in such cases will simply be an assertion justified 
by criterial evidences that are deemed suffieieni by convention and are not 
defeated in the circurrutances of asserting. (It should be remembered 
iliai, for Wittgenstein, accivals in the first^person prescnl*tcnse of 
ps^kologUal concepts arc done without criteria of any kind; the 
alK)vc ai^umcnt liolds for second- and third-person assertions about 
sornconcs wanting, or expecting something to liappcn, etc.) All 
such correct assertions obtain thdr correctness from no other source 
and without any other guarantee; it should be borne in mind 
that many of our asseniom conridered correct arc also considered 


OioTOly MnH to claim that the diiTcrtncc between cases of 
jmlilirf assertion that A is reading, and cases of correct assertion 
t presence of an unconscious mental 

dnw'dt.* iVt* ^ think that enough has been said to 

" ‘ncoBweni. and that, even if wc substitute 
If a experience’, wc still cannot use this 

"av-ow inch T T actually reading: if someone were to 

not sav oT h' ^ c sincCTcly whilst staring at the cdling, we should 
> him that lie ti reading but that he must be under 
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tlic inHucncc of some lis-pnolic suggcslion or drug, ac. He may 
MM that he is reading, hut clearly we can sec that he isn t. 
Only by dccontexttlalizing and iltstorting the concept of reading 
as it is lord (and that is what is at issue here, not the fabncation 
of some diffnmt concept), could we imagine that inner proves 
arc in any sense at all delinitive of someonc s being engaged in 
reading something, and that all else (behassora and 
particulars) is epipltenomenal. If this conclusion makes a ihnry 
^especially a menlalistic theory) of reading imposuble, then so mucli 

^h'omskl^s'nodon'ofa taat theory of action “““ 

ascriptions of actions to people hinges upon just 
reduction of the concepts of reading wm 

so on. His major contribution to the P>l*° Xc, on rf creative 
to have shosvn I'"'' Skinner’s m^anisticje^^^^^^^^^^^ 

language-use to 'verbal bchanor and e ,t,e roncent of languagc- 

cotild not work and preserve the “ , . ■ , | jmi.retiuctionist 

use. It is paradoxical that "<>">“■’"» illicit form 
argumentation should now !>' P'°P^ behaviorism/men- 

of reductionism on the other side of t V j ^ jnjtpendent 

talism dichotomy. All of “J, 'SeLntr the sLd, of 

of Chomsky's oii(st.-»nding t«hnica -onr-jjcd apart from his 
grammar which should, 1 to co^ilive psycho- 

misunderstanding of its status as a contnbunon to c gn 

logy. 



4 Basic Experiential 
Expressions 


The study or subjective experience (long the province of phenomen- 
olog>') has often failed to transcend the established terms of the 


behasiorism/mentalism duality, in spite of the availability of much 
relevant work in the contemporary philosophy of mind. In what 
follows, I seek to reaffirm the relcv'ance to the study of basic 
human experiences of the pragmatics of ordinary’-language use and 
of experiential expressions in particular. 

Wc acquire a public, experiential vocabubry and a practical 
knowledge of its employment in our ordinary activities as part 
of acquiring a natural language. We acquire this experiential ‘sub-lan- 
guage (family of language-game features) through various processes 
of public training in its use. This training is made possible only 
> of the existence of what Pcar^ has called ‘teaching links’* 

or sixtahf-relfraTil crilnia of the basic experiences we have or undergo 
or sulTer. 1 shall begin by discussing perceptual inlrospectionism 
an t en shall take up some issues connected with the use of 
the concepts of ‘pain’, ‘sounds’, ‘looks’, and ‘appears’. A sociology' 
o expcnencc based upon the project of investigating the parameters 
or cxpcncntial bnguage-use in social interaction will be proposed. 


Perceptual Introspectionism 

our basic experiences? One proposal, 
holds that wr doarine of perceptual introspectionism, 

holds that we acqu,rc the capacity correctly to employ basic experien- 
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tial concepts (e.g. ‘pain’) in our own case by inspecting our own 

inner, experiential state, idcntir>ing it anil then learning to inatcli 

it with tiie appropriate linguistic category or expression as il we 

possessed the experiential ex|uivalenl of a bottle 

our skin for wliicli we are selecting the correct label. 

category that we employ, derived indeed (, I ts 

our social training in a natural language, is ) PP 

to work to refer to our own private expenence.* ll.is 

a fundamenlally mistaken conception of “-P'"'""''' 

it is deen and pervasive and rerltitres to be exposed piecemeal. 

The aJgmnent that will be defendeel here is 

are av.dlal.le to us as object, of posuble knon Wg' 

of the .social procedures of lingutsttc e 

course we may all have experiences be ore “1 language 

at all, a training in the conceptual ^pjriences. Conse- 

is a pre-requisite for our kmwirjgf "/ a, a possible 

quendy, the notion of a purely ‘pnvate expenence po 

object of knowledge is incolicrent exocrieniial laii- 

Consider the perceptual ™tino. S u, with 

guagc-acquisitlon. Such "vj,,Jns,ein spent many para- 

any concepts for our experiences. g 
graphs on thh issue: 

r.xperienee does no, direct us to derive anything from experience." 
and, clse»Iiere, 

Do not believe that you baso ou Sk.'"(Any 

because you look at a coor J j. negative number by 
more than you possess the concept ol g 

havniig debts.)^ h t in 

The very idea of iutrenpeerion pmuppos« obsersatto^^^^^^^ 

the case of basic expenence, p,i„, I feel t, where 

simply have a pain; I do P . intrinsic connection that were 
it U to be fell. (So strong w this inin {,35 jus 

1 to claim that I am “I „o, ridtaled, and in,<®d 

recently been constructed to accommodate my 

the idea of a ‘pliantom b"™ ' -ebsetving’ 

claim.) I cannot make a then the concept of obse ‘ 

where no mistake is logical X P^ port my P‘'^^"’.“"‘\nwhinC 

fails array. I can. » £g this by obsenmg an^tlimg. 

it in various ways, but ^something could not pro dc ^ 

an^Tcrm'.irrCS'irexperientia, expresnon. 
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say ‘this’ is what we mean, refer to, when we use the word 
‘pain’ of ourselves, but such mental gesturing inwards (if that 
is really what is happening) cannot provide an explanation of 
the sense of the word, for it provides no criteria for its proper 
use, and allows of no teaching links for language-training. The 
idle mental gesturing would be utterly useless in instructing someone 
in the proper employment of a concept like pain in syntactical 
contexts and as a feature of possible speech-acts like pleas for 
mercy, entreaties, threats, warnings, expressions of pity and sympathy, 
etc. If the ‘this’ cannot he expand^ into an account of the meaning 
of the term pain, then it cannot be what the term pain actually 
means. Wittgenstdn gives us an excellent example to underscore 
this point. Imagine a community in which each member had a 
box svilh something inside it. Every'one calls the object in the 
box a ‘beetle’, but no one can look in anyone elsc’s box and 
can only determine the nature of ‘beetle’ by looking into his oivn 
box. Wittgenstdn proposes that, i/" ‘beetle’ has a use in the public 
language, then the object in the box must be irrelevant to its 
meaning. If this private object does play a part In the understanding 
or*beetIe’, then intersubjccUve communication would be impossible.® 
NW, suppose that you undertake to teach a child the meaning 
of ‘tickling’; you tickle him in the ribs, and he laughs and jerks 
away. You say to him: ‘Now you know what “tickling” feels 
like’. And you may repeat such a scenario with certain variations, 
ensuring that the reaction of the child is such as to enable you 
to ascribe to him the experience of being tickled. But suppose 
that the child felt something you cannot know anything about: 
will that be relevant to your deciding from his subsequent use 
of the word ‘tickle’ whether he understands it?* Wittgenstein con- 
cludes that: 

If we construe the grammar of the expression of sensation on 

the model of ‘object and name’, the object drops out of consider- 
ation as irrelci'anl.’ 

Tile object is irrelevant to the leaching and meaning of the 
smsaiion-conccpt. Perceptual introspection cannot facilitate its being 


How do words re/fT to scnsaUom?— There doesn’t seem to be 
don’t wc talk about sensations every day, 
how is the connection between the 
,1^ ' thing SCI up? This question is the same as: how 

tmn.^ being learn the meaning of the names of sensa- 

" ° "■ord pain for example. Here is one possibility: 
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\%xirds arc connected wtli the primitive, the natural, cxpr«siom 
of lljc sensation and used in their place. A child has hurt himself 
and he cries; and then adults talk to him and teach him cxclama- 
tiom ami, hlcr, scntcnaca. Tliaj- teach the cliild new pam-behavior. 

‘So you arc Ktying that the word “ pam' really means erj- 
ing?’— On the contrary: the veih.il expression of pain repl-ices 
cr^'ing and docs not describe it.* 

We can see that the ‘experience itser. whiUt assnrrfly the phenom- 
enon for which the appropriate eone^t can runelion ” 
is not a part of the languaBe-aeqntnuon „ 

which, e.g., eitain themselves may be “ “"^se of tie 

various ways as a par. of teach, ng “‘‘beyond 

concept of ‘ch.iir‘. Ihis is no. because the 3 “'"“ " J i„ 
the language’ (except in the ,l,j used 

svhicli any emptneal experiences themselves are 

to desenbe or name it). ' ...-uPa-e i„ distinctive ways 

conceptuaUaed in and ® form of inner ostension. 

that do not depend upon in pain' or its 

However, we do not “"'i' - of descriptive categoncs 

ix|uivalents; we learn to A|,|!„„»h Wittgenstein clearly 

in connection witli our pam-avowab. S pain.bchasior, 

states that he is nowliere *' , 7 B*iJ^for naturally ex- 

l;L:!:i";atieLrn“::drf^^^^ 

... one is Slot only able to „“lerd=c°ripdin“'or iu phenom- 
and its location, but also * . . jj qj. sharp, throbbing 

cnological features, c-g-. Indeed we have a nch, 

or nagging, searing phenomenology of sensation. 

if under-employed, vocabulary fo jP ,jp,ions of an cbitnxlm. 
These descriptions, even > ''>“ 8 '’ ™' ^.^iagnosuc data. ThO' are 
arc informative and supply '"'P° p Morcoscr there is, Y 
ordinarily enneeived of as ■™' which manifests those 

and large, no natnml ^fSprions of them do no. 

phenomenological featurm, and^our nes 

replace any primitive bebavtor. VVi.tgen- 

Hackcr, who puts the “I’'"' fn” bm 
stein’s ‘non-cognitivc thesis ° we are not m p ’ . 

say, in the Hrs.-petson present-tense, thm ^ ,„al 

tiiis can hardly be said to ^ Hunter, however, has re . 

fonnor‘absenee-or-pain-bcl.asnm.' Hnm^ 

that the eoneep. of ‘pam d^ no, pdjeenses 

‘that is disungnishablc from what 
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that describe it.’” Wc could scarcely notice a change in our pain 
from mild to sharp and still call it the ‘same’ pain, any more 
than we could speak of a change of location of a hcad*ache from 
the head to the stomach. In iliis sense, Hacker is perhaps ill-advised 
to speak of a ‘phenomenology* of pain, and of the description 
of its ‘phenomenological features*, since pains do not qualify as 
phenomena independent from what arc referred to by the use of 
descriptive categories. Pains have no ‘identity-sustaining properties 
apart from those accorded to them by descriptors such as ‘sharp’, 
‘dull’, etc. The use of the w-ord ‘pain’, then, should be thought 
of not in terms of material-object nouns but as a signal that a 
certain range of issues arc relevant such as location, intensity, sym- 
pathy, admiration, calling for a doctor, fetching bandages or aspirins, 
and so on. If wc misassimilatc the use of the concept to the 
use of concepts of materia! objects, wc will become rapidly confused 
as to how we could acquire the capacity to describe our pains 
by using a public language. In Ryle’s terms, 

Epistcmologists are fond of using words like ‘pains’, ‘itches’, 
‘stabs’, ‘glows’, and ‘dazzles* as if they were ‘neat* sensation 
names. But this practice is doubly misleading. Not only do most 
of these words draw their significance from situations involving 
common objects like fleas, daggers, ,and radiators, but they also 
connote that the person who has the sensations, likes, or dislikes, 
or might vvcll like or dislike, having them. A pain in my knee 
IS a sensation that I mind having; so ‘unnoticed pain’ is an 
absurd expression. . .** 


Ryle notes that when someone claims that his pain is stabbing, 
^nding or burning, although he docs not necessarily think that 
his pam is given to him by a stiletto, a drill or a hot poker, 
still he IS saying what sort of pain it is by likening it to the 
son of pain that would be given to anyone by such items. In 
this sense, the descriptive categories used with the concept of ‘pain’ 
‘pure’ phenomenological descriptors posing 
a problOT for >\ittgenstdn as to how they could be said to substitute 
or o inary pain-behavior; rather, they arc sensation-descriptors 
c^nn regularly used to do (or look or 

and thdr proper use can only be 
nf ^ irairung and experience after the initial concepts 

available in the way Wittgenstein suggests, 
a so shoH-n some other ways in which the concept 
or a conr«M unction like an ordinary material-object concept, 
oain rcacii^ VMi* ^ If there were, for instance, a 

pam-reaction-kjlbng drug which, when taken, would leave the sensa- 
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lion unchanged but render the sufferer perfectly indifferent to it: 

. . . we wotild certainly not say that the eistahile sufferer was 
now I'a pA. and it would at the very least be unclear wheditr 
we should sav that he now has a pam. We say that » P'™" 
is in pain svhen lie has a sensation from which he r«oih and 
we are simply not prepared for the ease in wliieh he has only 
ilic sens-iiion, without the least inclination to recoil. 

This shows how closely related is our use of the concept of 
•pain’ and the presence of some observable behavior *“>“^^200 
cLstitutes a reaction to or recoiling from “““S 

Given that pains ere tied to reactions, ^ X” 

that pains are wholly prirate phenomena. Al hong 
limes be misled by stoicism or pretence, . Further* 

nelarel c.spres 5 ion that can distinguish ihese “ ^ ‘ U ,1,5 

more, in a perfec.ly ordinary sense of 

•same' pains— sharp “"P'’ fn' —usiy and reeie of us 

lirad, etc. We may tiot al suffer gn„.,l.ot 

may never have experienced eertem paiiB a ( he 

wound), but no one's pain can be uniquely 
is capatU cf or*MieWgi "5 '< 'e ihen, originate as substi- 

ntst-person 

tutions for or expanstons i„hiall>; 'I’m ht pni"' “ 

ing, moaning, cr)mg, cic.). To ,>• , pain-behavior, 

Wittgenstein argued, to have acqujr a with, and 

oa Unguisiic form of pain (as well as unplca- 

iratniiig with, cominon objects and tharfu^^.^^ 

sani encounters with some of ) P 3 pain in my 

expansion of such bare ^ sophisticated reports such 

leg’ (when clutclung one s ■'8).'°.” Tlic njrrsntml fm’ 

as ’I’ve a dull, throbbing P*'.". dthcr by perceptual 
of the expression ’I’m in pam is not observation 

introspection nor by observation o ( occasioned place m 

of) one’s conduct, but is ^ ion in some real situation, 

a series of circumstances of action . .^10 seff-aseripcion (avowal) 

By this I mean the followang; conduct and in 

of pain requires of the brothers for its appropna^ 

stances live up to *0 standards ri^uirrf by 3„d sioicnm, 

ness and intelligibility. IH ‘‘“'""/S' I ways q“ !' “'/c* 

but ascribe pain to my disclaimers will 

with my self-ascribed st.ate, the" “S "> „! to have mastered the 

Ueved or I will be though, by others 

concept of pain at all. • i,, ,o inast that the concept o P ^ 

Bchaviorisis arc mental-conduct concepts, 

and various other expcnenttal and menta 
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be wholly severed from observable conduct; where tlie>' go wrong 
is in thinking that the concept has a unitary meaning in terms 
of such conduct alone. Tliis illegitimalc form of rcduciionism 8^'’® 
rise to the equally illegitimate phenomenological fallacy in^ which 
the referent of ‘pain’ is some putatively private and ultimately 
inscrutable inner experience. We cannot, of course, give a unitary 
definition for ‘pain’. We can only show how it can be used to 
make sense in expressions and on occasions of real, practical me. 
Searching for a ‘referent’ for the concept is a very misleading 
method for untangling its complexity; the notions of ‘application 
and ‘reference’ may mislead us because we often work with an 
inappropriate paradigm for ‘apphing a word’. Malcolm hit on 
this when he remarked: 

Do I have a model of what it would be to apply the name 
‘directly’? No. I have this picture — that learning the meaning 
of ‘pain* is applying the sign ‘pain’ to pain itself. I have that 
picture, to be sure, but what docs it teach me, what is its 
‘application’? Wlien shall I say that what it pictures has taken 
place, i.e., that someone has teamed the meaning of ‘pain’? 
It doesn’t tell me; it is onl^ a picture.** 

For some bchasiorists, the word is supposed to be applied ‘directly’ 
to the pain-behasior; for some phenomcnologisis, the word is supposed 
to be applied ‘directly’ to the lived pain-experience itself. But 
if these arc essentially idle formulations, disengaged ‘pictures’ arising 
due to our bring beguiled by a unitary model of the working 
of our language, we need to take a synoptic view of the operation 
of our experiential concepu and thrir acquisition. 

When I say, in the first-person present-tense: ‘I’ve a pain in 
leg , I am referring to my pain, but not by applying a word 
to an object like paint to a wrall; I am manifesting, or expressing, 
my pain — the expression itself is a part of my reaction to the 
pain. That is how it gets taught. WTicn I say, in the first-person 
pcrfect-lcnse: ‘I had a pain in my leg, but it’s all right now’, 
I am noi^ referring to anything private (unless I had not disclosed 
ih^at particular pain before), nor am I referring to my memory 
ol the pain as it passes through my mind. (The word ‘pain’ 
in my utterance referred to the pain in my leg and not to the 
mernor>--im^ of it!) But what does this retrospective referring 
Mrmsi in. The ordinary use of ‘to refer to’ here involves ‘saying 
jAj when . and not fixing a label to an object. Thus, when 
* referring to the pain I had yesterday, I am 

saying t^ (appropriately and intelUgibly) when I have had such 
a pain, here is nothing mysterious about this sort of ‘referring’; 
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what leads us astray is ungrounded reflection upon the isolated 
assertion that ‘the word pain refers to an apericnce or sensation . 
Detached from its mundane sense, this assertion is extremely mislead- 
ing for it conjures for us a picture of ‘fefcrnng which has no 
place in our g4sp of the way we live our Uves. Words m them 
do not attach or apply to anything; people use 
in all sorts of ways, and when they arc .k-i 

doing just one unitary and invariant sort of thing ( . n 

pointing), and certainly not 'attaching a word 
^ In learning the ascriptive use of the catego^ pam ^ 
and third-person expressions (‘Hes m pain , ou 
we are trained in quite diverse way. “ ^ 

criteria in conduct and its arcumstanccs categories 

a (non-propositional) mastery of how ^ according to our 
and expressions corisistcntly to monitor other 

trainers and othen in actual instance monitor the surround- 

people's avorvals not consist in learning 

tng circumstances. The latter proewu c observed, contextual 

a «l of such »= are trained to make 

particulars are non-enumcrable. Ka our success- 

judgments in the light of surrounding . Jq mastery of a 

ful response to such training is „ jj. training 

set of contextual particulars ,jlU,y to discern heheiioral 

consisted only in the inculcation o wc should 

criteria for someone’s being m pai * pain in other 

not be able to distinguish conduct formally resembled 

people and cases where avosvals an / actually, manifestly, 

such genuine pain-b^avior Clearly, have to leam 

cases of pretence, joking, . v^ays; wc ha\c to l»rn 

this as a part of learning and utterance, »>nce 

to be sensitive to the contexts jjtambieuaiion of certain km 
they arc required for the successfu circumstance of use, 

of case. The idea .ha. able .o s.a.e a 

bu. .hen are able .0 „,e> 

defini.e se. of appropria.e bad, of ll" 

some people. (I believe .ha. U„g„i„ic and cogmuve 

of a ‘projecuon problem . However, '^'..8^.^'”'' 

ps> chology generally, as alrcadj n 

om a..en.ion .0 .he following analogy. ^ ^ 

•No one .hough, of lhal “''■-"^bfrih”' ’wu^ '.o .bint' i’ 
enumera.e .he condi.iom >■»’" 7“® ^ .he use d»“Wul. 

.o be u,ed-but if a desnan. from 

can say so, and also say Imr Uie 
usual one. 
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If I have learned lo carr>’ oul a particular activity in a particular 
room {putting the room in order, say) and am master of this 
technique, it does not follow that I must be ready to describe 
the arrangement of the room; even if 1 should at once notice, 
and could also describe, any alteration in it.** 

We do not, then, learn to ascribe pains according to fixed rules 
of context, although we can certainly identify eases whose features 
arc apt to lead us to abandon an ascription, or to change it. 
Tins is a proto-phenomenon — a fact of our human form of life 
is assumed in all training and language-acquisition. It is not itself 
a part ij/’languagc-acquiatton, except in the sense that as a capacit) 
it is drawn upon. 


Sounds and Sights 

When we hear sounds, we do not perceive an internal echo of 
the sounds; we simply hear sounds. However, what Ryle has called 
‘the language of originals and copies*** is typically introduced into 
metaphysical discussions of what it Is to hear and see, from which 
of course we derive the cinematic mode! of the mind. Ryle's strategy 
in undermining the relevance of the language of originals and 
copies consisted in pan in drawing our attention to the obvious 
inapplicability of such a conceptualization to the exercise of the 
sense of smell. If we do not ‘smell with the mind’s nose’, then 
seeing with the mind’s e>-c and hearing v%ith the mind’s car become 
transparent as the metaphorical constructions thc>’ are. When we 
report upon a sound we have heard, we arc not describing some 
phenomenal experience pertaining to a private, inner realm, but 
describing the objectively heard sound. If no one else heard it, 
then we could dthcr fault their hearing or claim that we ‘thought* 
that we heard it, that it ‘seemed’ to us that we heard it, where 
what we are now doing is not describing thoughts or scemings 
but justifying our previous reportage. (Note that the use of ‘thought’ 
and ‘seemed’ in connection with perception accounts usually guaran- 
tees no further questioning of us; we cannot sensibly be asked 
how we know that we seemed to hav'e heard a sound; there is 
no such construction as *sceming to seem to hear something'.) 

It should not be thought that there is something essentially enigmatic 
and ‘subjcaivc’ about our use of descriptive expressions relating 
to Munds. Take the expressions ‘twice as loud’ and ‘half again 
^ loud*. In most usual contexts of utterance, these expressions 
function well enough for practical purposes: we may, for instance, 
where asked to turn down our stereo ‘half again as loud*, take 
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action hv reducing the rolutnc by half at mcaturri by the relevant 
dial on the set, or sie may simply estimate lialf-volume. Ucarly, 
however, not all of an environment’s hearable sounds ean be cali- 
brated in siln, and for some claims about pitch and loudness, only 
further persottal testimony is available. Tliere is no independent 
calibration to which we appeal to settle many f Pj 

ancles of judgment about sounds But iiotiee "'f' 
discrepancies are found to arise which may “"'V be resolvri jf 
at all, by independent instrumentation as an authontative ; 

we do not ofdinarily thtnk of . "P 

■It’s twice a. loud as it was before’ a, 

or for the ^^Tbet 'Pro wt^ 

expressions cannot themselves be usnt lo scwic 

sAl purpose, hut we do nm of co'rrL^lndenc^e 

same person svho is using them hi/cmDlovment of linguistic 
between his actual expcnence . pressed people 

resources to expre« or d«cnbe «. lould 

using sucli expresflons to be "**”5 ” descripmiu and metaphors 
soon run out of o^e Sn Snue to caUbratc 

on their oN^-n. 'nieorcucallv, discriminate more and 

an insirumcni in Tmer and ^ encourages us to think 

more precisely, and this fac . ahogeiher ‘inaccurate’ or 

o„ this eeseaeeh 

from W. V, Quine: 

Poe years he S » 

the pitch and |„ud as that. He plotted these 

higli as that, “r ba^ a^» frequencies and volumes and came 
findings against the P^*^ ■ linear, but loganthmie ^g; 

out with significant cometot,^ „„ir„„ri,y of error in hu subjects 
nilicant, but of . r,„„c„cy and volume? Or vyas it 

elfort to esliroalc phys“»' coupled with uniformity of 

uniformity of Xgiiy subjective expressions bkc twice 

meaning ‘erinS^loud’?^ Or did the subjKtive “Pr"'"' 

as high’ and halfagai 1^1 ,1,5 meaning 11“ 

Ja^ from subject to “bj“h >«« „„pe„satory way? TOe 

Ldy, auine asB^ ^"^rtrintme”" sL^ros’ 

in ouraecousliealjudJ 
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subjects)? If wc treat experiential expressions like ‘twice as high 
as expressions of measurement, then according to the testimony 
of the calibrated instruments measuring decibeb, and so on, our 
hearing apparatus might be thought of as defective. However, in 
what sense could we be thought of as ‘measuring’ sounds in order 
to produce descriptive expressions like ‘twice as high’? If we treat 
an experiential expression like ‘twice as high’ or ‘half as loud 
again’ as produced by us on the basis of some csoterically subjective 
measuring system, then wc will naturally think of these expressions 
as poor ways of saying ‘n decibels more* or ‘fi decibels less , 
ignoring the very different language^games that we play with these different 
expressions. It is only by virtue of such a misassimilation that wc 
could come to believe that our experiential expressions are essentially 
faulted rather than occasionally so. Quine treats such expressions 
as ‘enigmatic’, but for many of the practical purposes for which 
wc employ them (c.g. complaining about stereos) they do thar 
job pcifcctly well and arc not at all treatable as enigmatic. Quine 
seems to be thinking of our ordinary experiential protocols as cnig* 
made by contrast to the supposedly clcar*cul and precise protocols 
general^ by consulting the pointer«readings on an instrument. But 
he forgets that, for many occarions, to speak of dedbcl readings 
Viould be heard as ‘enigmatic’, where ‘half as loud again’ would 
suffice very well. In this sense, generalized comparisons of normally-situ- 
ated experiential expressions with ph>-sica! measures can pros'® 
troublesome in terms of making inferences like those of Smith Stevens. 
Tlie undeddability occun because wc arc tacitly assigning some 
of the properties of pointer-readings to experiential expressions and 
then taking stock of the ways in which they difTcr from pointer-read- 
ings. This is like faulting a move in football by using the rules 
of chess. It is not that w'c have two distinct 'realms’, the phenomenal 
and the objective, in cases of sounds. Wc do not have, on the 
one hand, ‘sounds-as-subjcctively-measurcd’ and ‘sounds-as-objcctivc- 
Iy-mcasur«ri’, b^usc wc rimply cannot attach any sense to the 
clairn that we inwardly ‘measure* sounds. Our judgments about 
wund* arc not bad mcasuremtnis because they arc not measurements. 

o undentand the nature of such expressions of experience, we 
have to look outward, not inward. We have to look at the sorts 
^ arcumstances in which such expressions have a practical life- 
iricy do not have any practical life in games where judgments 
idlin sgsmst other forms of measurement; they arc merely 


^ P^^’ouicnal realm of appearances co-existing along- 
from a '|*'orld of aclualilies gains a certain initial plausibility 

howrv »-r u percq>tion of colors. On closer inspection, 

. urns out that here as well the idea of two ‘realms’ 
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1! Ilic product of conceptual confusion about the fiinciioninc use 
ol color catc^oncs. In order lo master a color vocabuhr>s speakcre 
muM affrcc, in a given commumcation community, about the broad 
range of applicability of color concepts to items in the world. 
Ue arc not taught ‘the looks of things’, but the actual colors 
ol tilings for the communication community. Tltc availability of 
the concept of bow colors ‘seem* or ‘look’ or ‘appear’ (eg. 'This 
seems, looks, appears red to me') docs not imply (hat this is 
the basis for all inrercnccs, or thait appearances arc the tacit objects 
of all descriptions, because to be sbie to describe the appearance 
of a color presupposes a conceptual grasp enabling one to describe 
an actual color, Hacker articulates what is at issue: 

Learning what ‘red’ means is learning, c.g. to call out ‘red’ 
on seeing something red, to bring a red thing on demand, to 
arrange objects according to color. Only then can the distinction 
between red and appearing red be taught, not because it is 
a subtle distinction, hkc that between scarlet and crimson, but 
because the concept of seeming thus and so is parasitic upon 
the concept of being thus and so. Tlic red visual impression, 
Whigcnsiein emphasizes, is a new concept*'* 

)\Ticn we have learned to guaid our declaratives about colors, 
c.g., by sa)irig ‘This looks red', we have not learned a way of 
describing something in a phenomenal, inner realm, but a way 
of limUhg our responsibitities for our perceptual judgments, a way 
of justifj'Ing or excusing our pcrcqitual claims when confronted 
with disagreement. Noiwithslanding the familiar (Husseriian) hypos- 
tatizations, there is no phenomenal realm of pure appearances; 
only guarded, qualifying forms of descriptions of a shared world. 

If we arc barred from presupposing a shared world of basic experi- 
ences, then we arc depris'cd of any means of accounting for the 
possibilities of mutual understanding of color categories (and a 
host of other concepts!). Shared perceptual agreement comes first, 
/kca disagreements and disparate claims about specific ‘appearances’ 
enter into our use of langu.igc. 


Appearances 

Tlie way things ‘appear’ is often taken to be the paradigmatic 
consideration entertained when proposals in favtv of some form 
of ‘subjectivist’ account of perception and expenence are made. 
And vet we use the concept of ‘appean’ independently ot the 
empJoym'crt of any of the senses in pariieular. We can say, .i 
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appears to be a counterfeit’, where all sorts of tests, requiring 
all sorts of e\idence and the exercise of various perceptual and 
judgmental abilities may be involved in making such a determination, 
albdt a guarded one, about the coin, painting or whatever, 

Constructions such as: ‘It appears as a spot in the sky’, or 
‘She appears to enjoy difBcult problems in logic’ are open to 
invalidation by others in the light of appropriate circumstantial 
data. /n/CTSubjective issues are throughout bound up with so-called 
‘subjective’ claims about appearances. In Austin’s terms: 

It is perhaps even clearer that the way things look is, in general, 
just as much a fact about the world, just as open to public 
confirmation or challenge, as the way things arc. I am not 
disclosing a fact about mjself but about petrol, when I say 
that petrol looks like water.” 


The same argument holds for ‘appears’. However, notice that 
we will often find that someone’s claims about the way the world 
appears to him can tell us something about himself rather than 
the world in cases where the report of the appearance is totally 
unacceptable In terms of group culture and its interpretive procedures. 
For instance, if >ou were to tell me that the ordinary scene we 
have both observed outside your window now appears to you like 
a nightmare from one of Dali’s surrealist paintings, this would 
tell me something about you'. that you are hallucinating, or 
joking, Ijing, the victim of an illusion, etc. Your scene from the 
window could not have appeared to anyoiu like that, so there is 
something wrong with you or the circumstances of your looking. 

If I were to say: ‘He appears to be guilty’, 1 am not committing 
m>^clf thereby to any perceptual claim; I might add that he looks 
quitc^ innocent.** If I were to say: ‘It appears that they’ve all 
pne’, I shall not ordinarily be taken to be describing some subjective 
reality , but taking slock of the objective situation, perhaps com- 
plaming about it or expressing surprise at ‘their’ absence. Often, 
wc use appears contrasiivcly, as in: ‘She appears on the surface 
to be very fncndly, but try making real friends with her and 
you 11 soon see that it’s all a fa 9 adc’. Sometimes, though, we employ 
the teim non^ontrasiivcly when we haven’t really enough evidence 
^ ^ ^ determination about something but enough for 

a go^ guess: ‘He appears to be Chinese’, or ‘It appears to be 
. Z' , "'c can speak of appearances when confronted 

it.- illusion: ‘It appears to be much longer than 

4|4 ^ course it isn't when measured with a ruler’, 

act. ^ to have cut her in halT said describing a magician’s 
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extremely cautious when we speak of ‘subjective 
reality' on the basis of a general distinction between appearance 
and reality. In a strong sense, appearances are often just as ‘real’ 
as other kinds of perceptual claims. And it can be very misleading 
to propose that what is reality for one ts appearance for another. 
In general, this simply could not be the ease, given the existence 
of a shared fanguage and inter-translatable languages. A shared 
language, as already stressed, presupposes agreements in basic judg- 
ments about things m the world. 

Finally, consider how often guarding or qualifying protocols become 
reified into features of a subjecii\e, inner space; we say, ‘I think 
that X’, where *I think’ is used in an opinion-prefolorj fishion; 
we say, 'I believe that X’, when we arc articulating a guarded 
propositional claim; we say, ‘It appears to me to be X’, where 
we arc hesitant about our perceptual claim, making ourselves available 
for refutation or confirmation by further evidcnce(s), and yet each 
of these protocols (‘think’, ‘bclicv'c’, ‘appears’) has at one time 
or another been projected into our ‘minds’ as peculiar sons of 
mental operations or subjective representations. Instead of making 
sucli projcctional errors, sociologists sliould be alert to the pragmatics 
of use of such expressions. In this way, as the scope of subjectivist 
theorizing Is reduced, the scope for sociological explication can 
be extended. 



5 Some Thoughts on 
Thinking 


It can be argued that ‘thoughts* of various kinds arc already 
sociological data and topics of inquiry^ for people’s ‘attitudes’, 
‘beliefs’ and ‘opinions’ have long been probed and correlated wth 
other things by social sdcniists. L»\-ing questions of methodological 
adequacy' to one side, it is dear that iOTne corpus of social-sdcntific 
knossledgc-claims contains reference to the thoughts that people 
arc supposed to have entertained about a host of matters, from 
the most locally spedfic item to the most global, historical course 
of events. The actual data of thoughts collected sociologically consist 
of spoken or v%Tiiten answers to questions; meaningful utterances 
constitute the ‘thoughts’ themselves for purposes of inquiry. Of 
cours^ the perennial question is: do these utterances represent respon- 
dents real thoughts about the issue at hand? Although this question 
wmetimes takes on a metaphysical tinge, it is usually rcsohablc 
by reference to (commonsense) obsers'ation of respondents’ relevant 
courses d" action. (Not that such connections arc routinely made 
as a tetter of empirical procedure, of course; too often we arc 
expected* to swallow claims about people’s thoughts on the basis 
° through a questionnaire or interview schedule 
" * • ’ 8®*hcrcd vsiihout such trappings, would hardly convince 
an intelbgeni layman vv-ho knov^-s that deeds can belie words.) 

otc, wwer, that nciiher in our ordinary interactions nor in 
^■stematic inqmnes do we usually say that in order to determine 
»a a person s thoughts are we must always have access to something 
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other than what he says and.docs and the cireumstanen of tlmse 
sas-ings and doings, or trustworthy reports of thmc thmp. We 
can be misled, lied to or deceis-ed about a persons thoushtt etrf 
actions, but being misled, lied to or deceit ed in these trays cannot 
be an invariant feature of our social tt-orld m these 
in order to possess the concept of thought (and the conept 
of ‘action’) in the first place, we must hate publcly atailahle 
standards of appropriate use and reference for them, ttliich presup- 

'irmri;T.Turordinrr;“ alfZ^ when t« are judpng wlm 

r&r orSif 

hidden or unobservable acts on the part o ' “ P. commit 

that a thought is an In^e word “ho°ghT‘, 

oneself to a range of utterly tnappropna^^^^^ conventional 

and to deny to onese f a ta g ennsdousness, then nmone 

locutions. For if thoughts were a j witnessed 

could elain. .0 kp-' .It.™, 

the acts tn question or had c, . dc^Hplions of actions 

But descriptions of thoughts are not 1^ 'l,lj jeer case, 

at all, unless the thoughts 

they may be about all sorts consciousness; 1 ma) hase 

as pertaining to the [,n, pbsing chess ts hardlt 

a thought about playing cho tom ’ introspectise gaze. 

an act of consciousness of Ihinhing, but t. not 

A thought may (sometimes) be thoughts on 

itself any kind of act . If . jescrihe a series of (mental) 
some matter. 1 do not P^^„io„,, judgments, conclusions or 

actisities, but to articulate my opuno ■ be idcnt.lictl 

assessments. Hasing haps by way ofeorreenns 

ssith thinking. Occaitonally.src may ».,P^ ,c •tho.ighi 

ourselves or someone saccimiit „c ate 

ofX when we said ^ upon something mental 

upon something “'‘Trireir' nores-er, what we thW 

that occurred along with die >a>anS jcwtiliing some «cul. 

of when saying ’’bfure: but W' articulating a ptefmid 

act which we performed at the tim ^ „c ,„fl 

interpretation of what we ,^„cnt responses or 's" 

(In words and/or actions) f„, ami '"'P'^'‘'r"V,„ ! 

wmlstm ol!«l 1^>'1""F m,;!;rB''antrh«n‘"« 
paralleliiig the P ten Welled and. m my 'le . 

MTVcrtil argummtt ha'c t 
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Bennett, for example, lias this to say of Locke’s inner-act theor\’ 
of meaning: 

(He) could not comfortably explain how he knows that ‘parrots 
make articulate sounds yet by no means arc capable of language . 
According to his kind of theory, the parrot's cries arc ‘Insignificant 
noise’ rather than meaningful language because a requisite inner 
actisity or process is not going on in the parrot — but how docs 
Locke know that it isn’t going on? . . , For years now Smith’s 
use of English has been normal and socially acceptable; but 
we have not checked on uhat has been happening inside Smith’s 
body or ‘inside’ his mind; and so we do not — according to 
Locke’s theory — know that he lias cv'cr understood or meant 
anything.* 

Wittgenstein attacks the Lockean approach (although not by name) 
in a scries of remarks on the relationship between meaning and 
language. He obscr\cs: 

^^'hen I think in language, there aren’t ‘meanings’ going through 
my mind in addition to the verbal expressions: the language 
is itself the vehicle of thought.* 

In fact, the sshole thrust of Wittgenstein’s many observ'ations 
about meaning Is to refute the contention that meaning is a kind 
of thinking and that meanings are thoughts. (Indeed, he argues 
that meaning in language-use is in many critical wa^s independent 
of mental acts, states, processes or experiences of any kind.) He 
notes that ‘mere explanation of a word docs not refer to an occurrence 
at the moment of speaking’,* and strives to replace mcntalistic 
meaning theories Mth an account of meaning in terms of conventional 
use, of occasions, and of contexts of speaking and hearing. For 
example, his emphasis upon the public conventionaUi> of language- 
use as the grounds of sense is to be found in various comments, 
such as: 


^n I say ‘bububu’ and mean ‘If it doesn’t rain I shall go 
or a walk ?— It 15 only in a language that I can mean something 
by somttlnng This shesvs clearly Uiat the grammar of ‘to mean’ 
IS not like that of the expression ‘to imagine’ and the like.® 


For Witlgcmmn, meaning cannm be a process or menial event 
accompanjing the utterance or understanding of a word, (phrase 
or otpresston) but is rather given by its tcehnique(s) of appUcalion 
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in linguistic practices. Wittgenstein pro«des some pertinent cases: 

Someone says to me: ‘Shew the children a game'. I teach them 
gaming with dice, and the other says ‘I didn t mean that sort 
of game’. Must the exclusion of the game with dice hate come 
before his mind when he gave me die order?* 

and in order to buttress his claim that statements about what 
is meant by a word are employed dilTcrently from tlimc about 
‘an afTection of the mind’,’ he asks: 

Docs one say, for example: ‘1 d.dn‘l dT I S 

now my mind wasn’t on it long enough * • , 

Another distincuon to be noted Here is suvu , 
stein: 

The language-game 'I o^:"’l' 'imughl 

don of a «“;^;),';, ?“The lawr is atin to 'It rcmindol me 

Consistently slrcs-sing the is att|uired by 

or expression and the mean, bV the absurd eonse- 

a language-learner, Hoetrine. He alto ex,^es 

quenccs of the of the word ‘ineaning 

the conceptual .“'■r'"™ STil largely dilferent direction, 
demonstradng that '"■T ”Sng‘ and 'Thnngh. ’- My dmu?! « 
from those of the words „r my word. 

can be inlerrupled, but v-,„®,linughtlestly. hut this doo 

be interrupted. I can meaning. .More«'«- 

not entail that svhat I *»? .“, ’’f £t we know the meamng of a 
wc distinguish f-lfa dhtinction which would be hanl 

ro°m,tain uX''tl.e ennteiou-nrs-s nor the meam 

, "i“et“;e'^;nd^mnd“‘n:e Su* - 

ir'hmc to think *'/- .--inor:!; and imree, them, cites* 
to itc identified with sprafie mmia 
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Whilst there may be no ‘mcanmg<t* going tlirough the mind whCT 
we think in language, as ^^^ltgcnsldn noted, there arc often words, 
whole sentences, images and the like ‘going through the mind^. 
Are Ifuse our thoughts? It is possible to overlook Wittgensteins 
use of the word ‘vehicle’ in t!»c remark ‘the language is itself 
the vehicle of thought’,” and lo construe him as arguing for this 
thoughts-cqual-words-or-«cntences account, lire means whereby 
something may be achies'cd, however, are not identical to the 
acliic\‘emcnt. 

The idea that thoughts are Identical to words or images which 
may appear to one’s mind or which may be conjured up especially 
is very pers'adve, and probably stems from over-extrapolation from 
instances such as the follouing; you arc asked to ‘think of any 
number from one to ten’ and you picture either the word ‘four 
(or some other number) or the image ‘4' to yourself. This sort 
of case is then made to stand for, becomes a paradigm for, every 
case of having thoughts or of thinking. It also encourages the 
Slew that ‘thoughts’ has'c a mysterious, non-physical realization 
in the mind. To correct this account thought and thinking, 
we have to remember that in the particular case just mentioned 
vshai we have done is to ‘picture* something, and picturing and 
thinking or having a thought are not everywhere interchangeable; 
^VTiiie shows the conceptual nature of the error we tend to commit 
in the following remarks: 

The words and images that accompany my thought arc not 
themselves the thought, but the form that the occurrence of 
the thought took. How does the mere appearance of an image 
of a cluster of diamonds constitute thinking of my diamonds 
rather than thinking of my wife’s diamonds? UTiy should the 
utterance of the word ‘diamond* be counted as thinking of dia- 
monds, raihCT than thinking of the word ‘diamond’? It is how 
I lake the image or word that constitutes it as my thinking 
of It as so and so. And how I take it is shown in wdiat I 
am now disposed to do, not in what happened at the moment 
of my becormng disp^. ... I might think of the same thing 
three times in one single day and have a diflcreni experience 
each time.” 

THctc is nothing in the occurrence of word w or image i per 
« which makes of it the thought ihai X; the particular occurrence 
o e related to, or aaually express, my coming to a conclusion, 
® «mc occurrence might elsewhere be totally unconnected 
T my thinking about a problem or trying to reach some conclusion, 
may rcac that conclusion without picturing those words or images. 
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Tlie opposite error consists in the claim that thoughts are essentially 
inscrutable phenomena which lie behind words, images, sentences 
and the other apparatus of representation. Although most of the 
arguments so far presented mihiale against this notion, a will help 
to consider how such a notion might have arisen m what W ittgenstcin 
tcmieel a ‘grammatical misasamilation’, or an uncontrolled gram- 
raatical analogy. We lake such over, acliriliea ^ 
writing and try to find some actiwty corresponding to 
•thinld^ng’ and some location for .he results ■'f 
thoughts themselves. IVe seek to sustam an 
we have not worked out clearly; thus, we say hat the hough 
is no. the same as its senteulial e.Kpresuou ^ “7,' ' 

can be e.xprcssed in dilferent s^ys and ,n X 

and then ask, since the sentenual rf 

urr tht tfeagWr? Since we candidate 

speaking, where is the etdtvtty of thinking ^ ',Ti(*nu that this searcli 
I both is inside our skulls, . he rules of 

is Ukc lookirrg for the place h g 

chess treat, as 0PPP>«' “ “matically overlooked is 

the kings of varioui sets . Wha sy thought 

that when we say that '■■Ipf"?' -njinary way) that dilTcrcnt 
wc are saying and acMlia. they are differen- 

tially clothing the same "“'jTLrallv ‘use your head!' to someone 
Although we say. Lking about what he is doing 

who docs not seem to us instructing him 

(because of poor cranial capacity, but rather 

to go about cxcrasing some iniellizcntly to the task at 

to begin attending more implicidy instructs someone 

hand; to suppose that “ ; p^uhar as supposing that 

to undertake some C"™"' “'"°7 at the ‘tip of h,s tongue 

when someone says that he has B„, „„ t 

he could actually reach in o ^ , Tki, brings us lo rhe rrint 
thinking at least Minr sort of activity, 
of the conceptual discussion. 


U 

Hicrc is no mi/irm “‘*‘?'ch’ma'ke'of thinking that which 

o^e Lr differentiate thinktn^ 'ktLra- ’“""'ILa?! 

, is. For ‘the phenom™ .fS irample, I may say tha. 
he eoncep. ‘widely '^p^rt-ng my guarded clatm abou. 

hink that so-and-so, atul M rttP" 
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a factual or moral matter without in the least making 
to a chain of mental c\'enis, I may he told by someone to think 
it over’, but if I obc>' this order by talking to myself, * 
then canning out two activities, the talking to myself and the 
thinking?** Ryle has gone a long way toward clarifying the nature 
of the concept of ‘thinking* by treating it as a category with 
properties similar to those of categories like ‘trying’, ‘hurraing 
and ‘repeating’.** Tliesc ‘adverbial verbs’ are incapable of spcafica- 
tion in terms of one or more concrete ingredients, by contrart 
to verbs such as walking, hitting, eating and speaking for 
specific sorts of concrete specifications arc available. Such ‘adverbial 
verbs have no ‘autonomous* content; the>' operate as verbs, but 
do the job of admbial qualification of other verbs. ‘Thinking’, their, 
can mean ‘with thought* as ‘hurrying’ means ‘with speed’, and 
clearly, on this account, both arc predatory upon some other (verb 
of) action. This anal^-sis of thinking has the following consequence: 
it makes inappropriate the attempt to understand thinking by close 
bchasioral or introspective study just as it is inappropriate to seek 
to understand the nature of ‘trying’ by observing what we do 
when we tty to do something. In W'hrte’s terms: 

It is not the movements, external or internal, that I make, 
or the ways in which I make them, when I bang the wble 
that allows us to call what 1 am doing ‘trying to attract attention*; 
it is the fact that these, or some entirely difTcrcni, movements 
are made in certain circumstances — namely, for the purpose of 
making people attend to me.” 

By the same token, ‘ thinking* docs not name some specific behavioral 
and/or mental manifestation (activity or state) but rather character- 
izes any such manifestation by relating it in certain ways to its 
TOiitcxi. Tlicrc is no contradiction between this account of what 
it is to think and the fact that thinking has, at least on some 
occasions, genuine duration. I can be thinking for an hour about 
a problem, and my thinking can be disturbed or interrupted. This 
^kes it look as if ihinld^ were genuinely a proccssual activity. 
Hr^cver, 1 be hurrying to work, and I can be intcmiptcd 
as I am hurraing {or trying to do something, or repeating something), 
without this entailing that hurrying (or trying or repeating) 
a proccssual activity of the same logical status as walking, speaking, 
drinking or smoking. If you ask me what I am doing and I 
tell you that I am thinking, my answer remains just as vague 
as wh«m 1 tell jou that I am hurrying. This is because ‘thinking’ 
concept. It is, in faa, a pol)Tnorph. In other words, 
ininfang can take various forms, none of wWch is necessary to it- 
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For when I tell you that I am thinking I might be doing any 
of a number of different things; puzzling o%-er a problem m logic, 
working out my budget, musing over a story I’ve just finished 
reading, considering the racing odds or trying to remember where 
1 left my pipe. To say only that I am ‘thinking is cither to 
offer a prolegomenon to information about what I am O'" 

is a way of cutting the question short, so to speak. For the fuller 
descriptions of what I am doing to be appropriate, to make sense 
as descriptions of my activities in mUxt, ’ 

have to be at least consistent with what is relevantly 
me and my eircumstances. However, given minimal 
Te. the absence of perceivedly defeating 

claim about such things as musing, “dmTmftance 

have to suffice. Provided that my eooduc, 

(including, perhaps, your knowledge of me) do not bdie mf « ' 

i\ can hofd iri.hou': your needing to p«r -V ^l. -V f 

summarizes cogently: 

, , . those psychological race' dep^”''to .to 

every right but vnlhout J“'“ ^l^^^fe.aiions of inner states, 
sense upon the existence of n , ,, 3,^5 constitute part 

arc such critena.** 

The sense of cognitive P'l'^J^'^’ rib'nrt to’' to' others; were 
given by the critena that Jtoff “ ^cnjfetations to operate 
there no .“’^'“lU.ive predicates, they could not 

as ‘teaching links' for ^ a functioning, pubUc lan.guage^ 

have a sense and could not '"‘"into considenng 

Tills clearly docs not entail behavior, only that some 

and so on are rcJacM, to patlerm as expressing 

eharacleristie (sequences "0 curious eircuinslanc« 

the pondering, musing and coradm ..hinking’ to somwnc 
(although not in all), ^hc "^P „bc,her the case at ikuc 
takes various <"™’, Ic cm’, ‘thinking something over . 
i, one of ‘thinking x‘ ‘thinking something out or 

■d, inking about X ,,‘.hml.nj of X^. connection, that wxa^uue 

‘thinking it through . ability to asenbe ( 

the concept of thinking and our 
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it inIclUgibly. We know, if we have grasped what it is to My 
of someone that he thinks stich-and-stieh, that we are not predicating 
of him some continuous mental ratiocination but the opimon or 
judgment that such-and-such is or may be the case (whi^ in 
turn is a matter of his conduct, including usually his preparedness 
to assent to certain sorts of propositional claims). We know that, 
where we arc allowing of someone that he ‘thought it out , or 
‘thought it up’, we are entitled (indeed, obliged) to require o 
him that he can express his thought in an appropriate way: 


If someone claims to have just composed a couplet^ silently and 
we ask him to redtc it, we would not allow him to pause 
till he had also found the words, cs'cn if he claimed to have 
done his thinking wordlessly.’* 


A synoptic consderation of the various ascriptions and avowals 
involring the use of the concept of ‘thinking’ rev'caU that the 
‘disclosure problem’ — the special practical problem of not known^ 
Vkhat another is thinking of or about — is indeed a very 
son of problem, and open to investigation for its occasionaliue. 
Synoptic investigations of the mundane uses of ‘think’ and its 
paniciples also show how spurious is that metaphysics which insists 
upon locating (or trying to locate) a single, general referent for 
the noun ‘thought’ or for the verb ‘think’; as Wittgenstein has 
SN-amed us so often, we should not make the mistake of looking 
for a ‘thing corresponding to a substantive’ in all instances;*® the 
words ‘thought’ and ‘thinking’ have thdr practical uses (which 
alone give them ilicir life, thdr sense) and wc ignore these only 
at the expense of substituting unintelligible ones in thdr place. 
W’esoon discover that, in our grammar, we do not identify thoughts 
ssith ethereal objects, nor thinking with a chain of mental images 
(cs’cn though images of all sorts may be found, in spedfic cases 
of avovkal or ascription, to be bound up with thinking). W’c have 
only to compare and contrast ihoughtS'with-images with da>drcamS' 
wiih*imagc3 to realize that images in themselves cannot constitute 
thoughts or episodes properly describablc as thinking. ‘Thinking 
cannot consist in any procession of items or changes, since any 
sudi sequence could occur in mindless rev'ene.’** Having a succession 
of mental images or manipulating imagined s^-mbols, diagrams etc. 
cannot count as constitutive entma for thinking. 

There is, however, no doubt that the having of mental images 
or tubvocal s^-mlx)! manipulation arc genuinely mysterious; wc may 
nil! a-sk, how are such phenomena possible at all? The problem 
here is that we may believe that answers to such questions must 
i>e sdcnlific (e.g. ncuroplqdolopcal, causal) and also that we arc 
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not entill«1 to claim any knowictigc of thinking at all until such 
nucstions have been aildrcssetl by mmc (unknown) mode of controlled 
inquiry into our brain funetioning. The development and Kploilation 
of the computer metaphor in much contemporary psjcholop has 
encouraged the proliferation of quite spurious analjses of what 
it is to think or to have a thought." and soaolopst, »re mual y 
content to let the matter rest nath their sister discipline k el once 
it is seen that these concepts are actively and delicately employed 
eouTentSonal ways in sSally -rganiretl discourse ss ic em^r 
mem alone gives them their meaning, it becomes clear “'at f^ag 

ZmlcatK. rehations are of the first importame^w^^ 

the nature of such plmnomena as ''";“f'’'J";;J;'yj;;,iLtTon of all 
opcrationalizaliom of ihw concepts rstraDolitions or 

thinking with •problem-sobing j Js logically 

idle retlefinitions in this area; if the “""P' “„i„'i are 
polymorphous, then altempls to unilire or reif) its mean g 

bound to obscure inquif>'. 


So fae, nothing aJc idendfied svith the rules 

to govern our thinking. T''" ,|™ “ • conceptual conventions 

of logic (and, by 'f ' S„g in his e» 

of natural languages). "’''8'"’'“^’ ,i,®caveats in (where 

' re/d/cM»lrr.,seems to ignom l . ^ 


Wa*«./dVaM«hV., seems. , „„i,ary 
he warned us not to treat the concep 

way), and he as.serts: ^ 

The laws of logic arc ”That' b" m sity they can be 

beings call ‘thinking ••• 

«■ - «r ihoueht’s ‘because they 

Tlic propositions of logic arc _ , j pm [i more correctly: 

bn"ou"..h^csseneeofhuman.lu„k.ng 

of thinking." , r 

w.iia™.. . 1“ “fli; ph,S*l>kria%n<i.ai.s 

of nature, but I)"™" t ^ Peats has remarked, 
meaning of thinking itself. As 
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It is Witgenstein’s later doctrine that outside human thought 
and speech there are no independent, objective points of support, 
and meaning and necessity are prcscrt'ed only in the linguistic 
practices which embody them.** 

Considering a new {unfairly attributed to Peter Winch) in 
logicality is reduced to a matter of arbitrary conventions, Luke 
ai^ue for an a priori conceptual relationship between what it is 
to think and the basic rule of logic: 

Doe this (Winch’s position) imply that the concept of negation 
and the laws of identity and non-contradiction need not operate 
in (some) language? If so, then it must be mistaken, for i 
the members of (a society) do not posses ex'cn thee, how could 
we e\’er understand ihdr thought, their inference and ailments. 
Could they c\-en be credited with the possibility of inferring, 
arguing or e'cn thinking? If, for example thc>’ were unable 
to see that the truth of p exclude the truth of its denial, how' 
could the>- ever communicate truths to one another and reason 
from them to other truths?** 

Now, clearly we have to admit that people arc not, ordinarily, 
accredited with powers of discursive thinking unless they odiibit 
the capadiy to speak rationally, and this will involve being able 
to dinercntiaic up from down, backwards from forxv’ards, absence 
from presence, sameness from difTerence and the contradictory from 
the non-contradictor)-, etc. But wc must resist the temptation to 
infer from all this that rules of logic ‘show what thinking is • 
We must take note of the fact that our linguistic conventions permit 
us to ascribe ‘thinking’ to someone in Ihe absence of logicality on 
his part. Wc should not conflate ‘thinking’ with ‘reasoning’, es’cn 
though much thinking involves reasoning, and reasoning involves 
accord with the rules of logic. Consider the following:** 

A: 1 m finding it difficult to follow your train of thought. 

B: 1 know; l‘m not thinking vet) clear!) today . . . 

Such an interchange would, I take it, be unintelligible to us 
if wc invariantlv appealed to rules of logic as entena for the ascription 
of thinking or having a train of thought. Yet there is nothing 
sclf-commdictor) about speaking of persons as having thought about 
something in an illo^cal or confused way. Although wc sometimes 
cturgr a person with not having tliought something out at all 
m virtue of the kind of thing he claims as the product of his 
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thinking, wc also allow that a person has been thinking about 
something, or thinking something over, when what he tells us contains 
violations of logical rules (of inference, say, or of concept-combina- 
tion). We may also say of someone that he has been thinking 
of his brother or of his summer v-acation, and wc may avow such 
thoughts ourselves, sshrrc the issue of accord wth rules ol lo^c 
is irrelevant; for how could 1 think of nty brother other lo^eally 
or illogically? And yet surely this is a case of thinking 
much falbeh in a dilTerent svay) as P™P“''X ,lvT(lSr? 

or doing mental arithmetic. Wlltgcnslnn and Lukes 'mP ■"' > 
all thinking with these latter sort, nf thinking m thetr remark, 

''Tvifen”we/orut upon those cases in which the f mwe 

amounts to an ascription of reasorang, sve in 
invoivcti than the ladt (or Mplieit) ^PP^'. . e lopicality to 
criteria. In our ordinary rf the 

rno7«iVo-TreVthep.p^;,^^ 

Pcrelman, claims: 

..,„syi:opsmte,uires hacking, forJhcreU 

that can be said to a ssllogism will be 

statement. It is always -<5biluv is a feature of syllogistic 

argued. The existence of tins . a syllogism would 

®c. It cbsia.es a '“^i,rng: (.r'-t 

require to be self-evident ,-™s. {2) a language structure 

knowledge of Ibe grammar of ‘ ‘ ^ pirfeetly known reality, 

wbicl. conforms to that ivabt) , ( 3 ) ^ language 

and (4) ''’”""*“‘'''‘",°': 7bind knowledge of terms rncans that 
. . . Furtlicrmorc, a fcr such knowledge would 

!;^„r,T;etI.i::g7ri's" be -cstabUsbed’ before the syiiogism ^ 
McHugh is arguing that P"'^“’ 2 .nStri’ (if indeed they 

anibLkgroun^kno^^r 
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tq;ic ronlcxiuali/ai'um cxplititly in to fiirniOi jxmihlr logical 

coniiccllons for ca^rn of *iJioi»R!»tHliv)^crftl a^«cnion; c.p.* 

Patient: Not frclin;; well totlay* but yCTtml.vy I wa^ fine. 

Menial Welfare OJficer: \S1»at matir you fed all riglii yesterday. 
Patient: 1 was Allas! - 

Mental Welfare Officer: Oh ... you - you were ... on lop o! 
the world, ch? 

Ordinarily, hoNscs’cr, ssUen we arc listening to the assertions of 
a person sshom we already consider crar.y, our readiness to suppl) 
strategic contextualizntion diminishes, llic Vk-orV of psychologists like 
Cameron and existential psycliiatrists like Ilinsvs’angcr and I-ijn? 
is permeated \silh attempts to reinsutc strategic contcxliializaiion 
for such cases, and their success or failure in explicating a ‘hidden 
rationality' or a 'hidden logicality’ in the outpourings of 
patients depends upon the extent to uluch their readership is prepared 
to invoke the device of strategic contcxtualizalion along the lino 
suggested to them. An example from Cameron’s studies of asyndetic 
thinking and metonymic distortion shoss-s the kind of svork which 
has to be done to render a patient’s assertion to show its fondamcnial 
logical connections: 

Case i6 says he is alive 'liecausc you really live physically because 
you have menu three times a day; that’s the physical.’ {\Nliat 
ebe is there besides the physical?) ‘Tlicn you arc alive mostly 
to scrs'c a work from the standpoint of methodical business. 
Tlie first sentence obviously means that on the physical side 
you live because you eat (have menu) three times a day. ‘Jen 
really lice physically because* conveys the sense of ‘on the physical 
side you live because’, but the actual phraseology is distinctly 
metonymic and until translated into a more conventional lo^ca! 
structure, leaves one with an uncomfortable sense of uncertainty 
as to the exact intention of the speaker. In the second sentence, 
‘/o serve a work* represents an inadequate fusion of to serve and 
to work, in which the normal elimination of one phrase or the 
other is wanting. Tlic remainder, 'from ike standpoint of methodical 
business', is the patient’s idiom for daily routine.” 

^ If (^meron’s analysis seems at once reasonable but labored, it 
IS perhaps became we operate routinely with what we could call 
an economy conveiilion for the use of strategic contcxiualization in 
lo^cabty ascriptions. This convention circumscribes the expectable 
etton to^ be expended by a hearer in strategically contextualizing 
someone s assertions. (There may be a wider latitude permissible 
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when the reasoning being considered is written dotvn.) Competent 
members of a culture are taken to a^utesce m thts ™ven 
in the sense that the> are nomialively enjoined by 
to produce utterances which require mtmmal 

their logical coherence and connectedness to be percoved. Reasoning 
from unspoken premises (i.e. reasoning " P'XS t 

as long as the suppressed premisses can reasonably be tho^lit 
rf a, forming part of a presumed shared contus of knowledge 
or belirf To® dMay. ortent to. accomplish or susta.n the r^ 

that som'eone's tttterances. reasonings or mfinencB are^ 

Moreover, by orienting to the sc - .logical character') one 

(where such "'''■'"‘‘'i"" ^hicll one renesively displays 

can P>'0"<>e contcxtuahzation Aro g n ^ ^,1 aio„g,» 

that ‘seir-evidence and thereby . „• i„ {is member 

It should be clear, hr,':''a,"Sd f s^rnywords', since the 
sense does not mean upon iu hearer grasping 

logicality of an assertion may be priraicatco upo 

ill presupposition “^^amradictorv’ when accorded one 

Assertions ana ^eable “ j” bylirareis as non-contradic- 
kind ofcontextualieauon can be anal) > comextuaUeation. In 
lory if they accord to it “ ' jt„ce of logicaUty-ascnpttons 

this we may begin to discern th P j|j,{„u, from appeals to 
upon modes of Itraf"-”"'"*”""?, ^uLider the following Mcrtton 
rules of logic alone. As an ^P d uPjiur daughter’s post-hospital 
recorded during a mother s descnption o 
behavior to a mental welfare officer. 

. 11 „;l,lv as a self-contradictory 

Wts rcm.ark could be taken „r an i"""™" “ 

- claim— the initial asenpuon to the d jig '“i 

conceal her hallucinating '’^"“^u'll still talk >?. £ 
by the subsequent (Jif^lur all. a eondiuon for bong 

we're in the room wath h« )- Ah“ prod“'' ^ 

tSs^aTarr; tn' 

he%traemerthat peraoni 

reported as producing that tni g 
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Is there a method for hearing such conjoined reports as other than 
self-contradictory and thereby unwarranted? There is, and Uie 
method consists in shifting the Mllogic* or ‘scIf-contradictonncM 
from the account (and the account-producer) to the subject o\ the 
account. Now, we can start to find the daughter hallucinating 
in front of her parents one moment and denying it the ricxt, 
or hallucinating and forgetting who else is present at the 
The internal consistenev' — the self-evident logicality— of the mothers 
account is upheld only at the cost of making out that the daught^s 
behavior is particularly irrational; we contextualize the mothers 
account strategically by invoking a sidicmc of background understand- 
ings that features various posable notions about her daughter — that 
she lies pointlessly to her parents and cannot control the occurrenw 
of her halludnaiions or some other variant upon the theme of 
mental disorder. If we do not make this shift in the ascription 
of illt^calily, we may start to doubt whether the account-producer 
(the mother) understands what is logically involved in ascribing 
the desire to conceal something from someone, or we may simply 
charge fabrication on the basis of an inconsistency in the account. 
Not only, then, do we seem to employ contextualizing resources 
economically, but also under the constraint that they accord with 
localljf ascribable knowledge. 

Finding that someone’s thinking is logical, then, is a judgmental 
accomplishment not prc-deicrminable in its entirety by rules of 
logic. Finding that someone’s thoughts are disorganized— even clini- 
cally disordered — is similarly not reducible to pure considerations 
of vaolations of logical form. Any such practical determinations 
arc warranted and structured by the sodal distribution of knowledge 
and beUef, the situated anal^'sis of the ease at hand, and the 
use of devices like strategic contextualization and its attendant 
economy convention. 


S^a! ps>chologisis have tended to treat thinking solely in terms 
of discursive reasoning, asking questions about its strategics fe.g. 
Brumrs inquiry into ‘scanning* and ‘fcxrussing’).** In cveiyday 
lire, the concept is not so restriaed. Actions and utterances arc 
often taken to be exortmemt of tho..r>VM. than 


^ rcsinciea. Actions and ui 

^ten taken to be expressioru of thoughts in a wider sense — 
outcome discurrivc reasoning’, and in ordinary use we cmplo>- 
vanous dcMce and judgmental procedure in ascribing thoughts 
t,!” jS Jp ^ch other. \V'hat is sociologically releant about 
t ught and thinking is their communicative invocation as categorio 
ol avowal and ascription, along u-ith the whole range of pubUcly 
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wed ■n,ent=,l-co„duct .J,e coavcndonalitft, exhibited 

mtidele Tr r “s competent commtmicators. The 

m^cls of thought and thinking propagated in roentalisiic psychoJog)- 
simply obscure the Jogjc-in-use of these categories for us. Moreover, 
the imsassmiilatioii of all thinking to discursive reasoning governed 
oy rules of logic prevents us from appreciating the polymorphous 
nature of the concept; its irreducibility to any tfw fi.xed ingredient 
over all c^es. Tlic further false general identification of the meanings 
ol our words and actions with ilic ‘corresponding thoughts’ putatively 
>n our heads has also been an uii/briunate It^cy of psjehoJogism. 

Plotting the ‘life-space* of these concepts takes us beyond the 
prophylactic functions of much logico-grammatical analysis. There 
are interactional issues bound up svith uses of ‘think* and ‘thought*. 
Consider, for example, the issue of having ‘the right to think 
(that) . . as it mundanely arises in ordinary affain. Take the 
follosving fragment: 


M) 

1 A: I thought he was inviting us to dinner . . , 

2 B: How come? 

3 A; ’Cos he asked us If we were doing anything tonight. 

4 B: Well it didn’t seem to m he wuz inviting anybody. 


Characteristically, the use of ‘I thought’ in utterance i constitutes 
its predicate as less than rigidly espous^ at the moment of speaking, 
although it is consistent with more than one hearing. A could 
be expressing a guarded conclusion still held, or retrospectively 
reconstituting an ori^nally firm impression as now in doubt. B 
undertakes to question A’s ‘right to think/have thought’ that A 
and B (and perhaps some others) were being imnted to dinner. 
However, A produces a basis for bis right in utterance 3 which 
turns on what Sacks has called the ‘phenomenon of the ^rr-se- 
qucnce'.®* A reports having heard the person in question as having 
articulated a typical pre-invitation utterance (paraphrazcable as: 
‘Are you doing anything tonight?’) which conventionally estabKshea 
expectations of an ensuing invitation. Hearing an utterance as a 
pre-invitation thus established A's ‘'right to think’ that an /nvrtafton 
was in llie ofiing, perhaps ev'cn implied in the utterance itself 
B, howev’er, exhibits her doubt about such an implication and 
renders equivocal A’s right to have thought that an invitation 
was involved. Nonetheless, atiliough challenged in the premt in- 
stance, A’s entitlement to have thought v.hat he did traded upon 
a conventional structure of conversation. Such structures, along warn 
countless other life contingendcs, furnish entillcmcnts to cMonversa- 
tionalisis 10 take utterances in cercam wtys, even though the tlrJcas- 
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ibility of any given hearing may occasion its articulation in guarded 

There is an interesting, systematic undecidability (not always 
detected as such by co-participants) in utterances of ‘1 J^ought 
(that) . . occurring in members* accounts which has to do t'lin 
the temporal relationship of the subject of the account to the 
moment of account-production. Take the following extract:® 

( 5 ) 

1 A: Thought Pepper was gonna come over. 

2 B: I dunno what could’ve happened. 

t'j "«•) 

3 A; An^^way they called ( ) couple times, two three times. 

4 B: ^Vhat day was that?. 

A’s first utterance contains: ‘Thought* plus predicate, in whicli 
his use of ‘thought’ may signal his guarded orientation some time 
before the present moment (in the sense that he was not suu 
that Pepper would come over) or, conversely, it may be heard 
to index his current recognition of her non-arrival even though pnor 
to this time he would perhaps have been prepared to say unguardedly 
that she would come over. He could hardly tww be saying: ‘Knew 
Pepper was gonna come over’, even’ if beforehand he would have 
been prepar^ to say: ‘I know Pepper’s coming over tonight; she 
’phoned to say so.’ A similar inferential undccidability arises in 
fragment (d). Ordinarily, however, these undccidabilitics arc of 
no practical consequence. Whichever way such locutions are taken, 
it is clear that the employment of the expression ‘I thought (that) 
has nothing to do with the description of a mental experience 
and cN'ciylhing to do with the character of the information being 
disclosed. Wc may be articulating a prior guardedness or engaging 
in ‘guardedness by hindaghi’, but wc are not reporting upon a 
stream of occurrences in our heads. Although wc may report upon 
a silent soliloqu)-®* in s-aying; *1 svas thinking (that) . . wc may 
also employ this expression to preface the disclosure of an opinion 
s'C hold uhich at no particular time wc have actually recited to 
ourselves. And the cogency of our disclosure of our thoughts docs 
not turn upon thdr liaving been expressed in sentences inwardly 

articulated. 
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as Wittgenstdn has remarked, the language-game in which the 
expression ‘I have the expectation that . . .* has a part^ to play 
is one in which the expression is itself a verbal reaction, the 
movement of the pointer, which shows the object of expectation . 
^Vhatev'cr my state of mind may be, I am disallowed by linguistic 
(xinvention from articulating the specific uncertainly about what I 
expect embodied in the first expression (but I am allowed to articulate 
a general uncertainty about what to expect). If I vascillale about 
the likelihood of an explosion, this is not at all the same as, 
per impossibile, vascillaling about my expectation of an explosion. And 
if I say: ‘1 expect it to explode in ten seconds’, others will judge 
from my conduct whether I really mean what I say. (They may 
be misled, of course, and the bomb may claim us all because 
I was calmly anticipating my own suicide and failed to inform 
them of my intention; instead of grasping that possibility, they 
appraised my behavior to belie my claim.) Similarly, I can, if 
I wish, say: ‘You disturbed me as I was intending to go away 
tomorrow’, and I can hope that this will be understood as; ‘You 
disturbed me as I was performing the mental act of intending 
to go away tomorrow’, but others who speak English belter than 
1, having grasped the use of ‘intend*, arc highly unlikely to hear 
me complining about the interruption of my ‘mental act’, but 
as complaining about being disturbed in the course of preparing 
myself to leave the next day, where they understand ‘as I was 
intending to go away tomorrow* as the reason far my saying of 
them that they disturbed me, and not as spcdfjing the process 
that was disturbed. For intending is not a process, howcs'cr I may 
abuse the word.* 

It is in these ways that our public language regulates our interper- 
sonal assessment of ‘subjective possibilities’. We each have a limited 
sovereignty os'cr the disclosure of those possibilities, and often the 
practical soscrcignty which wc are permitted is a pscudo-sos’ereigniy 
granted by misusing our linguutic resources and our reasoning. How- 
ever, c\'cn as we narrow down the dimensions of the ‘private*, there 
remains a stubborn conviction that there, at the heart of human 
existence, lies a residue to which philosophers and psychologists 
have given various dengnaiors: the ‘I’, the ‘ego’, the ‘self. 

In what follows, I seek to dispose of this ‘nomological dangler’, 
as Feigl would have ii.< I shall start by trying to demonstrate 
that the incept of the ‘I’ or ‘ego’ has functioned in lay and 
psycho-philo»phlcal theorizing as an explanatory fiction, a kind 
or metaph)-sical stop-gap for a misconceived nstem of explanation 
of human conduct. Then I shall try to show how this concept 
"!i!i u*^*u"”* vnthin the peculiar iconography of both the Freudian 
a the Husscruan miscomprehensions of consciousness. Finally, I 
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shall draw out some positive theses about the coiKept 

ing these theses to what Gunderson has called an ontologically 

benign’ view of subjectivity.* 


The ‘1’ As Explanatory Fiction 
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or of the fact that the actions of individuals never exactly corre- 
spond to the roles which they are expected to play, 
ihe iniroduction of the *1’ and ‘me’ concepts .... 
becomes accountable for cverytliing that cannot be explained 
by the organized set of roles which the indiudual takes over 
in the process of social interaction.** 

Mead invokes a kind of phenomenological ‘evidence’ for dividing 
up ‘the seir into the *1’ and the ‘me*. Whereas the ‘mc^ is 
simply the set of organized social roles or social attitudes, the 
“I” is not a "me” and cannot become a “me”',** except in 
the restricted sense that ‘I become a “me” in so far as I remember 
what I said’:** 

It is because of the ‘I’ that we say that we are never fully 
aware of what we are, that wc surprise ourselves by our own 
action. It is as we act that wc arc aware of ourselves. It is 
in memory that the ‘I’ is constantly present in experience. 'Vc 
can go back directly a few moments in our experience, and 
then wc arc dependent upon memor)’ images for the rest. 

As given, it is a ‘me’, but it is a *mc’ which was the ‘I* 
at the earlier time. If you ask, then, where directly in your 
own experience the *1’ comes in, the answer is that it comes 
in as a historical figure.** 

No sooner docs the ‘I’ serve to initiate action (as ‘the response 
of the organism*,**) than it becomes available only as itself a role, 
a feature of sodallzed attitudes. There is no way to grasp the 
*1’ apart from through the mediation of socialized resources identified 
v-iih the ‘me*. Mead argues, ‘It is what you were a second ago 
that is the “I” of the “me”. It is another “me” that has to 
take the role. You cannot get the immediate response of the “I’ 
in the process’,** 

Although there is much to confuse in this account, it is strongly 
reminiscent of Sartre’s contention that * No-one would deny' for 
a moment that the / appears in a reflected consciousness . . . there 
is no I on the unreflected lever.*’ \Vhaie\-er reified item is bang 
made to act as a referent for the concept *1’, it is clear that 
during the course of purposeful practical action the objects of attention 
or rnanipulation, of thought or of gaze, do not include anything 
which we might take to be the ‘I’. However, retrospectively, v.-c 
might conceive of ourselves as ha\ing been the subjects of such 
a course of action, and we might conjure up a picture of ourselves 
as the active agent and allow that picture to suggest to us that 
we have located somahing to ‘stand for’ the ‘I’ in comments 
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such m: 'I dW A”. \Vc shall rclurn to the phenomenological conlro- 

versy further on. r v .t> • 

Mead moves on to employ his category of the I 
to inject an element of indeterminacy into his s>-stcm. Having claimed 
that the ‘I’ is the source of action, the mainspnng or imUator 
of responses, he remarks that ‘this res|mnse oj tlm ‘ I is 
that is more or less uncertain’'" and he adds that The gi 
the sense of freedom, of iniliatis-e’.'" .More specifically: 
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both feeds in resources and controls the otherwise random impulsivi^' 
of the ‘1’. It is not clear to what extent the ‘me is bang usrt 
to designate the pres-ailing and obscrx-ablc social situation "idnn 
which the person is to act and to wfiai extent the me signitio 
the stored-up resources for action. Moreover, the I is usually 
taken to refer to the basis of all action in the individual actor, 
as well as to the novel or unpredictable response of the actor 
in a given situation. It seems clear that Mead uses his ‘I -concept 
as a residual calegor>' in a variety of (occasionally contradictory) 
ways. But the overall thrust of his discussion goes counter to the 
strictly (social-) behavioristic perspective announced as Meads 
general position, and it is probably bis acknowledgement of human 
creativity, his recognition of the limits of social determinism and 
his (albrit confusing) ‘phenomenology'* of the self which contribute 
to his contemporary incorporation into phenomenology proper by 
scholars like Natanson.“ Despite some attempts (c.g. by Young*') 
to biologize Mead’s concept of ‘I’ by seeing it as rooted in the 
constitutional foundations of the human organism, we can perhaps 
sec that there arc several metaphysical aspects to it. 

We could, 1 believe, paraphrase most of Mead’s general theory' 
of conduct in such a way that his category of the ‘I ’ disappears, 
but we would need to rework much of the discussion of soaal 
roles, responses and mind. Mead docs not conceptualize soaal ritua* 
lions as open to appraising judgments on the part of their panicipa^ 
actors with respect to what conduct is entitled, required or sanctioned 
ihcrdn; rather, he treats social situations in quasi-bchavioristic terms 
as fields of environing stimuli eliciting resportses from human 
organisms. He does not concqnualize people as rule-following subjects 
employing thdr resources according to grammatical, normative and 
other sorts of conventions, but as role-playing animals operating 
mechanically on the basis of ihdr capacity to lake the roles of 
others, with the addition of an incalculable determinant of creative 
conduct in the ‘I’, It is his attachmem to the dcierminisiic language 
of behaviorism which compels him to speak of locating a basis 
for responses in the ‘I’ rather than to speak of people doing the 
varioas things they do appropriately, rationally, intelligently, or 
otherwise. Where creative conduct is concerned (and Mead does 
not go^ into details on the nature and range of conduct considered 
‘novel’), the explanatory power of the ‘I ’-concept is transparently 
restricted; indeed, with this notion. Mead cncciively explains aw(^ 
creative conduct which, in his scheme, is quite residual and as 
such is handled in a residual way with this vague and confused 
construction. His successors, like Blumcr" and Kuhn**, either ignore 
the notion altogether or express serious rcscrv-aiions about its sense 
and utility. Its explanatory failure is instructive, however, in that 
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U points up the serious limitations to any attempt at the generalized 
explanation of human action. Tlie distinctions between the vast 
v’arietics of actual actions arc dmply overlooked; the more genenc 
distinctions between speech-acts and non-verbal conduct and between 
two-party and n-party actions arc absent; the parameters of novelty 
are nowhere specified (and the most continuous type of creative 
activity— the production and understanding of novel sentcnces/utter- 
anccs— is ignored in the discusaons of language). Mead did succed, 
to some extent, in linking the indlndltal subjcctmly to “al 
order, but his conceptualization of the nature of 
is ultimately unsatisfactory. Instead of pmons ““"5 
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they do, the theorist then faces a quandry which has ticen articulated 

by MacIntyre as not knowing 

what the identity of the individual consists in and how llic 
real individual may he distinguished from his pretences and perlorm- 
ances.*’ 

MacIntyre poses this as a genuine problem for GolTman” whme 
dramaturgical assimilation of human conduct leads him mto a simi 
trap. However, the ‘problem’ is a theoretical artefact; there is 
no generalized answer to the question of who someone really is— on > 
particularized answers in particular contexts, just as there can c 
no truly generalized account (independent of acting contexts) o 
why someone behaved as he did, or why some class of persons 
do what they do. All such questions, about who people are an 
why they arc doing what they arc doing, must be answered (i 
the answers are not to be vacuous) in the light of the purposes practi 
cal, engaged — informing the posing of the question, 
light of the sociohistorical circumstances of the acting individua ^ 
concerned. Notice that the question: ‘what is X’s real identity 
only logically arises in situations in which the inquirer has rcasom 
to suspect that the category under which X is supposed to be 
operating (doctor, teacher, ambassador) is in fact not the category 
genuinely informing his behavior. So, we find that the ‘doctor 
is in fact a fake practitioner, the ‘tcaclier’ a strike-breaking outsider, 
and the ‘ambassador’ a foreign intelligence agent. But having found 
out these things, it still makes sense to say of these people that 
they are abo, in other contexts and for other purposes, fathers, 
Republicans, churchgoers, bookworms, veterans and so on. In fact, 
as Sacks has shown so elegantly,’* the problem of mcmbcr-catcgonza- 
tion is a practical-reasoning problem solved (for situated purposes) 
in social interaction in quite orderly ways. There are selection 
relevances and selection preferences for member-categorization that 
can be described for types of ordinary conversation.** It is the 
road to metaphysics and the terminus of meaningful inquiry to 
pose the problem of member-categorization outside of practical con- 
texts, as if it were a general theoretical problem for the human 
sciences to resolve. 

The proposition that human conduct can be understood gcncrically 
in terms of roles and role-playing ako has its dangers. Am I> 
for instance, to be understood as now playing the role of the author 
of a book or paper? If so, then this would strongly imply that 
I am not really the author of a book or paper, but masquerading 
M (Which might be a way of down-grading what I would 

desenbe myself as now doing, but hardly illuminating what I an* 
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doing; in my eyes I am certainly the author of this piece of 
work, whatever its demerits!) Sociologists and soaal ps>chologists 
have been too quick to take literally their own mctaphoricalconstmc- 
tions, and then turning around to find themselves faced with a 
paradox of thdr own creation. They forget the delicate grammar 
of the concepts they employ (such as ‘role’, ‘I’) and over-extend 
them to the point where their use leads to unpalatable conceptual 
consequences and pu22lcs. Onlj on oceasron may I be described^ 
taking on iho role of iuch-and-such. -" 1 ® -I’' 
to imply about me that I never behave naturaUy under my category- 
auspices, or that I am never who I seem to be. 

It is pianslble to suggest that social theonsts are dnven 
leal constructions because they conceive of 

explanatory in the general, scientific sense, if cy description 

tualize thdr purely technical task as one of analyneai teenpnon 

(in the manner illustrated in my ^Seh o man 

find any need to have recourse to ‘I’ i, 

Fictional explanations reepure e.xplanatory fictions. . 
a paradigmatic case in point. 
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‘discharge’ of psycliic energy from our whole homeoslalic mental 
apparatus (t95o)-*' 


For Freud, the ‘ego’ is ‘located’ mentally between 
‘id’ and the civiUaing, socialiy-const.tuted ‘super-ego . Freud once 
compared his picture of their inter-relat.onslup to P, 

of rider to horse. The ‘ego’ brings the mnuence of he eternal 
world to bear on the crude impuhivitics of the id ^ 

to substitute the reality-principle for the plcasure'pnnciple). 

‘ego’ is also in charge of much of the individuals motihty, bu 
the rider now must use borrowed forces and occasionally rest contOT 
with the superior power of the ‘id’ and merely guide it vv 
it wants to go. The ‘ego’, then, is always in some contact with 
the ‘id’. The ‘super-ego’ may also be in occasional conllicl svitn 
the ‘ego’, since the ‘super-ego’ is a wholly external ‘ 

imposed upon the individual through socialization. (Note that oy 
picturing socialization in this way, Ircud is seeking to bui ^ ^ 
constraint into his model against blind and passive , 

of culture and its norms on the part of indisiduals.) The eg 
is that agency which lakes into account both the impulse an 
the condicting super-ego demands and designs and executes i c 
act. In later work, the picture changes. 

I believe that Freud’s model constitutes a psychological iconograpn> 
of the most bizarre and reifying kind in the history- of the subject, 
but that it is quite intelligible as a metaphorical construction desire 
to come to terms in general with the common experiences of sociahW’ 
lion and conduct. It comes to grid" only because it encourages 
psycliology to seek and construct fictional explanations rather than 
allow its conceptualizations to be constrained by the logic of ordinary 
concepts and the limits of generality in theorizing about human 


behavior in its specifically human aspect. 

Given that Freud thought of the mind on the analogy of the 
brain (he was at the be^nning a pfted neurologist), it is to be 
expect^ that his theorizing would take the form of a kind of 
spatial mapping of the zones of the mind, each with its structure 
and function described in very general terms. It is also natural 
that he would describe mental goings-on in terms of ph>'sical ‘forces^ 
and ‘energies’, employing hydraulic categories like ‘displacement 
and ‘discharge’, with barriers set up in the form of ‘endo-p^'chic 
censors’ repressing materials in the way that neural inhibition is 
eficctcd by blockages and re-routings of electrical-chemical impulses. 
Indeed, the impuUiviiy of the ‘id’ seems to be based on the literal 
impulsivity of neural cells firing and nervous tissue conducting ift*" 
pulses here and there to be channelled or released or attenuated 
in the brain. Freud’s topology rf mind is quite directly informed 
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by' the topology of the brain, and eventually, as Thalberg observed, 
he lapses into undisguised rcdiictionism, asserting that the ‘ego 
is a sub-system of neurones, and the mind a homeostatic apparatus. 

I noted earlier that Freud’s model of mind is not in general 
use by contemporarv sociology (with the major exception of Jurgen 
Habermas). Burgess” and Eliot” have documented the early influ- 
ences of Freud on American sociolt^-, and Swanson” in his essay- 
on Mead and Freud commented upon the affinity for s^ological 
pcnpectivcs on socialization of the Freudian concept of the 
ego’, although it is not clear why sociologists really acquired such 
an additional construct. Parsons” borrow^ heavily com r 
in constructing his account of family sociaUzation proces« 
the general theory of human action, but such j 

deemed intellectually unsatisfying by subsequent 
the new generation of sociologists seems largely immune 
influences The early attempts to marry Freud 
by Marcuse in his Eros and Ottltzajm’ philosophical 

amongst critical ihconsts more implied w hU carlv^ writ- 

anthropology available directly from Marx MtoSros. 

ings and with the elaborations provided by able to 

The notion tl.at within all of us there is 
generate action, organize what wc think, an su 
fible to cultural and id^Iogical dogma 

considered, and I believe .J? nosmiate. For most sodol- 

as well as an unfabifiablc pseudo-scientifi p . . j ^ man 

ogists, especially those who m^ -tegory 

consists in his social relations, and there which to analyze 

beyond the sociolnsiorical and the ^ of both the social 

human conduct. Although Freud s ego ^ Poirn other 

and the organic, it is usually made lo stana p 
in metaphorical isolation and onlologica jj-heme the sort 

Again, wc can perl.ap d««. in thj f/'f “ rfc ansn- 
of confusions that arise when the iheo distinctive Individu- 

to the question: what is it that ^^7 yyhat can account 

ality as a person, rather than as a mere ° ^ ^ structure of rcl- 

for my unique modes of orientation, '• -.-dons and rclcvancw 
evances? Granted that I share °"7J“‘oTer into inteljgiblc 

vrith my fellows (Indeed, I must if I ^ jhcre is nonetheless 

relationships with them, even aoart' from my particu ar 

something quite diflerentiaung The answer cannot 

organic constitution. In what does ‘ , cultural knovviedge an 

b.: culture. This is because i.» P'“;'|V“rien.a.ion and acnon^ 
norms that provide for my shared rrans-indlvidual, and 

Social roles and attitudes are exac I . , idiosy-ncratic way , 
cannot be appealed to in order to e.xplain 
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my specific constellation of emotional and cognitive requirements, 
needs and aspirations. My spcecli is individuat^ not only by much 
manifest content, but also by lone, occasionalily, accompaniments, 
stress, gesture and so on. Why? . , 

I do not think that there is anything very fruitful to be gainw 
in pursuing this question at the level at which it is being pc^ed. 
This seems especially to be arguable in the light of the Freudian 
and Mcadian reifications of the concept of T’ and the subsequent 
confusions that beset their theorizing. However, we might profitably 
ask a reformulated question, viz- by what conventional procedures 
of reasoning do members ascribe activities to someone’s unique 
individuality? Wlial are the conventional presuppositions of the 
work of explaining actions in ordinary situations svith reference 
to someone’s personality? These cthnomcthodological ways of posing 
the question are empirically meaningful. The other direction for 
empirical study would presumably be the ncurosciences, and I under- 
stand from ihdr literature that ndther the theory nor the experimen- 
tal and analytical technology arc yet available to enable investigators 
to so specify brain functioning as to dificrentiate between individual 
personalities, with the exception of clearly morbid, organic case 
such as brain-damaged or brain-discascd psychosyndromes.*^ Had 
Freud not sought to erect a general theory of the personality* wc 
might have been spared the many confusions he introduced^ in 
to the study of conduct. And the practice of psychoanalysis mlgh^ 
have been more harmlessly rhetorical, normative and hermcnculicah 
more transparently consisting of interpersonal devices and strategic® 
of persuasion, than is now the case. 


Husserl’s iconography of consciousness is cut from quite difierent 
cloth. He had no general explanatory intentions, and his difficulties 
wi^ the ‘ego’ derive from a wholly difTcrent problematic. 

Seeking to ground all scientific claims in the prc-rencctivc sphere 
of mundane experience, Husserl sought to elucidate the basic concepu 
of «pcricncc and perception by bracketing all questions of the 
reality or unreality of external objects, events and persons, and 
to uncover the essential structures of our modes of experiencing 
ami being aware of phenomena as they appear. We have already 
MUJ somciliing in a prior chapter about the conceptual miscompre- 
hension of categories like ‘appear* and the projection of qualified 
acsenpuons of real phenomena into a mental or ‘phenomenaF 
TMim Issberc ‘it appears to be so-and-so’ is taken to be a description 
phwomenal or mental, whereas it is a guarded or 
?n rl* of something objectively present, or cv’cn, ti® 

ti i‘‘ " a dot on the horizon’, a quite 

‘'“Criplion), Whai Huwcrl .ought was a jeria 
ordrvtnpiiom of liow our contcious ami 'intentional’ acts of looUng 
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constitute the world of appearances as a world populat^ with 
the familiar objects, e\xnts and persons apprehended naively m 
our practical and pre-rcflectivc affairs. Nothing sras to be allowed 
to pass unanalyzed as the product of the constitutive ° 

our intentional (noelic) acts. Bnt then, ask^ Husserl, uhat about 
the ‘ego’? Can we treat the bade presupposition of c\cry intentional 
act of consciousness as itself constituted by consciousness, or must 
we treat the ego as transetndtnlal, as beyond the constitutive grasp 
of phenomenological description? He remarks: 

Dlfficullies arise Just at one limiting point. Matt as a natural 
bang and as a person linked with others in a persona on , 

the uniting bond of ‘.society’, is suspended [or irac et J J> 

so too whatever possesses an animal nature. But ow a 
then with the pure Ego? Is cvxn the ^1 Ego 

which finds things prcsentctl to it brought through t ie p c 
logical reduction to transcendental nothingness. . . ■ , . 

is clear from the outset, that after carrying tlus ® ^ 

we shall never stumble across the pure Ego as ^ gj 

among othen within the nux of manifold experiences 

as transcendental residuum; nor shall we meet n as 

bit or experience appearing y.h ^ to 

an integral part and again disappearing. Tl g 

be pemanently, even neeeararily. tbere, P'r™“S 

is obviously not that of a stolid unshiriing expe i conics 

idea’. On ihe contrary, it belongs to every expenrnee that comes 

and streams past. . . .** 

Husserl reasons that die Ego lies behind ^'^"^'“cnomenological 

act of consciousness) and as such IS r^stant P 

reduction or bracketing of all m phenomenological, 

nature or essence of the Ego »» phenomenology, 

constitutive analysis. It remains be)'ona inc g j component 

and is therefore transcendental. It is always a because 

of consciousness, but never open to “ ‘r -^y particular 

it does not show itself as an experience or ,, acceptance of 

experience. It stands behind all cxpenenccs. objects were 

a transcendental Ego meant ,*at he upon something 

dependent for their various assignable cha Husserl h.ad started 

immune from phenomenological analysis.^ consciousness has 

out in his philosophical quest by denying integral, 

any self-generated contents, but '^*”®^.j'^, -ir^hich tt constitutes 

intentional relations with phenomena outsi ® admission 

in various aspects {there is only nuLj |ha't consciousness 

of an Ego in hack of all acts ofeonsaousness implies 
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itself must have some content, thus refuting the claim of phcnomcnolog)' 
to be able to give descriptions of phenomena in their own right 
as constituted by intentional acts alone. For now we introduce 
something over and above intentional, constituting acts — we have 
an Ego which is not itself constituted by any intentional act of 
consciousness but which is rather presupposed by all such acts, 
and upon which the characteristics of objects arc predicated. 

It was Sartre who, in his The Transcendence of the Ego^* sought 
to refute Husserl’s doctrine of the transcendental Ego and its impUca- 
tions for phenomenological description. He boldly asserts, contrary 
to Husserl, that there is only an Ego for consciousness, not behind 
it or presupposed by it. He tries to reintroduce the early Husserlian 
doctrine that consciousness as such is the realm of absolute priority, 
that it has no content, and that objects arc for consciousness and 
not in consdousness. For Sartre, intentional acts are consciousness, 
whereas for Husserl they had become only oru essential feature 
of consdousness. He argues: 


. . . the phenomenological, conception of consdousness renders the 
unifying and indU-idualizing role of the I totally useless. It h 
consciousness, on the contrary, which makes possible the unity 
and the personality of my /. The transcendental /, therefore, 
has no raison 


, Arguing apodictically, Sartre charges that my I is no more certainly 
pven for consdousness than the / of other mcn.<* It is only more 
intimate’.” There is no thematic unity to consdousness to be 
discovered by phenomenological reduction; in Sartre’s terms, 

... transcendental consdousness is an impersonal spontaneity. 
It determines its existence at each instant, without our being 
able to concave anything before it. Thus each instant of our 
conscious life reveak to us a creation ex nihilo. Not a new arrangemenl, 
but a new existence.” 


This impcrsonalization’ of consdousness has troubled some com- 
u Spicgclbcrg, noting that Sartre was attempt- 

but nth the Ego is not the immanent source of consdousness 

but rather its constituted object’ (in renection), comments: 

replaces by a stream 

ine “"rrteusness, actually volatilizes existence. By deny- 

it at thf ” ” dimension of inwardness he deprives 

«t at the same time of its existential weight.” 
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Spicgclbcrg here raises a similar isnie to the one faced by Mead, 
namely, to account for the idio 5 >'ncracics and particularities of indi- 
\idual orientations in the world pven the initial postulation of a 
morc-or-less homogeneous and impersonal collection of shared 
resources. Without his ‘I’, like Huserl without his ‘pure Ego , 
Mead faced impersonalizingand volatilizing human existence. Whereas 
for Sartre, the Ego is \icwed as a device for thematizing e.xpenence 
post hoc, for Husserl and Mead it was an ontological or quasi-ontologi- 
cal agent, a center or source; for the former a center of consaousness, 
for the latter a source of responses and creative 3«ion. 

Sociologically, \ 0 .at arc wc lo make of the 1 ’ “ K 

for us any intracrablc difficullics slanding >n llic way of our 
explications? At this point, wc must turn to constder “me ruo c 
positive theses, ones more amenable to our overall approach 
this work, and sec whether they can be defended. 

The Concept of * 1 ’ in Linguistic Philosophy 
T is not the name of a person, 

‘this’ is not a name. But they are conn character- 

arc explained by means of them. It « true that it is charac 
isllc of physics not to use these words. 

Wittgenstein’s reminder is ^ returning 

for he was seeking to dcrcify pf reasoned use in 

to examine its logical r.t? 3. an elusive residuum 

ordinary language. Instead ^ should pay very cartful 

or a kind of opaque ontological linguistic acuvity. 

attention to the use of the concept 1 S-nj^pecifying different 
Like ‘this’ and ‘now’, they arc index cal T 

items for attention depending utterance-topic, or 

is speaker-specifying, or perceptual indication, 

an object/pcrson/cvcnt of moments) of actual 

‘now’ betokening the moment (or range ^ ,n 

utterance. Even this is ’ .ypes of utterance (eg- ^ 

which ‘I’, when it occurs m ^particular person among 

am in pain’), does not call at en 1 P refercndal failure, an 

a group of people; it is not "3 uses as a referential 

hence does not genuinely function in ^ ^ hand, in saying 

expression or demonstrauve the word T is being 

. «T ermwn six incncs , , .nercase 


som«hing like: ‘I have grown « aboul .he merease 

used as an object-exprBS.un I “n b rerereuual 

in the heigh. “V ‘’“‘''i ^being i" 

failure is provided for, the word .s being 
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If 1 say: M have broken my arm* when I have just been m 
an auto accident and spot a broken ann next to my body 
1 lake to be mine, then 1 have made a referential mistake o 
the sort wliich is unthinkable for eases in which *1’ Is being used 
as subject, c.g., in expressions such as: ‘I’x'c a bad toothache. 

We feel then that in the cases tn which ‘1* is used as subject, 
we don’t use it because we recognize a particular person by 
his bodily characteristics; and this creates the illusion that we 
use this word to refer to something bodiless, which, howex’cr, 
has its seal in our body.** 


And yet we should not conclude tliat every case in which I 
is used as object (broadly, its bodily or body*part applications) 
requires of the speaker that he recognize or identify anything about 
himself. As Hacker has pointed out, *1 am being looked at by 
him’ involves no self-identification or recognition, but Is not immune 
to error relative to the speaker. After all, I may be correct about 
his looking at a person, but wrong in tliinking that the perso” 
in question is myself— he may be looking at someone behind me. 
Moreover, my use of ‘1’ as subject presupposes, though does not 
consist in the exercise of, an ability on my part to identify a 
person. Identifying something as oneself presupposes the possession 
of a certain sort of knowledge which could not itself spring naked, 
so to speak, from one’s psyche; it is socialized knowledge. 

It is worth mentioning here that Ryle’s treatment of what he 
termed 'the systematic clusivencss of is deficient in the 

discrimination of the two basic modalities of use indicated by Wtlgen* 
stein (T as subject and 'I* as object). For Ryle, ‘I’-scntcnces 
are analyzed in this early work exclusively in terms of second- 
er higher-order performances in which the speaker applies ‘the 
method of inter-personal transaction’ as a sort of observer of his 
own functioning.** It is necessary to supplement this account with 
some reference to the non-object uses of ‘I’ as in ‘I feel faint’, 
etc. Here, ‘observation* is quite irrelevant, because it makes no 
sense to say of someone that he could be mistaken in his claim, 
when sincerely made, about feeling faint. Wittgenstein assimilates 
these latter c^cs to his non-cognitivc thesis of avowals of psy'chological 
stales, m which he argues that feelings, pains, etc. arc had, not 
observed, and expressions of them using ‘I’ are not predicated 
upon observation (with the attendant risks of observational failure) 
th,. reacting to them verbally. The form of 

hLvint . Traction to a sensation will depend upon the speaker’s 
will criteria for person-identification, but 

in c present instance depend upon the application of 
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any such criteria. I must be able lo understand oilier people’s 
sincere utterances of ‘I am in pain’ as grounds for saying of 
them that they are in pain, just as 1 must know that observers 
of me, when I sincerely say ‘I am in pain’, can locate in my 
saying so grounds for asserting ‘He is in pain’. 

Although complex, and interwoven with other uses of language, 
the concept of ‘I’ is not m>-stcrious in any psychological sense, 
and much of the mystery- that has been spun around the no ion 
derives from misconstruing its actual functioning m ordinary lan- 
guage. • r docs not denote a spiritual locus of tapenenecs *0™^^ 
inside me; it is not the name of an entity, although it betoken 
a body or body-part in some of i.s apphjmlmns m /““i' 

othem cannot investigate me and use -I' m thetr 
it should not be thought that there .» therefore wm'>h'"8 
hidden away eternally from our undcRIan mg P P ^ jiifcrcnce 
Gunderson, we have lo realize ‘why this ma m n-riscopc cannot 
(ontologically) than the fact that “ ^dilferencc 

locale itself in its own crosshairs mak« P 

between the nature of the that not just 

things it can sight The 

my body but other '>""8* understand that although 

investigation hes in part in ""V in every respect 

1 cannot treat myself as an object o S 
this does not mean that ©then ca vis-a-ris me does 

arc aware that the of us «s then in 

not show my self “"P,“l; ''”|fis by’My “f “ i>e“plancc 
a position to see and de^cril^ o ensuing arguments 

of how others sec and describe “*• ••• . organized around 

about other people’s descnptions of u appraisal, 

meaningful issues (such as P“’’^ metaphysical ones about 

and so on) rather than around essentially m u J 
the purely private Ego. and Sarlrean analyses of 

The Meadian, Freudian, construed as invcsliga- 

the concept of •!' (which they all p, own wa> 

tlous of the pmperlies of some 'ersumpunu; Mead and 

began from a specific sort of 'I' f"'' 

Freud employed "heir onlofogizrf so for cBenlially 

explanatory purpases, whilst Husse the procew, 

speculative and mcnlalistic consciousness; in P'"'“”P^ : 

d'm.eloped strange ideas about and » 

cal psychology, o"', aTalyscs ihat >h'y “/'S 

It surely cannot be claimed fo j. , cannot , ’1“? _‘enullc 

sdously metaphorical. Sud. “ fding a lileml and socu.iW 

the claims ofeachth^rctraanm be p^w^l have each 

account of mind. (Mmo, * 
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avowed such an aim in their wnting; Mead the strict scientific 
inheritor and developer of scientific behaviorism and Darwinism, 
Freud die self-proclaimed scientist, Husserl the founder of plienomen- 
ology as a rigorous science, and Sartre the w'aj'ward early* d/saple 
of Husserl.)®* 

Rather than join in these traditions, I belies'C that any rational 
approach to the study of mind should break from them. Interper* 
sonally recordable ascriptions, avowals, appraisals, disavow'als and 
other speech events invoU-ing cognitive predicates arc available for 
inspection. The eihnomeihodolt^cal analysis of such public phenom- 
ena as self- and other-appraisals and ascriptions can proceed unen- 
cumbered by the argument that somewhere lurks a phenomenological 
Tcsidise called the ‘I’ which, if it were only public, could explain 
us all. 



7 Affect and Social 
Context 


Sodolog,- ha, had h.tl. .o say 

or emotional conduct, pe^p, ofl- thtoretically from 

Weber’s lead, it has generally bem niseo doMgraded to 

the bulk of 'rational f" j ^nsjmed’ to a permanently 

a sort of appendage to soaal ,he scope oP social 

residual status. Mistakenly '•’““Sj'. ^ij^have been allowed to 
convention and constraint, alTec , , in its turn, psycho- 

fall exclusively within the ptounceol p y phenomena 

logy has generated a vanety of s_ ^ ivith or controlled 

oUfTect, but few of them •'a' ' ,s and this has entailed 

by, the conceptual stmeture O OTO ji„,a„sions integral to tlm 

a serious neglect of the s,udy, It will be aigued 

very consutution of the P'-™""™’ j^lre irJderation of alfective 

hSdtat such dimensiom are „„„ closely 

states and conduct, Affcc . . ,jj7beha\ioral sciences, an 

inter-related than has "“f ^^^-Ji'linnil and sociohngu.suc 

both are throughout s“hJ“ recently been idenufied with 

uon of such cha"S“ up in order to show ho" 

social contexts poor to ^ afTccUvc states ts a httn 

able. The soao-logtc ot 
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underclc\-cIopcd area out-iide of philosophy, and so we must begin 
Viith the dues bcqucatlied to us by ihc plulwophy of mind. 


Emotions as Internal Episodes 


In one form or another, the basic categories of emotion — c.g. anger, 
fear, grief, shame, happiness, guilt, disgust, regret, ens^, pndc, 
wonder, remorse, sadness, jealousy, embarrassment — will admit o 
combination Viith the concept of feeling; thus, w'c gel ‘feels an^ > 
‘feels grief-stricken’, ‘feels ashamed’, ‘feels proud’ and so on. Since 
we can also combine the notion of ‘feels’ with a wide range of 
sensation-concepts, as in ‘I feel tired*, ‘she feels toothache’, he 
feels hung^’, ‘she fell thirsty’, ‘I feel pain’, the stage is set for 
the misassimilation of emotions to sensations (i.c. in the formal 
mode, the treatment of the categories of affect as if they functioned 
identically in our talk to the categories of sensation). Tliis has 
been a persuasive mistake in the history of philosophical and psycJ^ 
logical rcnecUon on the subject. Hume, for instance, remarked: 

. . . when I am angry', I am actually possessed with the pasrfon, 
and in that emotion have no more reference to any other object, 
than when I am thirsty, or sick, or more than five feel high. 


Clearly, this misses the point that we cannot even begin to 
identify the emotion wc arc dealing with unless we take into account 
how a person is appraising an object or situation. Although on 
some occasions it makes sense for us to say of someone that he 
knows his owm emotion better than anyone else, wc should not 
be able to sustain this as an invariant principle in our practical, 
judgmental affairs with other people; the reason why wc may 
on some occasion reckon that a person knows his owm cmotion(s) 
better than we do is not because he has private access to internal 
feeling-states that define for him what his emotion is but because, 
as Bedford has remarked, ‘it is hardly possible for a man to be 
Mmplctely ignorant, as others may be, of the context of his own 
Miasior’.* This docs not mean that a person is to be thought 
of as anals-zing his own conduct and then concluding that he feels 
an^, j«lous, etc., although this can happen when, e.g., someone 
is debating about whether or not he really feels jealous of another 
person. I^thw, ji is to be understood in terms of his routinely 
nixing (whilst others may not) some circumstances entitling him 
to DC angr>- jealous, sad or any of the afTcciis'c states. If someone 
bc/«/, angry, this may be treated as corroborative 
rather than indispensable testimony, but the wananted ascripiicm of 
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anger does not depend necessarih vpon a corresponding avowal, nor upon 
the presence of a particular feeltng-stale accmpanjting the anger displajed. 
Wittgenstein obsers’cd that emotions arc not genuinely localizable 
in the ways in \vhicli sensations can be, although the expression-behav- 
ior of emotions (such as a listening of the face, a rapid puke, 
etc.) implies some characteristic sensations. ‘But these sensations 
arc not the emotions.’* He goes on to note that he \vould almost 
like to say: One no more feels sorrow in one’s body than one 
feds seeing in one’s e>cs’.* Il is a funher s-arianl of Ihc fallaciom 
doctrine of perceptual inlrospectionlsm, already discmsed in the 
case of sensations themselves, which leads us to think t at emo i 
are internal events. Various sensations may be bound “p ™in 
syndromes of, e.g., fear, anxiety, gnef and so on, but they cannot 
be thought of as constituting these emotions. 

Meldcn has articulated the basic issue sucancily: 

kVhen we ask ourselves whether someone is 

chamber of hi, mind; “s i Thrp'eS 

our attention insvard from the ihin^ that p > F 

svith whom we are angry, and the areumstanecs ,n which 
show, display and vent our anger. 

Because people can sometimes *“'^,o''il,Var^mtn, that 

and other alTective states, it is ? ^ ,|„ pretence and 

there is a ‘something absent in t . . anecr, where the 
present in the case of the jj" ,'*• ^ Vernation or fcellng-statc. 

natural candidate for this sometlung circumstantially 

However, if we treat self-reports like i icei - e ; descriptions 

justified or unjustified ^ ’ ,hat may be 

of internal events or states, then the of the mind 

present or absent is nothing hid en circunistance(s). 

or body, but is some justifying or intelligibly 

A sensation or fccling-siatc coul an historical dreum- 

in ways that are unoccasioned by vvhereas, by ointrast, the 

stances of a meaningful docribc someone’s state 

appropriate application of 1 circumstances. kVhal dis- 

4 ea* n^O" sphdfie arrays of i„,mcnt from shame is 

liSguish« grief from remorse aclions, appraisals 

not a determinate inner faUng but , 

and situations in the soaal wjor • j. uniformly j 

locate any neatly S,y of emotions whieh leaj 

wdth (let ilone eonslituttve ol) *e smnety 

us to propose that emotions be hived olfcomplelely 

phenomena ; mther, it is that emouons cannot 
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from the ‘weave of life’; 

‘Grief describes a pattern which recurs, with dilfcrcnt vanations, 
in the weave of our life. If a man’s bodily^ expressions of sorrow 
and of joy alternated, say with the ticking of a clock, here 
we should not have the characteristic formation of the pattern 
of sorrow or of the pattern of jo>'. 

‘For a second he felt ^iolent pain.’ — Why does it sound queer 
to say; ‘For a second he felt deep grief? Only because it so 
seldom happens?* 

Not only do emotions characteristically have meaningful objects 
or situations as thdr occasions, but such objects or situations make 
emotions intelligibly present. This is not a psychological point, but 
a logical one. It is not that it is impossible to experience some 
feeling previously associated with being ashamed in the absence 
of the recognition that one is open to criticism of some kind, 
the only argument being made here is that the rational^ avowal 
or ascription of shame is conceptually lied to the recognition on 
the part of the person of some responsibility for the objwt or 
situation of the shame, and a susceptibility to personal criticism 
for it. In Bedford’s terms, changing the example; 

... the decision whether to say that the driver of a car whi^ 
has broken down for lack of water is indignant, or merely annoyed 
or angry, depends on whether the radiator is empty through 
(let us say) the carelessness of a garage mechanic who undertook 
to fill it for him, or through his own carelessness (‘annoyed 
with mj-self but not ‘indignant with myself).’ 


If the driver were to state that he was jealous of the situation, 
or elated by it, we should not understand his claim, c\’en if he 
went on to say that this was how he actually felt. We simply 
do not kriow our emotional slate or the emotional state of another 
by accepting the recognition of a sensauon to stand for the emotional 
A man is not the final court of appeal in his own case; 
Bedford reminds us that ‘those who arc jealous are often the last, 
inst^ of the first, to recognize that they are’.* And any such 
ratjfiM recognition will hinge upon the appraisal of the specific 
meaningful arcumstances operauve in the particular case. Any affect' 
aMJwa made outside of the situated bounds of circumstantial jusiifi* 
cation or cniiilcment can lead to dcrogagory inferences as to the 
avewing agent s ps>-chological condition; indeed, various self-imputed 
^ agent’s recognition of a mis-match 

etween his rational judgment of a situation’s affcct-afTording features 
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and his actual disposition to a\ou a specific emotion. (For example: 
‘I knoss’ there’s no reason to be afraid of tclcsnsion sets; but I 
just can’t help ms'sclf . . .’) More commonly, howes'cr, ascriptions 
of afTcctive disortlcrs are undertaken by tlilrd parties (or in the 
third^person), because it is usually found that irration.il aifectue 
stales arc occasioned by a delusional version of the \vorId taken 
to be true. If any television set had the property of radiating 
harmful energies or of recoung one’s thoughts and broadcasting 
them to tlic rest of the audience, we too may feel afraid ol c 


An emotion, unlike n scneilioii. may lie descnljed as reasotiable 
or unreasanalile, appropriate or inappropnale. A 
an emotion, may be had as .sell as felt. We may, w ’ 
sometlting like: h lt.a,l a pang of regret 
we cannot say lhal we l.atl an anger or an envy), 
to be both a case in svliicli we say wc^ ,1,, sensation 

also one in which the ptirase ‘of ccgrct desen ) 
of the ‘pang’. However, witils. it "’Itl.rMt was Lily 

,1 man who reported liawng had a P‘‘'’S “ ^ 

reasonable or justiftctl, it docs ", or not it wa' 

reported liaving liad a pang of regret different 

reSsonahlc or jn, lifted. And this show “ ' 1 '“' ,„o 
language-game is being ''p 'j, ^„oi*as a feeling, 

eases; ‘the pang of repel « '^‘'e"',.,s*e that we can 

but because his regret is jusufiwl • • certain emotions 

iiitcmgihly suggest to people that r,„l ,heir anger, 

oil rational grounds, tliat w'C can atg 
sitame, emhanassment, disappomimenl, tear etc. m 
not open to us in ll.e ease of sensanons. In this sense, 

. . . our capacity to mis and evaluations, 

upon learning to make cetlain ki . ^ d evaluations involves 
And learning how to make "''a' appmisall a observation, 

more than simply learning ■o/''";''! like learning 

whetlier ‘private' or ‘publte. That 
to identify headacl.es, toothaches tables. 

Rather, it is learning to interpret a PP j„dgcd desirable 
of norms, standards, principles, and ^opjonable or unrea- 

or undesirable, appropriate or mappmpna , 
sonable, and so on.’" 

(It might be remarked here 'J'“‘"'pdS 5 ’e phroomena, rillter; 
to ‘identify’ headaches and earher.) Standards of 

rite argument ha, already been pp emotions; to feel 

judgment enter into the ptclure .0 the 
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some emotion is to feel in some way about someone or something, 
as Pritchard notes." And it is not to fee! a certain way about 
an^ihing physiological, unless one is, e.g., distressed or worned 
or panic-stricken about a phyaological matter. The James-Ungc 
theoiy of the emotions, according to svhich an emotion is a feeUng 
of .some \isceral, vasomotor or oilier kind of internal, physical 
event(s), entirely confuses this point. U^iilsl it is undoubtedly true 
that biochemical and physiological transformations of various kinds 
occur during or after various emotions are felt, this fact can onl> 
be established experimentally, and that presupj^es an independent 
set of criteria for identifying the emotions in question; thus, emotions 
are not idenlieal to feelings of any such kind.** It is nonsensica 
to say that an angry’ person is angered bj any bodily factors, 
except in special circumstances where these form the object or 
focus of his appraisal and attention. It looks as though there might 
be an exception to the claim that emotions are not identical to 
sensatioru of physical changes in the case of disgust. Here, one 
might think of the case in which a person is disgusted with the 
scene left by a murderer, where he experiences genuine nausea. 
But note that namea is not identical to disgust, and the disgust 
which is fell in the given case is justified not by the nausea but 
by the immorality and inhumanity of the act whose results arc 
witnessed. One may be disgusted with the corruption of a politidan, 
but no nausea need be present as a warrant for the avowal c» 
the emotion. 


Schachter and Singer conducted a scries of experiments that 
(ended to show how mere physiological arousal is insuffident to 
induce a subject to report that he is experiendng a spcdfic emotion, 
cs'cn though the arousal was almost identical to that present in 
cmain sorts of emotional stales.'* The experimenters injected cpineph- 
rinc into soluniecr subjects, a substance known to produce physical 
transformations similar to those found in persons undergoing various 
emotional reactions or in %'arious emotional states. Some were told 
of the nature of the physiological reaction they would have, whilst 
others ''^cre told that there would be no experienced reaction what- 
subject was placed in a room with an aaor who 
pretended to be dther angry or euphoric. Those subjects who had 
been rorrccily informed about the reaction they would have to 
the injection did not become either angry or euphoric, whereas 
lose w o WCTc (old that they would not have a reaction tended 
to take on the apparent emotion of the actor.'* Those who did 
“'C.P^yrical basis for thdr fceling-statc sought some 
of fh#* M nung for it, and their taking on the apparent emotion 
^ to have been a function 

appraisal of their sensation in the light of the available 
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social information. Similar phenomena are discussed in some of 
Becker’s work on drug use.’* The dcseloptnent of severe anxiety 
in cases where a novice has taken LSD-25 had usually been attributed 
to the pharmacological action of the drug itself. Becker, however, 
noted that since such apparent drug-induced anxiety states or anxiety- 
psychoses were gcnerallv restricted to neophyte users, some other 
explanation might be s^iught out. He proposes that when a drug 
user finds his subjective state altered in such a way as to nt 
his pre-conceptions of insanity or ‘loss of mind , t en sue an 
account of the experience may occasion panic Even long-term 
users may experiment mill a higlier dosage than usual and 
cfFtasts unlike any previously knosvn. Unless there arc o e p 
to counteract the ■ loss-of-mind ’ mterprclation of the espenence 
e.g., by redenuing it as desirable rather than rngh.erang, to 
panic may occur on ihe part of ihe user. Becker ' 

Lompanying a drug-user »hils. he « under , is b 

speak reassuringly about the drugs . distortion, 

he is new to the drug) in how to uscis prevent 

and generally normalize the reassure the novice 

the episode from hating lasting cflects a 1, armless end.’** 

that whatever he feels will come to a l.mely and harmless 

He concludes: 

... the most likely interprelalion we can aTOfcty*reaelions 

psychoses reported is that they are ' insanilj , or failures 
It, an event in.erpre.ed and cxpenenc^ action, 

by titc user to correct, in “rrying 0 i„,„pre. 

for the perceptual distortions produred by drugs 

talion is correct, then unlotrard aciion, but to a 

depend in some part on their p 1 definitions and concep 
much larger degree find liter ongtn m the dehn 
tions the user applies to that action. 

The unavailability of anxiely-neulralizmg dehiimonj 

using is claimed here to be deastve tn the ca.e 

induced anxiety and panic. indcpe'’deni of appraisa 

Emotions, .hen, are not mere 0 '“P dS The,- are no. » 
and judgments, behefs and COTcep |,,jioIeigical r''ang“ P 

be identified with ""“"‘’"f " on«l diauasion and tnculca 
a. They arc generally amenabje to rcasoneo ,,, 


oned diauasion a.iu .. 

SI. incy arc - r jealousy may . 

tion. Moreover, emotions SnSn acliom. Ebr 


tion. Moreover, emotions actions. 

as motives that commonsensica > . n,otivc for P® 

out that to say that jealousy was a man s m 

action 
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... is not lo say an^-thing about the physiological arousal that 
energized his behas-ior, nor is it to say that he was in an emotional 
state . . . and we often use ‘fear*, ^jealousy*, and so on, not 
to explain actions, but to signify emotional states that explain 
a failure to act appropriately . . 

To say, for instance, that a man acted out of resentment is 
to relate his currently problematic conduct to the way in wliicli 
he has appraised the situation in relation to prior social expcncnces, 
it is to assert of him that he knows or believes that someone 
or some institution or group has done something that has affeciM 
him adversely and that his present bcliavior is informed by that 
knowledge or belief. Conversely, one could use the categor)'^ to 
account for the absence of some otherwise conventionally required 
conduct on the part of a person. It is most routinely the case 
that emotion-concepts function in accounts that explain action that 
is in someway considered untosvard or problematic within a situation, 
or that explain the absence of some otherwise obligatory' or prrferrrf 
course of action. WTierc actions arc not ‘notess'orthy’ in situ, by 
sirtue of thdr situatedly clear motivational status, the categones 
of affect are rarely invoked in regard to conduct. Indeed, as Parsons 
long ago indicated, there arc entire classes of actions which arc 
undertaken according to the consention of preferred afrcciive-ncu- 
trality.^* 

Nothing in this account of emotions argues against the claim 
that we can experience emotions. However, it is clear that, as Kenny 
remarks, ‘only bangs who arc capable of manifesting a particular 
emotion arc capable of experiencing it’.*^ For example, emotions 
whicb can only be manifested by ilic use of language ^c.g. remorse 
for a crime committed long ago, a longing for the arris’a! of a 
friend from a distant place, etc.) can l>e experienced onl> b> bnguage* 
users. As Mcldon observes; 


No matter how much a dog mas ennge with its tail between 
Its 1^, uhen caught in the act of dragging its bone across 
the farnih*! prize oriental rug. it docs not feel guili or shame- 
And no matter how endeannglv it then proceeds to bek the 
hands of Its master, it is not feeling remorse or asking to be 
lorsnsen for a shameful performance*’ 


\\hatcscT It is that the dog feels (fear? affection’; the ascription 
ca rgonrs sucli as guih, tliame, or remorse, appls only by analogical 
, warranted ascriptions of such categories properls dcpen^l 

rrcm'uilinr* ft._ _rt- • . ^ l„rt 


rsimston; 

the recognition by the off^dCT '’t)f I 


- V ouenUcT of some standards of conduct, 

u rs app.)cahle to him in the aiuatjon. ami the understanding 
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that violations are not merely unpleasant if uncovered but wrong.” 
It becomes clear that the capacity to experience genuinely either 
shame, or guilt, or remorse, hinges upon a master)' of a natural 
language involving cultural knowledge and reasoning conventions. 

Because of the connections between emotion-ascriptions and ascrip- 
tions of recognitions and appraisals of various kinds, such ascriptioas 
are mundanely anal>'zeable for what they presuppose on the pan 
of the ascribeV. ^Vere I to ascribe jealousy to vou on the basis 
of your annoyance about vour wife’s having gone to lunci wi 
another man, I should be betraying something about my oun assess- 
ment of tlie emotional possibilities inlicrent m the situation iu 
well as making a claim about j-ours. The common retort 
is there to be Jealous (afraid, ashamed, embarrassed, etc.) * . 

marks the disjunction that can anse when the ‘ sitnailon 

disavowed by reference to a discrepant analysis o •uji;.:- 

in qu«.ion. However, tl.ere are (lo,?cal) l.mnr lo 

of disjunctive emotion-affording appraUah. \Viihout com 

we could not teach emotion-concepts nor rrcogniz .. 

tiom in intelligible ways. Types “f *ua.,r,n are pamdt^al^W 

linked to the emotions they afford . 3 broad 

deterministic nor biological, but j|„ deficient not 10 

sense, moral; a person may be found morally oenr 
be, ;.g„ ups’et by .he death of his 

extreme courage, angry at j^Jriptioi of the situation. 

Is, that he concurs m the relevant d P - fr-f^ing proper- 

Indeed, we may appeal to iheTOnvenliora ro^eone that he 

tics of a situation as grounds for claim S ^,.hfTc 

is hiding his emotion, concealing his true -noroDriatc emotion 
his behavior docs not (appear to) express pppjuct may 

in the situation. Moreover, since vanou ^ reaction to 

be characteristic both of an emoiional know- 

a sensation or ph>'siologicaI procos iie the behavior 

ledge of the circumstances in order 5 ^. whether 

on many occasions If a person 5 "^,' tf >vc know whctlier 
this is emotional behavior or , ' • _ crootion-afTordit^ 

the circumstances occasioning the • verson has dispjj)™ 

or pain-causing. In some instances w , been foun 

what for a clinician is ‘inappropna jpj^ted source of acute 
that tlie person has been reacting to • ,o disclose. In 

physical discomfort which he h« to 

other instances, children have 

emotional responses by claiming so j- or irrit.ibili'y- ■ 

fort as the grounds for their crying, informing behavior can 
ful concealment of the circum*wnc« mfomung^ ^nsa- 

incur obscTV'crs’ errors in ascnbtng eiiK«- 
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tion to an individual. _ , 

The psychologistic model of the emotions as internal episodes, 
then, fails to do justice to the constitutive connections between 
emotion-avowals and -ascriptions, and conduct, context, appraisal, 
belief and social convention. This model can never illuminate, only 
distort, our appreciation of the variegated ways in which emotions 
figure in the ‘weave of our lives*. 


Social Organization of Emotional Displays and their 
Treatment 

In what follov.-s, I shall slcetch out, in a preliminary way, some 
suggestions for investigating the sodal structures of emotional displays 
and their treatment in various sorts of social interactions. An extract 
of data s\ill be presented and discussed in terms of the analytical 
distinctions and issues raised above. Because there are no leads 
in the research literature on the study of actual emotional displays 
in natural settings, I am following a time-worn tradition of focussing 
upon an intuitively deviant case in order to illuminate conventional 
rca.soning more sharply. The data is taken from an actual occasion 
in \shich two mental health social workers, a prospective mental 
patient already known to all present as psychiairically diagnosed 
to be a hebephrenic schizophrenic, and her mother, are speaking 
together. The diagnostic category of hebephrenic schizophrenia has 
no set cxtcnsional domain but broadly signifies a state of alternating 
emotional bchasior, in the absence of clear object or cause, on 
the part of the patient. 

Data extract 

! First Menial Health Social IVorker (hence: MWoi): What d'ya 
want to tell me today? You were telling me a bit about 
Nourscif last time Shala; tell me some more about yourself 

2 Sheila {Prospeclite Paltent): bugliv 

3 Mother of prospectite patient (hence. MPP); Go on ihcnl (Pause 
2.0 secs.) NMjai’s funny? 

Sheila: begins crying and looking tmplorincly at assembled 
company. 

about? f'-S sec ) Shut up! Wliai's there to be unhappy 

b Seeond Mental Health Soaal IVorker (henee MWo2) : Perhaps she’s 
frcling ill. ' 

7 MPP: Nab . . she often cries . . . just hkc that when there’s 
no reavin to. 
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8 Sheila: begins to laugh, then breaks into sobbing. 

9 MWoi\ Why are you crjing, Shdia? Don’t ya fed svcil today? 
lo Sheila: sobs e\'en louder. (Duration of 5 secs.) 

ti AflVo2: Tell us what’s troubling you. 

12 Sheila: begins to laugh loudly and looks debghied. 

13 M\Vo2: Are ya laughing at me? 

14 Sheila: No. . . , , . 

15 MIt'oi: Are ya laughing at m’ (Sheila begins angling 
louder) Whal is il? (Sheila laughs more) Va keep laughing 
at us what is it? 

16 Sheila: Dunno , 

17 AlWot: Ya do . . . don’t wanna say, though, do you 

18 Sheila: No. 

IQ Af\Vo2: Why not? /-mtiff 

20 AIPP: \N’hy not? {1.5 «««.) Minute ago you «c ry g. 

21 AIlVoi: Is it those awful \-oices again 

22 Sheila: Mmmm. 

23 AflVot: \Vhat arc they saying now. (breaks 

4 Sh«la (still laughing): They co;ihn. la .amai.lilire me (Urea 

as 'iwS’l'oK^’hal do they say that’s ^ (laughs). 

a6 Me, Vat They scream a, me . , . sometimes the) lease me ,, g l 

. . • A dUtriKs is not ob$cr\ab!> synch* 

Sheila’s alternating clauon and di tr ^ problem for 

ronized with any interactional ottjfct or objects 

the assembled participants m Ordinarily, the location 

for these fluctuating emotional V- , inielliciblc does not 
of an object that makes an ‘ L ‘S «n be ebt«l 

necessarily cast light on the cause drunk, or angry ol Imlc 

at being complimented but because •_ ^,hcrc to know it' 

things because I am sufTcring Ju, ’« Wliere the object 

object is not thereby to undersUn t determined 

of the display cannot be .j become spe^fiable 

is found to be irrational, issues o curila’s auditory lialluaiw 
(albeit in defeasible ways). Thus, ,„ablcs co-parti^P-L"^ 

tion as the object of her emotional d' P > ^ altcrruitions of affect 
lo find her apparently objectless a^ b . anVcinc 

to be intelligible, and scr^■« to participants had rrt«-'“r" 

state in her mental disorder. Similar y. ^ ,lonal dispbys. 

unable to locate the object ^n of mental d|^rdcr 

again her longer-term, f 

could appropriately have been inv ^ould posiuLitc 

is. howScr. an interesting .a^ument h^^^^ 

psychiatric tlisorders as constsMg m 
rather than as the cause of them.) 
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Notice that the first reaction to Sheila's display of elation consists 
in an enquiry about it. Her mother, in utterance 3, asks her what 
is funny, searching for an object for the display. In doing so, 
she is presupposing that nothing in the interaction so far entitles 
or justifies the display. In turn 4, Shdla begins cr>ing and looking 
imploringl) at the co-participants. Again, her mother expresses her 
puzzlement by asking what there is ‘to be unhappy about*. Her 
mother is clearly orienting to Shdla*s behavior as emotional and 
raising questions directed to locating the object or objects of the 
behavior so constituted. However, in utterance 6, the second mental 
health social worker orients to Shdla*s behavior in terms of her 
possible phjysical condition, thereby constituting it as ambiguous 
between emotion and sensation-reaction. No observable circumstances 


have yet been determined which could enable co-participants to 
settle upon a consensual orientation to her behavior; it could be 
either a display of emotions or pain-behavior interspersed with 
laughter. In utterance 7, Shdia’s mother says that the present 
display (sobbing, looking unhappy) can be assimilated to prior 
cases in which there has been ‘no reason’ to behave in this way. 
If accepted by copartidpants, this would provide for construing 
Sheib's conduct as melhn-Uke behavior. After the ensuing bout 
of sobbing, however, the first mental health worker, in utterance 
9, reverts to the physiological possibility by asking the girl whether 
she feels well, a locution signalling a primarily physical concern. 
After more sobbing, the second mental health worker asks the 
girl, in utterance n, for what is troubling her. Formally ambiguous 
With respect to physical or life-circumstantial matters, the notion 
of troubling’ her reopens an orientation to Shdia’s conduct as 
potentially emotional in nature. The subsequent laughter on her 
part, and the cessation of distress-behavior, reorients everyone present 
to a search for an object rather than a cause. 

Tire alternating displays occasion alternating sorts of scarch-pro- 
cedures on the pan of co-participants; where the conduct is construed 
(albeit tentatively) as emotional, objects arc sought; where it 1*5 
comntuicd (again tentatively) as a sensation-reaction, causes (of 
a phjsiolop^l sort) are presupposed in the questioning. The opadty 
ol the possible object or objects of the bdiavior construed as emotional 
provT cs for the persistence of the ambiguity it seems to have; 
w icrc no o j«t can be located in the meaningful environment 
or a display of this kind, the conventional options for conceptualizing 
CTn “PP“'' include conMniing il as somelhing oihrr Ihan 


•■cniil' worker responds lo Sheila’s 
Lr inngidcrhy pressing hard for an eaplanalion 

of .IS ohiect. n.e laughter is bring taken, not as a reaction tn 
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anything physiological (such as a tickling or other animating sensation 
of that sort) but now as firmly aflectivc behavior, Wlicn Shrila 
says in utterance i6 that she docs not know what she is laughing 
at, this is flatly contradicted by the mental health worker in uttertnee 
17, and the contradiction is resolved by adding a reason or er 
denying knowledge of the object of her laughter, a reason t a 
takes the form of an ascription of intentional concealment on her 
part. Sheila acknowledges that the ascription is warranted b> agreang 
in utterance 18 that she docs not want to disclose le j 
of her laughter. (Note that one can often by saving * 
token is not self-evidently negating.) Eventually, tt is , 

the same mental health worker that ‘tho.e awful 
object of the emotional displays. Once conciirr in ^ rhanees 
it is revealed that changes in what the voices say 
in Sheila’s overt conduct. Now a synchrony la 
the object of the displays is rendered .....Mirmoudv to 

Ordinarily, emolionlil.e displays may be re a noihine 

ftalurcs of an ongoing meaningful rcanircs of ibc 

therein olisertably cnlilles orjuslilies die ^ yiliieJi 

agent's undisclosed thoughu or, further, 1° j, 3, 

thereby transforms the perception of the . . initialed 

non-emotional. The sort of search situation^ 

by someone's bctmying the marks jpp„d upon the 

devoid of conventionally entitling . ^Myoned by (t) 

analysis of the probability ‘J*^V since to suggest tliai 

undisclosed objects or (n) physiol s • ^jj^pferred m mo"‘ 

someone is not disclosing something «. . search-preference 

ordinary situations, one w-ould expect la physical oimuli 

would construe the conduct as suasion ^soukl. as noted, 

wherever such a possibility ssoiild ma ^ ’ r .ppine the conduct 

logically entail the temporary aba on poncluct constituted 

« emotional. Having located an obj^‘ ‘ „i,„l. In some 

as emotional, questions about be informative 

instances, as in the above, the /^’ote that 'causation 

as to the causation of the wlhv- no causa! proposiuom 

is here hang construed singularly .-i jjaicmcnu of necr»«n 

about afleci can take the fom o display of a ‘>P*^ 

and sufficient antecedent condiuonv emotions may 

cmoliun. I. Iin, alrcndy brn. dnlr, ji...if."l/," 

ratiomnl or irrallonal, ‘■PP™!’"”'' ^manv-rh «pli«hlc raibn 
tified. in their contexts, and 

than mcclianically predictable pl.cnomew-) ongoing 

No manor how ,“™'£^ i. i* " rf 

is the object of an emotional the operation 

pr«ent in virtue of the device of postu 
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the memory and current reflection. For specific displays, some object 
is requiredly available and knowledge of it is ascribablc to agents 
of the displays. Laughter is such a display. Where laughter is 
not secable as physically occasioned, the agent is conventionally 
accountable for its object. Claimed ignorance of the object of laughtw 
is unacceptable as an account, and may be warrantably disbelieved 
unless the agent makes out that his laughter consisted of imitaiitm 
of others or that it was undertaken as a pretence of some kind. 
The latter two possibilities are contextually investigable, and may 
be employed as derogatory accounts for laughter where the known-in* 
common situation is conscnsually devoid of laugh-entitling features. 
In such ways, laughter may be construed in a setting as devoid 
of genuine emotion. \N'here it is treated as the expression of genuiM 
emotion, then its object must diher be contextually presupposra 
or tacitly available, or construed as available in the undisclosed 
but potentially discloscable thoughts of the person doing the laughing. 

People normally have to deal with more complex emotions than 
fear, elation and other forms of affect which do not require any 
linguistic capacity on the pan of those who manifest them: human 
emotions include a large range whose objects are ‘abstract’. Charac- 
teristically, cs'cn those emotions warrantably ascribable to non-Ungul^ 
tic creatures are tied, in their human displays, to conceptually-consti- 
tuted abstract phenomena, although of course humans can r«ci 
with fearer cbiion directly in a W3y that is unmediated by linguistic 
constitution. Those emotions constituted by the orientation of the 
person to a eorueption of an event or situation can be transformed 
by alterations in the conception of that c\'cnt or situation. Thus, 
Henslin has illustrated some of the ways in which the emotion 
of guilt, constituted by four different orientations to the suicide 
of a relative or dose friend,** can be ‘neutralized’ by adopting 
diang^ conceptualizations of the suicided person, the nature of 
the suicide itself, and/or the factors thought to ‘explain’ the suicide.** 
Ilensbns is one of the only genuinely sodological approaches to 
the study of afTcci and its transformation available in the human 
scicnco, and is itself admittedly a first approximation. We arc 
bwommg more pri^ared to investigate affect independent of psycho- 
Inoiogjcal speculations, but its sodai construction and organization 
remain Largely unanaljTcd. 

On. «iord of caution should be notctl here. It should not be 
IltouRht that, because specific emotions can lie transformed or elim- 
matnl bs reconcepluahzaiions of their olijecls (es'enis, siiuations* 
rtc.l, there are no nonnativc constraints oriented to by members 
in such tramfonnaliom Wc may say of someone ssho does not 
sc^ to ree^mze situatedly relevant normative constraints on bis 
reeonerptualization that lie is -not facing facts’, or that lie is ’malim; 
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excuses’. Various sorts of situations have features socially pre-desi^ 
nated as fearful, hateful, provocative, frightening and the like, and 
once any given situation has been oriented to socially as belonging 
to a class of such situations, the posobility is open for a mem ers 
^conceptualization of it to be judged in some way 
over, the categorization of a member as or ^ la • 

in the face of some situation which conventionally cnUtles or jm 
some specific emotion may be withdrawn if it is oun , 
member has not construed the atuaiion abng the * 

dimension. Ascribed deviations from expressions of normame^ 
required emotions arc typically implicative for t ic as p 
personality; often more so than conformities, jm-nlvcd 

lliere is a high degree of commonsense 
in gauging the emotional responses or i„ fact, 

of utterances and actions m everyday life- ..rt,,<r<mcnccs of 

that we routinely ascribe the “PP‘“''I", itself .at “h'" 

an action to the actor as a part of hts ‘ ’„„rrf 

we say, c,g., -he alarmed her', 'he frightrnrd 
hint'. Sud. aewonsequenee dinP"’,,"''' Jr'^JSlecutionao' 
class of actions per se by Austin in hts ca eg ry 


acts’.** L « 

Here I must leave the subject, in the hope 
been said to stimulate its further development. 


that enough has 



8 The Metaphysics of 
Mental Illness 


One conceptual dilemma which has had practical repercussions 
bc>ond the confines of scholarly debate in philosophy and the 
human sciences is that surrounding the notion of ‘mental illness . 
A polarization of ^^e^v8 has taken place, which, in this particular 
field, has been unproductive, confusing and politically consequential. 
In the ensuing discussion, ! shall liy to disentangle some of the 
contending claims and Isolate what I argue to be the defensible 
posiiions. In so doing, I shall need to examine the notions of 
‘illness’, ‘diagnosis’ and ‘definition’. Hopefully, such elucidation 
should cast some light upon the intelligibility of psychiatric praxis 
and its grounding in ordinary reasoning, but will leave open the 
question of how to resolve some of the better-informed disputes 
about its transformation as a sodal institution. 

If wc^ can gel clear about the logical status of the concept of 
mental illness, then our ethnographies of psychiatric reasoning and 
our moral ai^umcntation about the future of psychiatry can proceed 
unencumbered by some of the misassimilations and inferential 
mistakes that presently confound the field. Since I have already 
tackled some of the issues to be addressed again here (in my 
App^aches to Insanilj (1973)), I shall keep the discussion reasonably 
bncf, although it will be found that, on at least one score, 1 
am co^ecting my own earlier over-simplification of the logical gram- 
mar of schizophrenia’. 


Is Mentol Illness ReaUy ‘Illness*? 

Wjcn a psychiatrist declares lhal a person is •mentally ill', what 
ts Itc dotng? Thts question has been answered in various, often 
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wholly contradictory', ways. Some have claimed that the psychiainsi 
is employing a ‘metaphor’* in order to refer to svhat are hterally 
dcscribable as ‘problems in liwng’* or ‘transformations of socj.al 
identity’,® but that he tends to take the metaphor literally, tlicrcby 
(allegedly) misassimilaiing the mental to the physical domamo 
discourse in sirtue of the im-ocaiion of the idea of illness . Ine 
diagnostician using the expression ‘mental illness _•** *"* ** 

said to be a kind of naive realist with respect to ‘mmd : 


Contemporary users of the mental illness concept arc gm t> 0 
illicitly shifting from metaphor to myth. Instead o 
the metaphorical rhetoric ‘it is as if there were states ° 
and ‘it is as if some states of mind could be c arac 
sickness’, the contemporary mcntalist (sic) conducts muc 
work as if he bclic%« that minds are ‘real’ enunes and that, 
like bodies, they can be rick or healthy.* 

In a somewhat different vein, R. D- i/in' fact 

diagnostician who ascribes ‘mental illness to a P undiHcov- 

impviting ‘a hypothetical disea.se of unknown actio 0^ 

creel palholo^-’.* One of the original "5 

whose work has formed a critical r^rce diagnoses 

IragUH, i.Llidmgninstt'angcr. rorBmsv.-an^r. PJ^h ‘p,jxhe’; 

of ‘mental niness(es)’ consist m the reificai 

. . . psychopathology accepts (the find 'ha* 

down to the categories of natural . g„anls thf 

‘connection’ willi biology which, .is not^, tntdieal dlafinosis 

of illness in the medical sense and Ihe 0/ a medial g 

and a causal therapy.* (my italics) 

The biological ‘connection*, thought to bcjnir^ ‘avigning 

of ‘illness’, is alluded to again *” obiecti'C sgns 

persons to the class “ill” carries the n^* . addition to 

and symptoms of a recognised or^nam 

subjectively cxpcricnccil discomfort . _ noriilon (dcstlopcil 

In sharp contrast to these proposals « tnc 
from direct argument sritli them) that t ic injnMlIv presupp*^ 
illness' (or ‘mental disease*) do« not ^ ‘state’ or ‘entity ). 

any ontological or biological referent (w 
In Engelhardl’s riew; _ ^ 

Diimci luch 1. cjiiccr. mbcrcnWi, 

but as p.iilcnM of expUnation, not jnto the enterjm 

eidetic types of phenomena . - . e^-aluaiton 
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of medical explanation because accounts of disease arc imm«iiatcl> 
focuses! on controlling and eliminating circumstances judged to 
be a disvaluc . . . the concept of disease ts as much a mcxic 
of evaluating as explaining reality.* 

We must, argues Kngelhardt, ‘abandon ontological h>postatization 
of disease and nosological realism** and explicate the concept o 
‘disease’ as a pragmatic explanatory and c\'aluativc dc\icc v.it lou 
ontological commitments. From this, it would seem that the ps>c la 
trie diagnostician’s use of ‘mental illness', although perhap capa i c 
of being misconstrued as committing him to ontological h>'postaiiza* 
lion (or nosological realism), actually functions to cs'aluatc an 
explain, in a purely pragmatic and practical way, ‘the world o 
appearance',*® which Viould conrist for him in the (prolo-)palicnt s 
talk and conduct. A similar portion is adopted by Moore,” who 
argues; 

To the extent that common and pychiairic discourse about mental 
illness can be paraphrased so as to avoid the hypostasis of an 
entity named by the phrase, then any criticism that complins 
that there is no such thing as mental illness is beside the po*o|* 
for orthodox psychiatr)' and common undemanding wn happtly 
agree, but still use the phrase to make significant {albeit non^refer* 
ring) statements.** 

Of counc, even when so paraphrasablc, much commonsensc and 
psjchiairic discourse about mental illness can still be referential, 
only the referent will not be a hypothetical and hypostatized mental 
entity, but a person’s crazy conduct in its (various) circumstances. 
As Unsky long ago pointed out,” the way in which a speak^ 
refers is a contextual matter and cannot simply be prc-dctcrmincd 
by stipulating some fixed properties of a rcfcrcni for any referring 
expression. 

Moore des'otes much critical attention to the thesis of Thomas 
Szasz, and attempts to demonstrate that Szasz’s position that ‘mental 
illness is a myth’ hinges upon a restricted and inaccurately formulate 
conceptualization of ‘illness’ per se. For Szasz, the term ‘bodily 
illness’ refers to physiological occurrences:** ‘we call people phydcally 
ill when ihdr body functioning snolatcs certain anatomical and 
physiological norms’.** In this sense, a physician’s medical diagnoses 
arc value-neutral’ and unaffected by socio-cultural normative stan* 
dards and preferences. By contrast to this, Szasz claims, the psychiatric 
diagnostidan’s use of the phrase ‘mental illness’ constitutes an iUegit* 
imate extension of the concept from this value-free, physiological 
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context and serv es only to gloss over normative appraisals of conduct 
in scientific or medical terms. Against this, Moore observes: 

The fint Ihing one «-an« to say is that ‘iUness' was a word 
in Ihc EngUsh language long before anyone knew '“T, 
about anatomy or pliysiology, and thus the meaning o . , 
cannot be a matter of statistical des-ialion from a ph)S,olog.eal 
or anatomical norm.** 

Furthermore, there are many persons who have 
but remain perfectly healthy-indeed. 

illness but retain a physiological abnormality . y physiological 

you would.still he nil 1. ts “a mSden'^c^n'lion 

norm is in itself neither a necessary ^ avowablc 

of being ill-." Illness is a -'■-'''^^'^Vp'pf^^^apTei-Sn: it 
and/or ascribablc state of pain ao/_ . , fjf there be 

is not to be Menufied li'r 

any) nor is it to be treated as fDiseasc 


ot to be identified with its .®^_„onym for ‘disease’, 

nor is it to be treated as intLchanecable. (Disease 

a concept with which it is only ^ orcan- illnc« is prcdicable 

may be predicated of a specific b^dy organ, um f 

only of persons or whole organisms.) . . concept of'illness’ 

Contrary to “yotegi’cai or physioigical state, 

does not entail any reference to . ^ personal incapaaty 

but rather operates as ... foundation. However, 

which might or might not have some bigi 

it i, quife unjustified '» be made between the 

no relevant and important _ -a .hat of medical diagnosis. Soaol 
activity of psychiatric j „ 

ogists have, for some years, pp„|nisled with the vanabiUty 

in psychiatric diagnostic ,,,p rormor case, a biochemical 

toliated within physical midia ^ I principle, be effeclri 

or neurological ’ “ic OT 'funclionar diagnoses and 

to mle ouf various (" paresis, senile demenua, 

mle in diagnoses of pbf’f' f „r5c,:rminate tests asnilable 

bX tumor, «-),*’“• ^^p'OTfStioual 'fr 

. . -...cHodynamic or im of a study 

nerUn has social information, one 

s'iio^ng'how. by controlling 


rule in diagnoses _o determinaic 

bX tumor, rational IlS 

phr^uia'" As'’Temer£ to 

Slowing bow, XSS o?*a given functional diagnosis. 

^ • ,he dilSculty of separating 

deniofpsyclua"’"*"'® 
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might be correlated in a validity study.'* 

The question which I am seeking to raise here, tlicn, is the 
follo%\ing: docs the absence of generalized, conlcxt-indcpcndcni cri- 
teria for mental illness (of the ‘functional’ kind) signify that psychia- 
tric diagnoses arc predicated upon an unjustifiable subjcctiuty? 

It is certainly true that the absence of context-independent criteria 
(cither biological or behavioral) has wrought havoc in psychopath- 
ology as an organized inquiry into the ‘causes’ of various mental 
illnesses ;*• it is abo clear that this absence has been of little conse- 
quence for the development of an array of psychotropic drugs 
available for the treatment of persons diagnos^ psychiatrically.*® 
The focus here is upon neither of these areas, but rather upon 
the practical, daily work of psychiatric diagnosis as a part of the 
organized systems of psychiatric svork. 


Psychiatric Diagnosis as Practical, Situated Work 

Lay and professional ascribers of mental illness are not necessarilyj 
in rirtue of thdr ascripiive categories, committed to a somatic 
version of causality nor ev'cn to the assumption that such categories 
necessarily ‘describe’ or ‘explain* anything. (Szasz and SchefT both 
seem to share the view that to use the phrase ‘mental illness’ 
is eoipso to betray a commitment to a physicalist model of insanity 
and Its aetiologies; Engelhardi, on the other hand, seems to construe 
psychiatric diagnoses of, c.g., schizophrenia, as constituting explana- 
tory statements.) The psydiiatric clinician is not a disinterested 
saentist, and it is only the attempt to conceive of his role in 
this inappropriate way that has prompted the various critiques 
o IS practices. For as soon as wc abandon the idea that this 
practice is everywhere to be informed by sdenlific rationaUtics as 
sanctioned idcak of conduct’,*' wc start to see more clearly what 
It consists m as a set of rational activities in thdr own right, 
it 15 only with reference to such an ideaUzcd version of psychiatric 
practice that Kolb could argue that: 


... answers suppliai by a psychiatrist in regard to questions 
o nghtness or wrongness of an act or of ‘knowing’ its nature 
almost constitute a profesdonai peijury.** 

n„r. f psychiatric work would reveal at 

rand 11°"-' of insanity or mental illness begins 

Jk ardlo ''e'd'*’’ '"•h J-udgmenu about the •wrongness' of the 
talk and/or conduct of the person in question, seen against a back- 
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ground of observed and reported a>dal events in his recent biography, 

and must also include some assessment of the ® 

of his own conduct-of ‘knowing’ iu nature. For what other terms 

of judgment svill be relevant? SimiUrly, Sobeloff s assertion that, 

when ‘forced’ to adopt ‘the vocabulary of f ’ 

the psychiatrist ‘is speaking in what to him is a ..r/neek 

and in an area in which he _f morality 

naive. Unless wc are arbitrarily to restrict the voca ly j 

and ethics, the psychiatric diagnostician « to be found employir^ 

il =11 the time in order to accomphsh I”* 

eise are we to characterize the vocabulaiy ° J ,. ® ^q^- 

■inappropriate afieef, ‘“"''“*“’"’‘’''5' jailed the ‘vocabulary 

mally’ and the rest of what van den Betp to cal « 
of denigration’?** Psychiatric detcrmina ’ J diagnostician 

criptions, are thoroughly notmative, e „aog„izc his partici- 

or ascriber does not Jiscription and appraisal- 

pation in the normative psychiatric activities, 

There has been a range of studies f i„rk of psychialnc 

many of them focussing (at -i, n Strauss <( a/-.” HuPiP 

diagnosis. Scheff,*’ Pi RfMenhan” have all contribute 

and Draguns,** Braginsky W ,n|ja,ionaI contingencies vrithin 

to our understanding of tlic socia ^ courts, hospitals, military 

which psychiatric decisions !?, -r .ijcje studies are critical of 
situations and clinics. Nearly d-tailing its cd hoe, normative 
the conduct of practical psych.ain', detm j psychiatry 

and often idiosyncratic features. . jP^Hy) the wide variety of 
at work, they illustrate (often fronted by cLmcians. 

constraints and made by these researchers; Scheff. 

Ut us sample some of the claims made D) 
for instance, claims that 


of the foilowfng 


Typically one or more of the alleged symptoms arc not 

S Z diagnostician may ba incident by tonic «' 

unravel .be 

coercion and/or d 
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Mechanic observes that many busy cUnicians simply ‘assume illness’ 
on initial contact svith a prospective patient; 

Both the abstract nature of the physinan’s 

Umitations imposed upon him by the f "pid 
svhich he is a part make it impossible for 

study of the patient’s illness or even to ascertain if illness, m 
fact, exists.*® 

DanieU notes that, for the combat psychiatrist, ‘>'= “^"^"of 
of ’symptoms’ is tjpically dependent upon the combat htst^ « 
the person with whom they arc associated; in svartime, the 
operates with a significantly shifted basefine for assessing to eratile 
and ‘intolerable’ experiences, often applying the entenon 
single encounter in combat can in ttsclf suffice to engender me 
incapaciiv and attempting to sustain the fighting strmgt in 
face of suspected maUngcring: ‘(symptoms) man nothing wtnou 
combat experience, something ebc when a soldier has httle co ^ 
experience, and something else again when he has a n«to^ 
nine or ten months of honorable and efficient sc^cc . 
priorities are in sharp contrast to those prevailing in the context 
of routine court incompctency hearings, in which, according o 
SchefTs study,** psychiatrists tend to err on the side of commumwt 
rather than release when confronted uiih borderline cases. ts 
error-preference also operates in mental hospital settings, acwrding 
to a study by Rosenhan in which eight sane persons gained sccrc 
admission to twelve mental hospitab: 


Despite thdr public ‘show’ of sanity, the pseudopatienU were 
never detected. Admitted, except in one case [where the diagnosis 
was ‘manic-depressive’— jej, with a diagnosis of schizophrenia, 
each was discharged with 3 diagnosis of schizophrenia ‘in 
son’. The label ‘in renusrion’ should in no way be dismissed 
as a formality, for at no lime during any hospitalization ha^ 
any question been raised about any pscudopalieni’s simulation . . • 

W’hat do these studies actually tel! us about ps>'chtatric diagnosing 
as a practical accomplishment? The most obsious difficulty in c>'aluat' 
ing them is the absence of detailed, interactional data from whidi 
we might observe for ourselves the displayed characteristics of the 
‘ sj-mptoms’ and attendant contextual data witnessed by die diagnosti- 
cians as the bases for thdr dedsiom about the presence of mental 
illness. Howcs’cr, there is no reason to doubt that psychiatric judg- 
ments arc contextually v*ariablc; in fact, there arc no general rules 
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which could guide the clinieian in a “J!! l?umaii*conduc^t 

relevant information and, because at^apprats ... determinations 
is contextKlependcnt, this rvill mean that mental-tna^s 
depend upon the ways tn winch the opera d judging, 

milieu p^vides for its own rf cindidaK 

including the ways in which it faahutes the presentatton 

patients and accounts about them. . observations 

It was very easy, but quite ‘ Wh'. Clearly, 

such as these to claims that menu i judgments of every 

there are no constant ® .jons and the contextual- 

psychiatrist irrespective of his ^P**"*^ of looking at diagnosti- 

ly-embedded search , f „cn]^lization; there can be 

cally relevant data are mcapab ^ because psychiatnc 

no pre-established relevance cn en _,Qj.al contingencies relating 

diaUesarc predicated upon^ial and ^ ^ 

both to a person’s ^ \he contextual constitution of 

diagnosis is being made. H • jj, jtself be used 

normative judgments about con of the phenomena 

the basis for an argument for know that appraisals 

about which such j'tdsp'"'’/';' P „,u?l constitution and 
ofintelligenee’ are subject '<> “"J® ykn menlal-illn=«J“‘>f’'"“’ 

of genuine operationahzation.^ij a« ^ * S 

no?mative. Yet noone, <° ."ynn " of ’’’l'".-?' IL 

is no such thing as ‘"""'S'""' definable like ston» 

intelligence and mental „„,iOT orphenomenon coul^_ 

and tables; but only by '“fW ^ fo, iheir L 

true, nowevea, - 


SS-s:£Sa4=.:£lS?s 

Researchers >n.P‘>'fi'F'^iKrimmalory FL,'„„ceot cannot 


There is an argumen. psychopathology '■■■■; of 

Researchers ‘n P‘>'*f ‘^i^nminmory ' oncept cLnot 

sought to mcasur . j:«.riminatory powcf ° ^ abilities of its 
schizophrema . pf the disenmmato^ -validliy’ of 

be determined indepmdcmj 'iih the study 

mers in . "bi^ophrenia’ to distinguish 

the concept of SCI ^ But applications? A 

of psychiatrists dia^ost . diagnwtic PH bnition, 
berween Hrnueslion ht« been ro 

preferred answer •es.en.ml eharaeien^^ 

mmetimes ela^^ by the coneepl. and ehee 

phenomena categ 
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application with the characteristics contained within the definition. 
Tins procedure is subject to a number of rather obvious difficulties. 
Firstly, definitions themselves must be interpreted and ^matched 
to actual cases, which adds yet another ‘discriminator’ to the uscr 
of the concept, this time usually the researcher himself who is 
doing the interpreting, matching and judging. Secondly, it is to 
treat formal definitions as if they furnished strict recognition rules 
by themselves; as if they embodied all and only all of the relevancies 
involved in judging. Not only is this a total misconception of the 
logical status of definitions, it omits any consideration of the ‘open»tex- 
tured’ property of many of the concepts in which a researcher 
usually has an interest (such as ‘schizophrenia’ itsclp.** Thirdly, 
and most importantly for the present argument, failure in the vafida- 
tion of a category by such a procedure encourages the misguided 
criticism of diagnostic practice that it should ‘work better’ if fnore 
exact definitions of its taxonomic hems were forthcoming. It is as 
if predse, fixed definitions of such items were a prerequisite for 
proper diagnostic practice; as if a diagnostician’s relev’ant knowledge 
were somAow incomplete because he could not adduce such defmi- 
tions and show a consistent reliance upon them. However, such 
an objection is as facile as claiming that a person who could 
not define ‘red’ is therefore incapable of discriminating red objects, 
or that someone who might give a rough approximation of the 
‘meaning’ of the concept of ‘game* had thereby exhausted his 
practical knowledge of games. Wittgenstein remark^: 

Wltal docs it mean to know what a game is? What docs it 
mean to know it and not be able to say it? Is this knowledge 
somehow cquix'alcnl to an unfbnnulaicd definition? So that if 
it were fotmulaicd I should be able to recognize it as the expression 
of my knowledge? Isn’t my knowledge, my concept of a game, 
completely expressed in the explanations that I could give? That 
IS, tn tnj describing examples of rartour kinds of gatru\ showing how 
all sorts of other games can be constructed on the analog)’ of 
these; saying that I should scarcely include this or this among 
games; and so on.” 

Alan Blum, himself drawing upon Wittgerutdn’s discussions of 
knowledge, definitions and language-use, proposes two points which 
bear directly upon this issue: 

I. Tlie diversity of bchasior named mental illness resists distillation 
in a formula or a fixed meaning or calculus. 

3. \\e cannot use the formula exclusively because it has to be 
imerprctcd, sshich requires us to move beyond the list, which 
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presupposes settling the \-ay questions that the list is supposed 
to rcsolvc/“ 

DcHnitiom arc ml enabling d™ces at all; 
facilitate the work of psychiatric dta^osis. It ^ 

in definitions of mental disorden svhich perm.ts 

bility of diagnosing and propenrit,« .0 “'j Tojlatm ma^ 

definitions of psychiainc '“‘’"‘’"'j' ,here cannot be any 

supposes a standard of deicrm cy , . jjg physical 

ovcr-arching standard here as there ca . . j- judging the 
medicine, and .0 use the „„ve'in ^oc>all. 

former is like using a rule o its contexts of practical 

Only by considering ‘mental illness on of its “nj*" 

appraisal wth tlicir rote and definitions could soindiow 

one entertain the idea that stnet rules consensus. Above 

rrgiW the practice and --^“f>r‘Vagmafic nse in warf 
all, psychiatnc diagnwes arc dwees p^a indicatou. 

and treatment allocation p,ychblrisl communication (and 

They are somclimcs used as warrants for action 

psychiatriii/rcfcrral-agcnt co of the patient’s obsers’able 

of certain sorts but rarely arc routinely preferred; 

characteristics. For the latter, full actually conveyed 

psychiatrists know the limtts 'functional' desenptor 

Shout a patient with the A by 

like ‘schlaophrcnic’. The use ofsuch teroy documents 

restricted to written d*^ “usdOTS which can be heard a 

by comparison with the folic . j ,dsls are generally ignorant 

Jse confereuees. The idea p^^^jcal aemtum 

or stupid about tire "'‘'‘'V "f f ,he 'theoneing' around t^ 

is the unfortunate result of ,hu ‘labellmg’-theo^ 

quite limited observations P™'*”” , there are economic, 

S ™r:.^ r ,Se'’"n of --"o'rhJS 

of those ascnptions alrcaay 
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which psychiamsu are brought in to =“lj“dicate upon 

For many, the path to the psychiatric exam.nauon >5 deadrf lor 
them by others who have f ^ 

bizarre to require specialist attention, and then ^ 

resort.*' Although lay referral agents conventionally ^ ' 

referred person as •mentally ilF, ‘insane’, 
vernacular equivalent, not using terms such as 

much, they often find that the psychiatnst s more erudite termino B 
translates without residue into thdr own commonsensc scheme oi 
interpretation which they had employed in the first place to maK 
the rrferral of the patient in question.** Indeed, on thme 
when a cUracian is asked to ‘put that into simple Lng s , 
iNTically rdieratcs the mutually known features of the paUcnt s 
conduct, adding perhaps some details about the projKtM 
of treatment. Lay persons, then, arc veo’ unlike the saen 
illiterate’ discussed by Wnch in the following passage: 


A scientific illiterate, asked to describe the reult of an experiment 

which he ‘observes’ in an advanced physia 

not do so in terms relevant to the hypothesis being tested. . . ♦ 


If we substitute for ‘the results of an experiment’ something 
like ‘the symptoms of the patient’; for ‘in an advanerf 
laboratory’ something like ‘in various ordinary situations » 

‘the hypothesis bring tested* something like ‘the diagnosis bai^ 
considered’, we can begin to sec how difTcrent is the relations ip 
between commonsense knowledge and psychiatric determinations rom 
the relationship between commonsensc knowledge and detcrminauons 
in physics. My point is that the lay person who has an ordinary 
mastery of his natural language is able to describe the symptoms 
of the patient in ways qiotc relevant to the determination of a 
diagnosis, whilst the phyrics illiicraic cannot describe what he is 
observing in ways relevant to the physics hypothesis. Psychiainc 
reasoning about the presence or absence of a (functional) menta 
illness is constituted out of lay psychological reasoning; the functiona 
categories themselves are a response to mundane social and mora 
requirements, and not to the development of some esoteric branc 
of knowledge. Sometimes, through judicious screening, a cbniaau 
will be able to locate a physical lesion and alter an initial perception 
of a functional mental illness to one of organic disease; here, speaa - 
tied skills and technology are required. Howcv'cr, it is useful to 
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bear in mind the fact that mental-tUness deteminations do not 
invariantly require any esoteric knowledge or cquipment-H-el<^atmg 
the mundane grounds of the concept of ‘mental illness heps us 
better to understand the meaning of the concept and to resist 
the temptation to construe it as the exclusive province of psychiatry 
as a profession. We can thereby sec how strange it is to propose 
that ‘there is no such thing’» or that we should alter our s^ys 
of talking’. We can often see menul illncM, stekn^ 
vrithout special training and certainly without mahng 
commitmints dth=r to actiolog,- or theropy. And wr 
mental illneM tvithout the least hint of Ppt«.ve “ 

hardly a logical contradiction to reel sympathy and to 
whom we consider mentally ill; the concept ttselT ts 
for the uneducated prejudices of .ts users 

theoretical nights of fancy of othm. Of 

to believe that advances in our bio^ctnical a .c/ brains ^nd 
knowledge will provide us with of varying 

bodies of persons diagnos^ as , of ‘schizophrenia’ 

conlingendes and preenung conduct the . P Invariant 

simply cannot be used to P SJcl 

patterns of conduct and bcBcf, let “’““Ita^cSnidan. just 
But .hi, need in no way concern the .pra^^oM '“j;“„-ciscs 
as the absence of any common prope V ‘intelliecnt’ upon 

where we appropriately conltf the j-_^!?^ciions even though 
someone does not undermine its *”“? j- . perhaps the cultural 
it creates nightmares for naive “J^Xettag our pmcUcal affairs 
impulse towaml generaU.y, toward ™ bali a. the 

with instrumental and determimtc r|! . ^ —ydiiatric judgments 

contextual sensitivity and discretion v«th whi hp^^^ ^ 

have to be made; but there algw.hms^ny^^^ 

escape our human, moral rcsponsi and impenonalizc 

in this field. Indeed the move to 

such judgments, besides ^ Eristic aitcnUon and concern 

misguided, reduces the area for p psychiatry as a practical, 

essential to the humane organization P X 

moral enterprise. ..WatTV some of its practitioners 

We need to be vigilant ^;,„duc.ed in its name-e^ 

must be brought to account for the ab^ 

pecially now, in tbe Soviet ^1" „p,, lawyers and the 

against its slicit manipulation W ^ gal mysticism. We 

p^dlers of eonlemporary 5 , ale of our psychiatry 

Seed .0 take full social ulwral and civic eompelenee 

because the art of diagnosis is »."Jf “ '“st no. allow the act. woo 
which we share and tnote P”?'.'’'^”' the mundane, practical 
of psychiatrists to escape deeiphemicnt 
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terms which infonn them. Above all, we should strip the subject 
of its metaphysics. Psychiatry Is pnictiscc! in heterogeneous contexts 
as a form of social control and custodial ideology; humanizing 
its operations will not be done by disengaged polemic against its 
categories nor by promulgating panaceas. 



Concluding Remarks 


The basic arguments presenlcd in .‘'T' S?i,MhUhig'’how 
some of the Tin coS 'Sul reference 

much more can be said about I* . individuals in specific cases 
to the ‘contents’ of the consaousnew Subsidiary arguments were 
than might have been ascription and avowal 

also designed to show to what ex ^sentially pablie grounds 

of mental-conduct catcgoncs ouscqucntialitics for social 

(and in particular upon the cOTvenUo Although our 

interaction of making such . . jp^^rientations and reason- 

analytical interest remains in of the culture, 

ing-procedurcs. th«c are minds of indi-duals 

rather than imputed directly by the an^ data-base for anal)^is. 

in particular settings whose metaphysics and psychologism 

In this way, the * Sdon is opened up: the 

arc avoided, and a fresh a culture permits us to asen 

description of the way-s in expressions in our interpcr- 

and avow mental-conduct catego 

sonal aflairs. . ^ such investigations are not 

I have abo sought to ‘ studies of mmd. It h^ 

indirect uttempts to *7,r the cleim the! ''•l'e«v'r 

been proposed that there » ^ „r ascription .s P™P'^ 

and whenever a mental-predicate » j„d private menml 

made there corresponds to it an claimed that ihcr 

Wenu* that givV 

cannot be instances in wh.^^P a^^^^ have formed. 

the thoughts they have or the ^ 
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I have argued (i) that wherever and whenever any 
thought or intention is entertained its non-disclosure doc 
the LcnUal inaccessibility to others of the thoughts and 

involved, and (ii) that' thought-concralment and . 

closure’ etc. arc themselves defeasibly ascnbable predicates ( 
ways that members have of invoking them) whose use 
to culturally-conventional, public grounds and constraints that arc 
analyzeable. ^ 

It is not that the ‘phenomenology* of so many of our me 
states and processes is difficult to articulate — it is that for » many 
of our mental-predicates there is no corresponduigly essential state 
or process available for phcnomcnologiMl (ddclic) investigation. 

I have tried to show this in the case of ‘intending* amongst othen. 

1 have argued that our analysis of intending and^ intention must 
start from the observation that u-hen I declare my intention (w ic 
is the primary use of the concept), I cannot be thought ol as 
reporting upon a mental state or process, but rather as making 
a move in a language-game of personal^ commitment to tutijrc 
slates of affairs, aldn to saying ‘I promise . . .* Hunter, m nis 
analysis of what it is to ‘tell’ someone something,’ remarked that 
the language-game of telling others about one’s thoughts, atutudo 
or intentions is organized conventionally in such a way that the 
pursuant conversation centers ‘not on what has been happening 
to me but, one might say, on the upshot of what I have 
not on the thinking by me of something, but on what I have 
thought, not on my intending but on what I intend’.* For exampl^ 
it would sound very peculiar if, when 1 tell you what 1 intend 
to do about something, you replied by asking me how long rny 
intending took; or if you suggested that I lake stejw to avoid 
intending quite so often, or if you observed that it is annoying 
when such intentions happen. A descriptive semiotics of such lan- 
guage-games as stating or divining intentions and dealing with them 
reveals that: 


The moves we make do not necessarily or even generally convey 
information, but rather affect the other person: amuse, intrigue, 
comfort, warn, embarrass, threaten him; or appeal to him,^ for 
sympathy, encouragement, advice, or just to make some deanve 
move. 'Tlicrc is not always a sense in which such tellings may 
be true or false, but even when there is, wc say them not 
because they are true, but because they play a useful role in 
the linguistic exchange that is taking place.* 

Hunter’s stress on ‘upshot’, on ‘going on from there’, on ‘affecting 
rather than merely informing, in connection with various mental-prc- 
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dicatc avowab is fully commensurate svilh my concern for how 
the available consequentiallties of a mental-predicate avowal or 
ascription inform its use and what is done with its use by hearers in 
interLtion situations. It abo thoroughly demystifies sensation-avowals 
for they can now be thought of (as argued 
their communicative functions instead of as f ^ 

repressions employed as laheb for 8°"^ i' ' „St dy 

intractable problem of how any such label for a puta ncly 
unobservable object could be learned). Such Se 

in the light of conventional ••■P“'‘C-polent.ab , under wh«e 
auspices they are acquired. Howes cr. the a^ssmentof^mj^^t™^^^^ 
fulmss or sincerity by otheis 'J''* knowledge about 

tional relevance) is contingent upon ™'/„„„..,„ccs and 

the conventional relationships j”". analysis that 

mental-conduct (or sensation) chum ,. y commonsensc 

i, made of the f such situated analytical 

knowledge and the convcntmnal fca , accounts have 

work on the part of rectpienu “ I ^malion of specific 

been examined in th« essays. Lends upon the 

forms of mentalistic theonztng a P . nredieates-in-usc (c.g. 
results of such ,tc ). There is, then, nothing 

reading, heating, thinking, bang je . escryday li^ 

wrong with employing mOTtal logicaUtatus is understood 

and in analytical work, as long as their P Sociologists, 

(i.e. the constraints upon their Q |i„g„ists have typi- 

social and “Sni'i;" at which an investigation 

cally misconstrued the level of abstractio (^podally where 

of mind and subjectivity has imputations of 'mental 

they seek to warrant speofic sorts potposes) and they 

contenU’ to members/subjects 8° P „„ e.vploration of the 

have thereby missed the °PPO""" ^J^„i„g and communicauve 
language and culture in tenns of predicates. Such an 

•lo^c' of cognitive, cxperteottal »^/“‘“and elsewhere) wouU 

exploration (tentatively bc^n The range of ‘uses o 

constitute a semiotics “P chaving a motive, and the 

investigated vary fium 'he mundan J^h^ ascribable, as well 

subsequent vanelies of ‘™’"v“ . „rcsupposition-analys“), ‘a 

as c^venlionally opcn.t°.n.^"-^,^jThS a mental illn® . 
relatively complex ° Ste "he inrorm.iUogic «P 

‘hallucinaung and so on). phenomma could ’ j 

of phenomena setllc for “ Lo^eupied with 'he eoneepmal 
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SSSures of .rten.al .const^ttu Th 

conoept-users, of avowing, ascn^ disa rrfeeuon. 

tivo- rtates and orientations become top 
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However, anal>'tical reflection docs not purport to 
transcendental characterizations, a sort of ‘perfect speech (whatever 
that could be), about its topics. Moreover, there is no aitOTpl 
made to pro\ide explanations of why memben, on various occaswns, 
have the thoughts, intentions, motives, sensations, emotions etc. which 
they do have, since, as has been argued, any such cxplanauon 
must be defeasible in character and, if generaUzing, vacuous in 
content. The theoretical aim of locating ‘s^al determinants 
specific sorts of thoughts, beliefs, knowledges, interpretations or at^ 
tudes held by members, indiridually or collectively, has only resulted 
in the pro\ision of unilateral imputations of reasoning-orientation 
to societal members, often in the form of ed hominem excusing 
or justifying condiuons. There arc no such things as social forces 
triggering or coerdng cognitive orientations— only soaal procedures 
(which may or may not be followed) and culturally-conventional 
orientations (which may be violated or ignored). Bypasring members 
rationality and structures of relevance leads to idle stipulation ^d 
not analytical reflection. That the fimils to what I can think, 
believe, and reason arc established (ongoingly) by my currently 
av*ailable stock of socialized concepts and reasoning-practices is clw, 
but it should not be concluded from this that whatever I do think, 
believe, and reason b caused by, pogrammed into me by, my 
social circumstances or sodal-structural location. Such circumstances 
serve me as resources, and serve others as informational grounds 
for ihdr understandings and appraisab of me and of my conduct, 
but they arc not the determinants of what I think, bclicv'c or 
reason, nor of how 1 think, understand and interpret the world. 
For whibt 1 may have particular reasons for some of the things 
I tliink, believ'c, claim to know and understand, there is no sense 
in the assertion that I am sodally caused to think, believe or 
reason that so-and-so is or is not the case. (And it b a strange 

form of intellectual snobbery to think that this holds true only' 

for intellcctuab.) No maKer how compelling the arguments may 
be as they arise within my sodal mifieux for thinking, believir^ 
or reasoning that so-and-so b the case, I can act irrationally and 
not heed the arguments, or I can demonstrate creativity and ori^al- 
ity by transcending the stock of available ways of conedving the 
matter; in either case, there b clearly no question of my being 

determined to think, befiev'e or reason in thb way or that, and 

no amount of reference to brain physiology can undermine thb 
claim. No argument (and a fortiori no sodal ‘force’) can so operate 
on me as to bypass my rationality or lack of it. If I poss« 
rationality', this will mean that 1 have mastered the culiuially-avail- 
able informal logic for acting and reasoning; it will not mean 
that my speafic acts and utterances arc the output of some anonymous 
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sodal programming. I am responsible for what I think, etc., and 
this responsibility cannot be sloughed off onto others, and certainly 
not onto mere sociological abstractions. My actions express thoughts, 
beliefs and ways of reasoning; they display or cdnbit them (somctima 
ambiguously, and sometimes clearly). They arc not, therefore, purely 
coniirtgenl effects of thinking, etc., in ceitdn ways, nor ajf ‘hey 
conUngent antecedent causal 

treat 'lugnitive states' as dependent Venables (by '*h'* •'>'1 
mean trying ideas, beliefs and att.tudB as such), an “pl" oj 
ImpBeit form of causal model is Mumrf 

reifying view of the eomponenu of 7'' V, .'SSS 

for the non-biological human sdcnccs of talang i . ,^1 . 

position seriously, as 1 have tned to m thBe 
derdfying. For not only is it Mmmon to hear ^ 
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antecedent ‘mental condiuons fatna f observable 

also still sadly eommon to hear talk of sue j 

only ‘indirectly’, since they task diei encour- 

This misleading way of approaching the analyc^^^ 
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sions presented here are , Iheotelieal commitments 

of the field away from L' do'" o“ require them, 

and towards analyttcal , “ j, jubjectivity becomes 

As soon as this step is taken, dedicate uses and 

possible in the pmject of drily Ufe. The J«»- 

^tical subjeetivityjetetminauo^n oWn.erf^d^__y 

s/anlire caplanauon of actions atrf undertaking with its own 

an unavoidably normative or analytically rich sobjecl- 

standards of discourse itself, pw P > j j , vvhich we arc 
matter for study in lU own right at the lev 
now proposing sociology should wrk. possibihly 

Funher into the future, . ^deh of human oiganie 

of more meaningful n''t™P>'>’‘'’'°P“ br biochemical mechanisms 
functioning wlucli make ' yc it is clear that current 

which facihtate merooiy and ^ don of the brain a W 

attempts to read back into rf by an-vlyst. on the 

of more or less dete^.nate semantic and co,^'!''' 

basis of principles ordained by undccidability. HiB 

theories ie doomed to ^’'.‘^fTCulaiion of objective 
is simply a normative bamer ;_,.}brnbilitv, intelligct^^ 
standarfsforgrammaticamy.^^^i^^ predicalB for whi* 

the ascription of many of * . . ,j ^ functioning of the • 

correla.es'^ he;" Wng oulUned and propmed 

The semiotics of subjeciivny 
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is obviously a search for a level of orderliness not usually considered 
outddc philosophy and linguistics, and it must, at least iniualfy, 
be paraatic upon them. Ethnomcthodolog>’, with its emphasis upon 
the achieved orderliness of ordinary actions, is fully commensurate 
with such a semiotics, broadly conceived. It is time tliat disciplinary 
barriers between the students of mind were eroded; the intellectual 
promise of such an erodon in this field is, in my view, considerable. 
The intellectual cost of going it alone is one we have paid too 
long already. 
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the proposition bring asserted . . . the unstated proposiuon bring asserted 
here ... is presumed to be part of the communal shared knowledge . . 
{ibid.) However, Linus’ ‘failure* does tiot consist in his not having 
grasped an asserted proposition — rather, he did not assign an appropriate 
presupposilion to Violet’s utterance. It is not clear how anyone can 
assert an ‘unstated’ proposition, as Labov puts it. He alternates confus- 
ingly between ‘proposition* and ‘unstated proposition*. Yet what is 
bring asserted (or proposed) by Violet in the extract is: ‘You’re 
younger than me’, and that which remains unstated or tacit is the 
presupposed convention which is the feature of unevenly distributed 
background knowledge. The same assertion could, in other contexts, 
take difTcrenl assignable presuppositions: imagine it uttered by a tired 
parent to his children who arc asking him to join them in thrir 
fifth beach-ball game. Assignable presuppositions arc clearly indexi- 
cal — i.e., contextually varying. 

40 On the phenomenon of ‘adjacency pairs’, sec H. Sacks, Lecture /, 
Spring 1972, April 4 (University of California at Irvine, mimeo). 

41 H. Sacks, ‘Everyone Has To lie*, extended lecture, 1968; In R. 
Blount 5 : R. Sanchez (eds,), Ritual, Reality and Innozation in Language 
Use (Seminar Press, 1974). 

42 Paul & Carol Kiparsky, ‘Fact’ in D. D. Stdnberg Sl L. A. Jakobovits 
(eds.), ep. eil. 

43 George LakofT, ‘Presupposition and Relative Well-formedness’. 

44 Gilbert Ryle, The Concept of Mind, pp, 173-7. 

45 The concept of ‘defearibiUty’ is elaborated by H. L. A. Hart in 
his celebrated discussion of ‘The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights’ 
in Anthony Flew (ed.), Logie and Language ( isi & 2nd Series) (Doubleday- 
Anchor, 1965). 

4G As originated and developed by Harold Garfinkcl in his Studies in 
Elhnomelkodology (Prentice-Hall, *967) and elsewhere. For Garfinkel, 
the problem of sodal order is pos^ as an analytical problem of 
describing the methods by which members of a culture construct thrir 
social interactions and social circumstances and generate practical under- 
standings and accounu of them. 

47 For a (reatment of ‘bclicT (in which the notion of presupposition 
is further elaborated), sec J. Coulter, ‘Beliefs and Practical Understand- 
ing in G. Psathas Reeeol Studies m Ethnemtihotiolsgy (foivbcomiwg). 

48 Alan F. Blum & Peter McHugh, ‘The Social Ascription of Motives’, 
Ameriean Sociologual Rerteui, Vol. 36 (February 1971) 

49 Ibid., p. 103. 

50 Ibid. 

51 Ibid., p 107. See also discusnon by S. Cavcll, op cit., of the ascription 
of the category ‘voluntary’, 

52 Blum & McHugh, op. cit., p. 103 

53 Ibid. 

54 Ibid., p. loG. 

55 Ibtd. 


5G On the notion of a standardized relational-pair, sec H. Sacks, ‘Initial 
nvestigatjon of ihe Usability of Conversational Data for Doing Sod- 
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sJemiohea. Vol. IX, No. «. 1973- 
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J^guagi and Mind (Harcourt, Brace & World, 1968), and Chomsky, 
Rejiictions on Language (Panlhcon Books; Random House, * 975 )' 

2 Noam Chomsky, ‘Unguistics and Philosophy' in Sidney Hook (cd.)» 
Language and Philosophy: A Symposium (New York Univenity Press, 1969) 
p. 88. 

3 Chomsky, Refections . , p. 30. (It should be noted that one can 
only cross-reference so easily between Chomsky’s recent svntlngs on 
these matters because he has $0 scrupulously sustained theoretical consis- 
tency in adumbrating his position on them). 

4 This is paraphrased from Chomsky’s Refections . . . , pp. 3 *^- 

5 See Chomsky, Language and MM, along with j. J. Katz’s paper, 
‘Mentalism in Linguistics’ (mimeo: n.d.). 

6 John Scarle, ‘The Rules of the Language-Game’, Tinus Literary Supple- 
merit, September 10, 1976. 

7 Noam Chomsky, Aspects of the Theory of Syntax {M.I.T. Press, 19 ^ 5 ) 
p. 27. Sec also his ‘Linguistics and Philosophy’, op. eit., p. 63: *. . . one 
can describe the child’s acquisition of knowledge of language as a 
kind of theory construction. Presented with highly restricted data, 
he constructs a theory of the language of which this data is a sample 
(and. In fact, a highly degenerate sample, in the sense that much 
of it must be excluded as irrelevant and incorrect— thus the child 
learns rules of grammar that identify much of what he has heard 
as ill-formed, inaccurate and inappropriate)’. 

8 Gilbert Ryle, ‘hfowgli in BibaV, Philosophy : Journal of IheReyal Phihtepki- 
tal Society, Vol. 49, No. 1&7, January 1974, pp. 9-10. 

9 Stephen Toulmin, Human Understanding Vol. i: The Celltetioe Use and 
Etoludon of Concepts (Princeton University Press, 1972), chapter 7: 
‘The Apparent Invariants of Thought and Language’. 

10 Ibid., pp. 463-3. 

1 1 Ibid., p. 4G3. 

I* Ibid., pp. 467-8. 

13 Nelson Goodman, ‘The Emperor’s New Ideas’ in 5 . Hook (cd.). Language 
and Philosophy p. 141. 

14 Karl Popper, *\Vhat is Dialectic?’ in his Conjectures and Refutations 
(Rouiledge & Kegan Paul, 1963). 

15 Sec Noam Chomsky, ‘A Review of B. F, Skinner’s Verbal Behaotor', 
Language, V'of. 35, No. 1 (1959) pp. 26-58. Reprinted I'n J. A. Fodor 
& J. J. Katz (cds.). The Structure of Language: Readings in the Philosophy 
of Language (Prcnlice-Hall, 1964) pp. 547-78. 

16 A. R. Louch, Explanation and Human Action (Basil Blackwell, 1966) 
p. 56. Chomsky’s view of mind or intelligence as a ‘quality space’ 
of cognitive structures underlying particular capacities or abilities 
prompted these observations about the concept of intelligence, but it 
should be clear that Chomsky himself docs not assert any clear conception 
of intelligence at all. 


17 Noam Chomsky, ‘Some Empincal Assumptions in Modem Philosophy 
of Language’ in S Morgenbesser, P. Suppes & M. WTiite (eds.), 
PUosophy, Science, and Method: Essqps in Honor of Ernest f'agel (St. 
Martin s Press, N.Y,, 1969) p. 277, 
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Ludivig Wi't'tgenrrdn, PMmphUd InfsBlitim (cranr. C E. M. Anr- 
combn; Basil Blackwell. 1988) 

Ibid., para. 165. 

Ibid., para. t67. 
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and not geared to lheor>-constniction- 


Chapter 4 

j Da«d Pcan, Wiligaislein (Fontana Modern Mastm, >97’) P- *4®- 

2 Pears (0^. ci/.) refers to this thesis as ‘C^ubtlc* in his discussion 
of ^V^ttgenstcin*s viewt on sensations (chapter 8). I am unhappy 
Mth his treatment of \S’ittgenstein here, however, because he docs 
not take up the issues revolving around the misuse of the concept 
of ‘reference’, and thereby does \Mligenstdn*s position some disservice. 

3 L. Wittgenstein, On Cerlainlji (Basil Blackwell, 1969) para. 130. 

4 L. VMttgcnstcin, ^eltel (Basil Bbckwell, 1967) para. 332. 

5 Sec the excellent exegesis of this issue in P. M. S, Hacker, Insight 
and Illusion: Wittgenstein on Philosophy and the Metaphysics of Experience 
(Oxford University Press, 1975) pp. 

6 This example is taken from Norman Malcolm, ‘Wittgenstein’s Pkilosophi- 
tal Investigations' in George Pitcher (ed.), Wittgenstein. The Philosophical 
Imesiigations (Macmillan Modem Studies in Philosophy, 1970) PP- 

7 L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations (Basil Blackwell, 1968) para. 
293. Cf, para. 304: ‘We have only rejected the grammar which tries 
to force itself on us here* — viz. the inappropriate language*region of 
jnaterial>object cat^orizaiion. 

8 L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, op. cit., para. 244. Cf. para. 
274: ‘Of course, saying that the word “red” "refers 10“ instead 
of “means” something private does not help us in the least to grasp 
its function; but it is the more psychologically apt expression for 
a particular experience in doing philosophy. It is as if when I uttered 
the word I cast a sidelong glance at the private seruation, as it 
were in order to say to myself: I know all right what I mean by 
it.’ 

9 P. M. S. Hacker, Insight and Illusion, pp. 267-8. 

10 Ibid., p, 268, 

11 J. F. M. Hunter, ‘The Concept of Pain' in his Essays After Wittgenstein 
(Univernty of Toronto Press, 1973) p. 131. 

S 3 Ciiberi Ryle, Tie Ceneepi ^ AlixJ (Petjguiet Univeerity Bixsks ed., 
*973) p. 194- 

13 J. F. M. Hunter, ‘The Concept of Pain’, pp. 120-1. 

14 Norman Nlalcolm, ‘NMttgcnston’s Philosophical Investigations', p. 84. 

15 1 beliwc that this argument would meet the sort of objection raised 
by Fdgl: ‘Even if we learn the use of subjective terms in the way 
indicated, once we have them in our vocabulary wc apply them to 
states or conditions to which we, as individual subjects, have a “privi- 
leged access”’. (H. Fdgl, ‘Mind-Body, Hot A Pseudo-Problem’ in 
Jordan M. Schcr (ed.). Theories of the Mini (Free Press, New York, 
«9G2)). 

16 ‘Now one would Lkc to think that one can still formulate a logical 
implication by taking a description of pain-behavior and conjoimng 
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17 L. Wittgenstein; If, . „p,„sion "in normal circum- 

a rule here, then U ^^ould ^ but cannot precisely 

stances". And we teeogmre of abnormal ones.' 

describe them. At most, we can desenbe a rang 

(Oa Ctrlddy, Basil Blactwell. 19%. I“'»' 

18 L Wittgenstein. .JelKl. paras i i 8 -" 9 - 

19 Gilbert Ryle. Tht Cmipl oj iM, P Jf . p„iMd R:m '’ol- 
ao S. S. Stevens, 'On the Psyehophysteal Law , nyi I 
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chapter 3. 

24 J. L. Austin, ibid., p 3 «- 
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v%hich It stands for in the mind of the speaker’ {Essa;^ III. ix» 4 )- 
*. . . there comes, by constant use, to be such a connection between 
certain sounds and the ideas they stand for, that the names heard, almost 
as readily excite certzin ideas as if the tAyjects themselves, which arc apt to 
produce them, did actually affect the semes' (Essaj III, ii, 6). *. . . the 
ideas they (words) stand for are thdr proper and immediate signification 
(£jxa; III, ii, i). ‘Man, though he have great variety of thoughts, 
and such from which others as well as himself might receive profit 
and delight; yet they are all within his own breast, invisible and 
hidden from othen, nor can of themselves be made to appear • . . 
it was necessary that man should find out some external, sensible 
sigm. WTiereof those invisible ideas, which his thoughts arc made 
up of, might be made known lo others. . . . Thus we may concave 
how words . . . came to be made use of by men as the signs 
thdr ideas’ {Essaj III, ii, i). Treating all words as if they functioned 
as noT/us do is an error that dates back to St. Augustine (possibly 
be>'ond), and the conc^tion of words as all ‘standing for* somrthing 
goes along sviih the naming conception of meaning, so vehemently 
and successfully undermined by Wittgenstdn and his successors in 
analytical philosophy. The description of Lockean theories of meaning 
as ‘f>Tichronotis act theories* is due to Jonathan Bennett. See his Loeke, 
Berktlty, ffume: Central Themes (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1971) op- 

pp. I-M. 

2 J. Benn«t, op. eil., pp, 5-6. 

3 Ludwig Witgcnstdn, PhiUsophuat Iraesligotvms (tram. G. E. M. Ans* 
combe, Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1968) para. 329. See also his remarks 
on p. 176. 

4 Ibid., p. 217. 

5 Ibid., p. 18. 

6 Ibid., p. 33. 

7 Ibid., para. 676. 

8 Ibid., para. 674. 

9 Ibid., p. 217. 

10 Note that the description of someone’s ‘having to think before he 
undentands’ is a desenption which has criteria in specific and very 
restricted situatiom only, 

11 See note 3 above, 

12 Alan R, ^^'hice, The Philosophy of Mind (Random House, N.Y,, 19^7) 
pp. 98-9. 

13 Ludwig Wntgawan, The Bltee and Brown Books (Harper, 1^5) P- 
7. Juit as the king*or'Which>ihe'rulcs-or<hcss-treat has no onlologieal 
suius, but is a construct from the relevant pieces and the rules 
play, so alw arc we to treat the notion of a thought as an abstraa 
construct fr^ the very diverse things we call thoughts for practical 
ojmmunicaiive purposes. To look for a location of thought, considered 

sense, or to seek for a place where thinking is done 
(other than in «udies, ctUng'ioomi, offices, can and countless other 
locauons in the world), is to miiundentand the toacal status of the 
concept 
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iA 1 WittPcnsidn J^etlel (ctlj. G. E M. Anscombe & G. H. von Wnght; 
iral. G. E. m'. Anscombe. Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1967) pa" 
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ig F. N. Sibley, ‘Ryle and Thinking >« hy. i97t) P 'o* 

(eds.), Rylt (Macmillan a Jut Ryle’s recent 

Sibley has some cogent cniical anything in the present 
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von WriRht, R. Rhc« & G. E- M- Aitscombc: trans. G. E. M. 
Anscombc; M.l.T. Pms 1972) para^. 131 & 133, P.41C. 

24 David Pears, U'itlgmfein (Fontana Modem Masters, 1971) p. 

25 Steven Lukes, ‘Some Problems About Rationality’ in Bryan R. Wilson 
(ed.), KaiionatUj (Basil Blackwell, 1974) pp. 209-10. I do not see 
why Lukes thinks W'inch’s position in any way implies the possibility 
of a functioning natural language lacking such basic logical const^ants. 
What Winch actually sajs about logical rules is as follows: ‘One 
is inclined to think of the lasvs of logic as forming a giren rigid 
structure to which men try, with greater or less (but nes'er complete) 
success to make what they say in tlidr actual linguistic and social 
intercourse conform. One thinks of propositions as something ethereal, 
which just because of their ethereal, non-physical nature, can fit together 
more tightly than can be conceiv^ in the case of anything so grossly 
material as flesh-and-blood men and their actioru. In a sense orie 
is right in this; for to treat of logical relations in a formal systematic 
way is to think at a very high level of abstraction, at which all 
the anomalies, imperfections and crudities which characterize men's 
actual intercourse with each other in society have been removed. 
But, like any abstraction not rccogmred as sucli, this can be misleading. 
It may make one forget that it is only from their roots in this 
actual flcsh-and*blood intercourse that those formal systems draw such 
life as they have; for the whole idea of logical relation is only possible 
by virtue of the sort of agreement between men and their actions 
discussed by Wittgenstein in the Fhihsophuel Incesligalions.’ [The Idea 
of a Social Seitnee and Us Relation to Philofophp [Routledgc & Kcgan 
Paul, 1958] pp. 125-0). The 'agreement' to which Wittgenstein alluded 
in his Insestigations was not an intellectual or propositional agreement 
in opinions, but in basic judgments and responses to training These 
background agreements in judgment arc not predicated upon a shared 
logjc, but are what make any logicality possible in human cultures, 
(see Wittgenstein's Inveitigations, paras. 241-2). 

26 Example taken from actual transcription data. 

27 Peter McHugh, ‘A Common-Sense Conception of Deviance’ in Jack 
D. Douglas (cd.) Devianct and Reipectabilitj: The Social Construction of 
Moral Meanings (Basic Books, N.Y., 1970) p. 69. In this, McHugh 
draws upon the work of Chaim Perelman, Tlu Idea of Justice and 
the Problem of Argument (Humanities Press, N.Y., 1963) esp. pp. 112-13- 

28 Example taken from actual trarucripiion data. 

29 N. Cameron, ‘Reasoning, Regression and Communication in Schizoph- 
renics' in Max Hamilton (ed.). Abnormal Psjchology (Penguin, 1967) 
p. 165. This classic paper Is rich m such analyses invohing strategic 
contextualization unencumbered by the economy convention. 

30 I owe this point to Lena Jayyusi. 

31 Example taken from actual transcription data. 

32 J. S. Bruner et al., A Sludj of Thinking Qohn Wiley, N.Y., 1956). 

33 Gilbert Ryle, The Comtpi of Mind (Penguin University Boo^, 1973 
cd.) pp. 17, 20, 26-7, etc 

34 Harvey Sacks, Lecture g, November 2, 1967 (U. C. Irvine: mimeo). 
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culture, individuals with sicUe cell trait may be considered to have 
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